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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IHE  EfTay,  of  which  the  Third  Edi- 
tion is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  was 
firft  written  on  the  Prize-queftion,  pro- 
pofed  by  the  Teylerian   Society 
of  Haarlem,  in  the  year  1792.    The 
equality  of  men  had,  then,  become  a 
fubjeft  of  general  difcuffion,  and,   com- 
bined   with    all    the    combuftibles    of 
French  licentioufnefs,  begun  to  produce 
that  conflagration  which  has,  fince,  fo 
widely  extended  its  ravages  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    It  was,  therefore,  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  examine  on  what  founda- 
tions the  doftrine  itfelf  was  placed,  to 
determine  its  jufl  fenfe  and  extent,  and 
to  guard  againft  thofe  abufes  which  had 
been  artfully  conne6led,  with  it,  by  the 
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enemies  of  regular  and  eftablifhed  go- 
vernment. To  this  falutary  purpofe 
the  Author,  at  that  time,  minifter  of  the 
Englifh  Church,  and  Profeffor  of  Mo- 
ral  Philofophy,  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
and  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  was  defirous  of  con- 
tributing his  endeavours,  by  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  queftion  propofed.  He 
had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  that  his  time 
and  trouble  had  not  been  entirely  loft 
either  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  Public.  The 
literary  Society,  to  which  his  perform- 
ance was  addrefled,  honoured  it  with 
one  of  their  medals.  The  Reviews,  and 
literary  Journals  of  this  country  have 
diftinguifhed  it  with  a  degree  of  appro- 
bation to  which  the  Author  wrould  not 

have 
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have  ventured  to  afpire,  and  the  favour- 
able reception  which  the  Public  has,  hi- 
therto, given  it,  induces  him  to  think 
that  the  principles,  which  it  eftablifhcs 
and  applies,  are  both  juft,  in  themfelves, 
and  powerfully  conducive  to  the  bed 
interefts  of  Society.  To  promote  thefe 
was  certainly  his  only  object  in  writing 
this  Effay,  and,  if  it  has,  in  any  confi- 
derable  degree,  been  fubfervient  to  this 
end,  he  cannot  but  enjoy  a  fatisfaftion 
which  can  only  be  infpired  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  laudable  purpofe. 

Happily  for  this  country,  the  quef- 
tion  of  natural  equality  has  ceafed  to  be 
a  fubject  of  fpeculation,  and  the  extra- 
vagant theories  to  which  itjjnjuftly  gave 
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rife,  have  been  generally  exploded.  But, 
the  practical  effe&s  of  thefe  are  yet  too 
evident  in  the  occafional  opinions,  and 
conduft  of  many.     The  Author  flatters 
himfelf,  therefore,  that  the   prefent  re- 
publication will  neither  be  ufelefs,  nor 
ill-timed.     In  faft,  the  view,   which  Jie 
has  taken  of  the  fubjeft,  neither  is,   nor 
was  defigned  to  be,  merely  temporary, 
or  accommodated  folely  to  one  parti- 
cular period,    or  to  any  fmgular  com- 
bination of  circumftances,  but  compre- 
hends thofe  focial  principles,  and  thofe 
deductions  from   them,   which  muft  be 
the  foundations  of  focial  and  civil  duty 
in  every  period,  and  every  lituation  of 
focietv. 


PREFACE- 

WHOEVER  has  attentively  Con- 
fidered    the  feries  of  queftions 
propofed   for  public   difcuffion    by   the 
Teylerian  Society,  will  acknowledge  that 
they  have  ufually  had  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  uniting  curious  inveftio-ation 
with  general  utility.      But,   of  all    the 
queftions  propofed   by    this,  or  by  any 
literary  fociety  whatever,  none  appears 
either  of  greater  confequence  in  itfelf,  or, 
from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  more 
likely    to    excite    attention,     than    that 
which  is  now  offered,  by  this  refpe<ftable 
body,  as  the  fubjeft  of  competition  for 
the  literary  honour  which  they  annually 
confer.     It  dire&ly  leads  to  examine  the 
a  3  Principal 
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PREFACE. 

WHOEVER  has  attentively  Con- 
fidered    the  feries  of  queftions 
propofed   for  public   difcuffion    by   the 
Teylerian  Society,  will  acknowledge  that 
they  have  ufually  had  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  uniting  curious  invefligation 
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principal  foundations  of  civil  fociety,  to 
unfold   the  chief  obligations  of  all  focial 
duties,  to  eftablifli  the  important  advant- 
ages of  fubordination,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on   the  other,  to  guard  againfl  the 
dreadful  and  odious  confequences  both 
of  defpotifm  and  of  anarchy.     Such  are 
the    momentous     confederations   necef- 
farily  connected  with  the  proper  difcuf- 
fion  of  this   queftion ;  the  propofal  of 
which  does  equal  honour  to  the  difcern- 
ment  and  public  fpirit  of  the  worthy 
Directors   of  the  Teylerian   Inftitution. 
Happy  may  the  perfon  account  himfelf, 
and  juftly  will  he   be   entitled   to  the 
thanks  of  his  fellow  men,  who  fhall  be 
enabled  to  treat  this  fubjedt  in  any  man- 
ner adequate  to  its  real  confequence  and 
dignity.     Far,  indeed,  is  the  writer  of 
this  Eflay  from  prefuming  toTay  claim 

to 
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to  this  praife.  But  he  feels  his  heart  im- 
prefled  by  the  importance  of  the  fubjed, 
and  animated  with  a  warm  defire  of 
contributing  to  the  public  good  that 
portion  which  his  fmall  abilities  may- 
permit.  Ever  fince  he  was  capable  of 
any  rational  refle&ion,  he  has  found  his 
foul  actuated  by  the  facred  flame  of 
liberty,  by  an  abhorrence  of  oppreffion, 
and  by  that  love  of  juftice  which  di<ftates 
an  equal  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
human  nature.  The  grand  principle  of 
the  natural  equality  of  men,  if  rightly 
underftood,  is  the  only  bafis  on  which 
univerfal  juftice,  order,  and  freedom,  can 
be  firmly  built,  and  permanently  fecured. 
The  view  exhibited  in  this  EiTay,  fo  far 
from  loofening  the  bands  of  fociety,  or 
weakening  that  fubordination,  without 
which'  no  government  can  fubiift,  will 
a  4  draw 
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draw  more  clofely  every  focial  tie,  and 
more  ftrongly  confirm  the  obligations  of 
legal  obedience,  and  the  rights  of  legal 
authority. 

The  writer  is  fufficiently  aware  that 
the  principles  which  he  attemps  to  un- 
fold, will  not  be  agreeable  cither  to  the 
wild  enthufiafts  for  liberty,  or  to  the 
fervile  and  tyrannical  abettors  of  arbi- 
trary power.  That  moderation,  which 
flows  from  the  love  and  the  preception 
of  truth  (which  commonly  lies  between 
two  extremes)  is  feldom  acceptable  to 
the  multitude,  who,  incapable  of  diftin- 
guilhing  the  ufe  from  the  abufe  of 
things,  are  generally  as  extravagant  and 
impetuous  in  the  maintenance  of  right, 
as  in  the  abetment  of  wrong.  It  is  only 
the  few,  who  have  fhaken  off  the  fhakles 
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of  prejudice,  difpelled  the  clouds  of  paf- 
lion,  and  burft  from  the  dungeon  in 
which  they  confine  the  foul,  that  can 
view  and  relifh  obje&s  as  they  appear  in 
the  pure  and  Heady  light  in  which  nature 
exhibits  them.  The  eyes  of  the  reft  of 
mankind  are  either  too  weak  to  fuftain 
its  luftre,  or,  if  they  have  beheld  it  for 
fome  time,  become  fo  much  dazzled  as 
to  loofe  fight  of  the  objedts  which  it  is 
defigned  to  unfold  to  them,  and  are  thus 
deprived  of  that  dire&ion  in  conduct 
which  it  ought  to  afford.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  aflertion,  the  times  in  which  we 
live  furnifh  abundant  and  melancholy 
examples. 

Since  the  generality  of  mankind,  then, 
will  ever  be  in  extremes;  and  the  wiier 
few,  if  they  keep  themfelves   free  from 

the 
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the  contagion  of  popular  prejudice  and 
paflion,  will,  from  this  very  circum- 
ftance,  feldom  acquire  any  great  influ- 
ence over  the  general  conduit;  it  may 
be  aiked,  of  what  ufe  can  fuch  writings 
be,  which  the  multitude  will  either  not 
read,  or  not  apply  to  profit,  and  the 
more  intelligent  do  not  require  ?  To 
this  queftion  the  anfvver  is  obvious :— • 
that  the  progrefs  of  truth  is  fare,  though 
flow;  that,  if  every  perfon  of  difcem- 
ment  and  moderation  would  confider  it 
as  his  duty  to  communicate,  as  far  as  his 
fphere  may  extend,  the  light  he  himfelf 
has  acquired,  a  great  deal  of  good  might 
at  laft  be  accomplished ;  and  that  to 
contribute  any  portion,  however  fmall, 
to  the  common  benefit,  is  both  a  fuffici- 
ent  motive  and  fufficient  reward  to  a  bene- 
volent and  generous  mind*     The  human 
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foul   is    formed    for    truth   and   virtue. 
Error,  prejudice,  and  depravity,  are  un- 
natural ftates.     Superftition  and  bigotry, 
popular   frenzy,  or  defpotic  oppreihon, 
never  can  be  deftined  by  the  Supreme 
Director  of  the  world  to  hold  a  perpe- 
tual reign,  becaufe  they  counteract  his 
wife  and  benevolent  deiigns.     The  paf- 
fions,    and    the    confequent    agitations 
which  they  excite,  as  they  are  violent, 
can   never  be  Lifting,   and,   from  their 
very  violence  itfelf,  tend,  by  a  fpecies  of 
fermentation,    to  throw  off  the  dregs  of 
ignorance  and  folly,  which  obftruft  the 
improvement    of    our  fpecies.       Thefe 
convulfions   may  be  compared  to  tern* 
pefts  and   hurricanes  which  overcaft  the 
iky  with  a  temporary  gloom,  and   often 
occafion   the   mod  dreadful  calamities  : 
but,  in  the  end,  refine  the  atmofpherc, 
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and  preferve  its  falubrity.  It  is  more? 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  progrefs  of 
the  world  is  towards  improvement  and 
perfection,  than,  as  gloomy  but  con-* 
traded  minds  are  apt  to  fancy,  towards 
degeneracy  and  ruin.  Even  the  final 
definition  of  this  globe,  which  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  to  expert,  will  only  ferve 
to  introduce  a  more  perfed:  and  glorious 
fcene.  The  times  in  which  we  live, 
though  agitated  with  violent  convulfions, 
and  marked  by  ftriking  events,  are  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  rational  inquiry 
and  to  fubftantial  improvement.  On 
the  public  affairs  of  the  world,  it  has  of- 
ten been  faid  that  the  fpeculations  of 
philofophers  in  their  clofets  have  but 
little  influence.  But  fuch  an  opinion 
can  be  adopted  by  thofe  only  who  are  as 
great  ftrangers  to  experience  as  they  are 

to 
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to  fpeculation.  The  conduct  of  men  is 
commonly  dire&ed  by  their  opinions. 
Their  opinions  are  formed  by  their  prin- 
ciples ;  their  principles,  by  the  inftruc- 
tion  which  they  receive,  by  the  books 
which  they  read,  by  the  company  which 
they  frequent.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
how  far  the  public  opinions  and  condudt 
muft,  in  a  literary  age,  be  affedted  by  the 
writings  that  appear  in  it.  If  thefe  are 
dictated  by  foundnefs  of  judgment,  and 
benignity  of  heart,  they  cannot  fail  of 
producing  much  benefit. 

The  time,  therefore,  and  pains  em- 
ployed in  fpeculations  fuch  as  are  fug- 
gefted  by  the  important  queftion  I  now 
propofe  to  difcufb,  cannot  be  mif-pent, 
if  the  fubjedl  is  treated  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  accuracy  and  precifion. 
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Even  thofe  who  fail  of  fuccefs  may  ftill 
claim  the  honour  of  a  laudable  attempt ; 
and  from  men  of  fuch  judgment  and 
candour  as  charadlerife  thofe  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addreffing  this  dif- 
courfe,  are  fure  of  obtaining  it.     With- 
out detaining  the  attention  of  my  candid 
readers  any  longer  from  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  queftion  now  be- 
fore them,  I  fhall  dire&ly  proceed  to  ex- 
amine it.      As  it  ftands  propofed  by  the 
Society,  it  divides  itfelf  into  three  parts : 

L    In  what  refpe&s  may  men  be  faid 

to  be  equal  ? 

II.  What    are    the    rights    refulting 
from  this  equality  ? 

III.  What  are   the   duties  which   it 
impofes  ? 
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ERRATA 
In  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Essay  on  Equality. 


THE  Author's  diftance  from  the  Prefs, 
and  the  inattention  of  the  Corre£tor  at  the  Printing- Office, 
has  occalioned  many  miftakes,  which  the  Reader  is  requeued 
to  excufe,  and  correct  with  his  pen  the  following  typogra- 
phical Errors : 

Preface, 
Page  x  line  2  from  the  bottom,  bttorefufficient  infert  a. 
xiii  —  3  from  the  bottom,  mifpent,  read  miff  pent. 

Page  6  line  7  and  8  for  exhited,  read  exhibited. 
9  —     1   for  arife,  read  raife. 

17  —     1   in  the  note,  for  monarchies,  r.  monarchy s, 

30  —    7  for  as,  read  has. 

23  —    9  for  routine,  read  round. 

32  —  14  after  employments,  infert  which. 

57  —    4  for  form,  read  from. 

5  for  from,  read  form. 

6  from  the  bottom,  for  detatched,  read  de- 

tached. 

59  —    8  in  the  note/for  cW/vov,  read  oixziov :  for 
o0£O£,  read  oQeos',  for  t%aupcjv,  read  fi' 
for  0.73,  read  us.     At  the  end  of  the  note 
add,  Sympofacum,  I.  viii.  £>u.  2. 

75  —    6  from  the  bottom,  for  //  is  J up p> fed,  read 
is  it  fuppofd. 

86  —     8  for  engredients,  read  ingredients. 
2  from  the  bottom,  for dherfions,x.dverfons. 

87  —    6  after  ackno*w!ed?e,  dele  it. 
—  —  12  for  cquus,  read  ccquus. 

for  which,  read  to 

from  the  bottom,  covfiution,  r.  confiiu 

after  <?//,  infert  //a-. 

. 
for  indaicr,  read  violator. 
for  //>^V,  read  ,-■ 
for  ?£*//)  1  -//p. 
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ERRATA  continued. 

Pa  1 47  line    7  for  twith,  read  with. 
148  —    4  for  borne,  read  £or». 
j 55  —    7  for  fo ley,  read  /o/fc/y. 
— -  -—II   for  perverted purpofes ,  read  perverted  to  the 

purpofes. 
161  —  10  for  **,  read  is. 
1S6  —  14  for  is,  read  #r£. 

188  — ^    4  after  expecl,  infert  /£<?;«. 

189  —    1  at  the  note,  for  natura,  read  nature. 
*9*  —    3  from  the  bottom,  for  us,  read  #*,  dele 

the  femicolon  after  as,   and  add  one 

after  they  were. 
192  —    9  from  the  bottom,  for  unattention,  read  an 

intention. 
196  —    3  for  conflitued,  read  conjlituted. 

11  dele  the. 

213  —    7  from  the  bottom,  for  thefe,  read  thofe. 
217  —    4  from  the  bottom,  for  prosperity,  read/™- 

2 1 9   —    7  for  £#<: £,  read  £i^  ry  cafe* 

227  —    3  from  the  bottom,  for  lightin  to,   read 

light  into, 
262  —    5  from  the  bottom,  for  pr evade,  read  />«•- 

—  —    9  from  the  bottom,  for  thefe,  read  thofe. 
300  —    7  from  the  bottom,  dele  in  before  the  water. 
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315  —  10  from  the  bottom,  for  parity,  read  purity  * 
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ESSAY,       &c. 
BOOK      I. 

In   what  Senfe  may  all  Men  be  /aid 
to  be  Equal? 


CHAP.      I. 

Of  Natural  Diverjities  among  Men. 


fT^HAT  all  men  are,  by  nature,  equal, 
•*•  is  an  opinion  fo  generally  received 
among  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  any  de 
gree  of  philofophical  reflection,  that  to  call 
it  in  queftion  might  appear  abfurd,  and  to 
prove  it,  fuperfluous.  Yet,  this  opinion, 
like  many  general  maxims  which  obtain  a 
B  currency 
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currency  in  the  world,  however  true  it  may- 
be, in  its  proper  fenfe,  is  not,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  fufficiently  founded  according  to 
the  acceptation  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  admit  it.  If  it  is  underftood  in  any 
fenfe,  exclulive  of  all  natural  fuperiority  and 
diftindlion  among  men,  it  will  be  found  to 
contradict  univerfal  experience.  At  what 
ever  period  of  human  life,  in  whatever  ftate 
or  condition  of  fociety,  we  contemplate  our 
fpecies,  we  fhall  find  that  nature  has  diftin- 
guifhed  individuals  from  each  other,  by- 
peculiar  and  appropriate  qualities,  almoft  as 
remarkably,  in  fome  inftances,  as  fhe  has 
diftinguilhed  the  human  race  from  the  in-* 
ferior  creatures.  Thofe  philofophers,  who, 
in  order  to  exalt  themfelves,  attempt  to  de- 
grade their  fpecies,  and  difplay  their  elo- 
quence by  defending  the  mod  irrational 
paradoxes,  are  eager  to  perfuade  us  that,  as 
human  nature,  in  its  original  condition,  is 
on  a  level  with  the  brutes,  fo  individuals 

among 
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among  mankind  derive  every  difference  of 
corporeal  and  mental  perfection  that  cha- 
racterizes them,  wholly   from  the  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  which  they  have  en- 
joyed, or  from  the  happy  fituations  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.     Contradicting  uni- 
univerfal  experience,  they  ftrive  to  refer  the 
judgments,  which  it  eftablifhes,  to  theclafs 
of  popular  prejudices;  and,  pretending  to 
lead  us  to  the  true  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, exhibit  to  our  view  a  ftate  of  brutiih 
ignorance,  and  of  favage  ferocity,  which  has 
never  exifted  but  in  their  own  imaginations. 
They  carry  us  back  to  a  period  of  which 
there  are  no  monuments,  and  in  which  they 
confider  man  not  as  a  focial,  but  as  a  foli- 
tary,  animal,  actuated  by  mere  animal  in- 
ftinfts,  deftitute  of  ideas,  a  mere  quadruped 
grazing  along  with  the  brutes,  and  as  little 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  his   fpecies 
by  individual  qualities,  as  his  fpecies  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  foreft.    In  order 
B  2  to 
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to  eftablifti  this  theory,  fo  difgraceful  to  hu- 
man nature,  they  produce  certain  relations 
of  travellers  concerning  Pongos,  and  Ejokos, 
and  Ourang-Outangs,  whom  they  conclude 
to  be  primitive  men,  whofe  conducft  and 
mode  of  life  can  alone  furnifh  us  with  juft 
reprefentations  of  our  original  condition  *. 
So  eafy  is  it,  when  a  favourite  opinion  is  to 
be  maintained,  or  a  paradox  eftablifhed,  to 
adopt,  as  principles,  judgments  deftitute  of 
all  evidence,  and  to  rejedt  principles  fan&i- 
oned  by  univerfal  confent.  So  apt  are  the 
enemies  of  fyftera  to  run  into  fyflems  of 
their  own,  whofe  fole  reccommendation  is 
Angularity,   while    ingenious    fophiftry    is 

their  only  fupport. 

Thofe 

•  Sec  Rouffeau,  fur  l'origine  et  les  fondemens  de 
l'ingalite  parmi  les  hommes.  Note  ioth.  This  fi&ioa 
appears  to  be  copied  from  ancient  writers.  See  Lucretius, 
1.  v.  verfe  923.  Horace,  ferm.  lib.  1.  Sat.  3.  verfe  98* 
Cicero  pro  Sextio,  c.  42.  De  inventione,  lib.  i.e.  2. 
Laftant.  div.  inft.  lib.  6.  c  10.  Hobbes  de  civc,  c.  viii. 
cation  u 
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Thofe  writers  feem  not  to  have  reflected, 
that,  if  man  was  originally  a  brute,  he  muft 
ever  have  continued  fo ;  and  that  that  in- 
ftindt,  which  folely  they  allow  to  him  in 
that  fituation,  if  it  is  unerring  within  its 
prefcribed  compafs,  never  can,  by  any  im- 
provement, be  carried  one  ftep  beyond  its 
primitive  limits.  That  capacity  of  perfec- 
tion, which  they  grant  to  him,  as  his  only 
diftindtion  above  the  inferior  animals,  im- 
plies, in  its  very  nature,  more  elevated  and 
extenfive  powers,  than  any  of  thefe  can 
poflefs.  To  deny  this,  is  to  aflert,  that  a 
building  may  be  ere&ed  without  a  founda- 
tion, an  elegant  and  beautiful  form  exhibited 
without  original  materials,  an  effecft  pro- 
duced without  a  caufe.  Thefe  writers 
feem  to  overlook  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture, in  which  every  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed 
from  every  other,  by  properties  common  to 
all  of  the  fame  clafs,  while  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  fpecies  are  chara&crifed  by 
their  peculiar  qualities.  It  would  be  equally 
B  3  abfurd 
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abfurd  to  think  of  forming  a  man  out  of  a 
brute,  as  to  imagine  that  a  fifh  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  quadruped. 

Thofe,  however,  who  feek  not  fame,  but 
wifdom,  not  brilliancy,  but  truth,  will,  in 
all  their  enquiries  concerning  human  nature, 
take  the  human  fpecies  as  they  find  it  exhi- 
ted,  in  its  various  forms,  by  daily  observa- 
tion, by  the  incorrupted  records  of  hiftory, 
and  by  the  authentic  relations  of  travellers. 
Beyond  thefe  fources  of  information  they 
will  not  pretend  to  go  in  queft  of  ftates  of 
human  nature,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  pictures  of  poets,  or  in  the  hypothefes 
of  philofophers  equally  fanciful ;  and  they 
will  confider  it  as  no  lefs  ridiculous  for  any 
one  to  philofophife  on  man  with  an  Ourang- 
Outang  before  him,  than  it  would  be,  for  a 
perfon,  attempting  to  determine  the  quali- 
ties of  gold,  to  rejedl  an  undoubted  piece  of 
of  that  metal,  and  begin  his  experiments 
with  a  piece  of  pinchbeck.   For,  as  a  ftatue, 

however 
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however  elegantly  finifhed,  dill  contains  the 
rude  mafs  of  marble,  on  which  fo  much  fy» 
metry  and  beauty  has  been  fupcrinduced ; 
fo,  man,  in  the  mod:  civilized  period  of  fo- 
ciety,  ftill  retains  the  original  principles  of 
his  nature  on  which  all  the  various  modifi- 
cations, he  has  undergone,  have  been  in- 
grafted. It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  philofopher 
to  difcover  thefe  amidft  all  the  adventitious 
circumftances,  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
nected, or  the  various  fhapes  and  colourings, 
which  they  may  have  aflumed.  No  human 
purfuit,  no  human  inftitution,  no  human 
enjoyment,  no  human  corruption  itfelf,  but 
may  be  ultimately  referred  to  fome  original 
principle  of  our  natures  and,  without  thefe 
original  principles,  it  is  impoffible  to  ac- 
count for  the  power  of  education,  of  habit, 
and  of  example  — If,  laying  afide  all  regard 
to  imaginary  ftates  of  human  nature,  in 
which  none  of  the  principles,  which  now  fo 
powerfully  influence  our  fpecies,  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  unfolded  themfelves,  we  fix  our 
B  4  attention 
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attention  on  mankHid  as  they  are  exhibited 
to  us  in  hiftory,  and,  by  daily  observation, 
there  is  one  important  fad:,  which  muft  oc- 
cur to  every  one  endowed  with  the  fmalleft 
reflection.  This  fad,  on  which  I  mean  to 
found  much  of  my  reafoning  on  this  fubjedt, 
is,  that,  however  (imilar  the  fpecies  may  be 
in  general,  an  infinite  diverfity  of  abilities, 
talents  and  charafter,  obtains  among  the  in- 
dividuals that  compofc  it. 

This  diverfity  is  evident  with  regard  both 
to  the  body,  and  to  the  mind.  In  fome,  we 
behold  great  bodily  ftrength  and  dexterity, 
and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  mechanical  ope- 
rations, and  for  rapid  and  powerful  move- 
ments. In  others,  the  powers  of  imagina- 
/ 

tion  confpicuoufly  unfold  themfelves ;  while 
judgment,  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  faga- 
city,in  the  conduft  of  life,diftinguifh  another 
clafs  of  men.  An  uncommon  clearnefs  and 
energy  of  intellect,  and  an  aptitude  for  the 

abftrad: 
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abftrad  fciences,  arife  others  above  the  com- 
mon level.  Some  have  an  aftonifhing  fa- 
culty  of  perfuafion,  of  addrefs,  and  manage- 
ment in  moving  the  affe&ions,  and  influen- 
cing the  condudt  of  their  fellow  men. 

Nor  is  this  diverfity  lefs  remarkable  in 
the  moral  qualities  of  men,  than  in  their 
corporeal  and  intellectual  powers.  Some 
have  a  wonderful  command  of  their  own 
paflions,  and  can  preferve  their  moderation 
and  compofure  of  foul  amidft  the  greateft 
provocations,  and  the  mod  trying  calami- 
ties ;  others  are  deprived  of  all  felf-govern- 
ment  by  the  flighted  adverfity,  or  by  the 
fmalleft  oppofition.  Some  natures  are  ex- 
tremely fympathetic,  and  ealily  moved  by 
the  diftrefles  of  their  fellow  men  ;  while 
others  difcover  an  aftonifliing  infenlibility 
with  regard  not  only  to  x\vj  uffli&ions  of 
other  perfons,  but  even  to  their  own.  Be- 
nevolence, and  all  the  gentle  and  amiable 

qualities 
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qualities  which  accompany  it,  peculiarly 
diftinguifh  fome  characters;  while  fortitude, 
and  magnanimity,  and  all  the  ftern  and  aw- 
ful virtues,  are  the  leading  features  of  fome 
elevated  fpirits.  Not  to  mention  the  cha- 
radieriftical  marks  of  ambition,  avarice, 
voluptuoufnefs,  indolence,  or  vanity,  which 
divcrfify  fuch  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is 
certain  that  the  moral  complexion  of  men  is 
as  various  as  their  corporeal  conftitution,  or 
their  mental  faculties,  and  perhaps  is  great- 
ly influenced  by  both. 

Nor  can  it  be  alledged  that  thefe  dif- 
tindtions  of  character  are  entirely  derived 
from  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  and  from 
different  opportunities  of  cultivation;  and 
by  no  means  referable  to  any  original  bent  of 
nature.  This  conclufion  will  not  be  autho- 
rifed  either  by  the  inductions  of  reafon,  or 
by  experience.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
hard  to  be  conceived  how  any  combination 

of 
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of  circumftances,  or  any  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  habit,  can  produce  any  power  or 
propenfity,  of  which  the  original  feeds  have 
not  been  dropped  into  the  conftitution  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  All  that  fituation 
and  opportunity  can  effedluate,  is  to  furnifh 
thefe  inherent  powers  and  propenfities  with 
the  means  of  unfolding  themfelves,  of  in- 
creafing  in  vigour  and  of  acquiring  maturity. 
If  they  are  entirely  wanting,  they  will  never 
be  implanted  by  any  effort  of  human  Brill, 
or  be  brought  into  adtion,  by  any  favourable 
combination  of  circumftances.  If  they  exifb 
in  any  degree,  however  fmall,  opportunity, 
cxercife,  and  cultivation,  will  advance  them 
to  a  pitch  of  ftrength  fo  greatly  above  their 
primitive  condition,  as  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real  creation.  If  we  attend  to  the 
facft  itfelf,  it  muft  be  evident  that  children 
and  favages,  who  have  received  no  inftruc- 
tion,  fhow  varieties  of  chara&er,  as  well  as 
men  who  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of 

polifhed 
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poliihed  fociety,  and  who  move  in  its  differ- 
ent fpheres.  Although  a  pronenefs  to  imi- 
tation is  univerfally  predominant  in  child- 
hood, yet  the  manner  of  imitating,  and  the 
objedts  to  which  it  is  directed,  are  infinitely 
diverfified.  As  foon  as  the  faculties  begin 
to  unfold,  all  the  paflions  and  propenfities 
tkat  belong  to  human  nature  imperceptibly 
arife,  and,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  is  moft  prevalent,  characfteriftical 
features  diftinguilh  the  infant.  The  objedls 
that  engage  the  attention  of  the  favage,  and 
the  defires  that  animate  his  purfuits,  are  in- 
deed few  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  exift 
in  more  polifhed  ftates  of  fociety.  Yet,  as 
thefe  concentrate  his  whole  foul,  fo  they  ex« 
cite  its  energies  the  more  powerfully  within 
their  limited  compafs,  and  confpire  the 
more  fpeedily  to  form  his  character.  In  the 
favage  ftate,  the  genuine  impulfes  and  pro- 
penfities of  nature  are  freely  allowed  to  ap- 
pear,   and,  collected   in  one  point,   exert 

themfelvet 
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themfelves    with  the   greater   vigour,    and 
give  to  each  individual  that  peculiar  com- 
plexion   which    refults    from    the   peculiar 
ftrength  of  his  native  powers  *.     The  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  which  attract:  attention, 
and  ftimulate  activity  in  more  polifhed  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  prevent  a  charafter  from 
being  fo  fpeedily  formed  :  While  the  uni- 
form inftitutions  of  civilifed  life  mould  all 
the  members  of  the  community  to  mutual 
refemblance,  and  contribute  to  efface  thofe 
prominent     and      chara&eriftical     features 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  imprefled.     I 
mean  not  to  aflert  that  thefe  diverfities  of 
talents  and  character  are  wholly  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  the  unaflifted  powers  of  nature ;  but 
only  that  they  prevail  in  the  joint  proportion 
of  thefe  powers,  and  of  the  circumilances 
that  call  them  into  exercife.     As  the  fire 
will  foon  be  extinguifhed,  if  not  conftantly 

fed 

•See   Robertfon's  Hlft.  of  America,    and  Raynal'i 
Hiftoire  Pkilofophique  Ct  Politique  pajfim. 
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fed  by  combuflibles,  and  as  thefe  combuf- 
tibles,  however  multiplied,  will  not  produce 
flame,  and  light,  and  heat,  unlefs  they  are 
kindled  ;  fo  the  human  faculties,  if  never  cal- 
led into  adtion  by  correfponding  fituations, 
will  remain  torpid  and  inefficacious  ;  and 
the  mod  favourable  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances will  not  produce  genius,  dexterity, 
fagacity,  and  virtue,  if  the  original  feeds  of 
all  thefe  qualities  are  totally  wanting.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
there  is,  among  the  various  individuals  that 
compofe  the  human  fpecies,  an  almoft  in- 
finite diverfity  of  abilities,  temper,  and 
character. 

From  this  circumftancea  natural  inequality 
muft  neceffarily  arife.  Thofe  talents  and 
difpofitions,  which  are  the  moft  amiable  and 
rcfpedtable,  dire&ly  point  out  their  pofleffors 
as  the  objefts  of  love  and  efteem.  Wherever 
fuch  qualities  appear,  it  is  as  impoffible  for 

the 
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the  human  mind,  unlefs  it  be  mod  deplo- 
rably depraved,  to  withhold  its  admiration 
and  affe&ion,  as  it  would  be  for  any  natural 
caufe  not  to  produce  its  efteft  when  placed 
in  circumftances  adapted  to  its  operation. 
Every  difplay  of  genius,  offagacity,  of  pe- 
netration, and  prudence,  is  calculated  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  to 
afford  them  pleafure,  and,  if  beneficently 
diredted,  to  demand  their  gratitude.  For- 
titude, magnanimity,  and  generality,  com- 
mand veneration,  and  excite  efteem.  Gentle- 
nefs,  moderation,  kindnefs,  and  compaflion, 
appearing  as  the  diftinguifhing  features  in 
any  character,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  love 
and  complacency  of  all  to  whom  they  are 
known.  Even  corporeal  ftrength  and  dex- 
terity procure  a  certain  degree  of  refpedt  to 
their  poffeffors,  on  account  of  their  utility 
in  life  both  to  others  and  to  themfelvc 

It  is  equally  certain  that  refpeel;,  elleem, 
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veneration,  and  love,  enfure  to  thofe  who 
are  the  objects  of  them,  a  very  high  degree 
of  influence  over  the  reft  of  mankind.  Such 
will  be  liflened  to,  imitated,  and  obeyed,  by 
all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  qua- 
lities above  mentioned  according  to  their 
real  merit ;  the  luttre  which  they  ihed  around 
their  poffeffors  dazzles  thofe  whofe  fouls  are 
lefs  difcerning  and  elevated  ;  and  even  the 
ftupid  and  the  bafe  are  conftrained  to  pay 
an  involuntary  homage.  That  fuch  quali- 
ties are  the  only  original  fources  of  power 
and  influence,  is  evident  from  the  conduit 
of  all  who  afpire  at  acquiring  confideration 
and  authority.  If  they  want  the  reality, 
they  affect  the  appearance  of  them,  and, 
even  when  power  alone  reduces  their  fellow 
men  under  their  fubjedtion,  they  endeavour 
alfo,  if  not  ftupified  by  the  habits  of  tyran- 
ny, to  engage  their  efteem,  and  to  captivate 
cheir  benevolence,  fenfible  that  dominion, 
to  which  thefe  give  no  fupport,  can  never 

be 
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be  fure  and  lading,  I  am  far  from  afiferting 
that  all  power  and  diftinction  are  founded 
on  this  natural  balls.  Lamentable  expe- 
rience proves  the  contrary.  But,  that  re- 
fpedtable  and  amiable  qualities  are  the  pri- 
imitive  fources  of  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nence, and,  when  freely  allowed  to  exert 
themfelves,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  them,  will 
be  as  generally  acknowledged  as  it  is  certain 
in  faft  t- 

Nature 

+  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  monarchies  having 
been  almoft  every  where  the  primitive  form  of  govern* 
menu  As  no  fociety  could  fiibfift  without  fome  directing 
power,  and,  as  rude  and  favage  men  were  incapable  of 
extending  their  views  to  thofe  more  complicated  fy (terns 
which  obfervation  and  experience  alone  can  fuggeft  and 
eflablifh,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  pitch  on  the  fimpleft 
form,  which  was  dictated  rather  by  fentiment,  than  by 
reafon,  and  to  yield  that  voluntary  obedience  to  a  chief, 
which  their  admiration  of  his  fuperior  qualities  infpired. 
This  fimple  form  laftcd  as  long  as  the  chief  continued  to 
difplay  thefe  virtues,  and  to  apply  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
C  ts 
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Nature  herfelf,  then,  has  evidently  eila- 
blilhed  unambiguous  diftindtions  among 
men,  and  produced  a  very  remarkable  in- 
equality among  the  individuals  of  our  fpecies. 
We  may  freely  affert,  that,  if  any  mortal 
confpicuoufly  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind 
in  every  poffible  talent  and  quality,  whether 
corporeal,  intelle&ual,  or  moral,  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  fpecies  in  general,  and  had 
every  poffible  opportunity  of  difplaying  this 
perfection  in  all  its  luftre,  he  would  be  raf- 
fed 

as  to  concilitate  general  benevolence.  But,  as  foon  as 
opprefiion  rendered  him  an  objedt  of  hatred,  or  weaknefs, 
an  objeft  of  contempt,  the  evils  experienced,  pointed  out 
the  neceffity  of  fecuring  the  public  welfare  on  a  firmer  ba* 
fis  than  the  capricious  pleafure  of  an  individual;  and  the 
habits  of  fociety  fuggefted  more  complicated  fyflems  of 
government,  better  adapted  to  the  grand  obje&s  of  po- 
litical union.  Among  boys  at  fchool,  one  diftinguilhed 
by  his  courage,  his  fagacity,  or  his  art,  commonly  af- 
fumes  the  lead,  and  governs  the  juvenile  community, 
with  a  fway  as  defpotic  as  that  of  any  eaftern  monarch. 
The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  voluntary  afTociations, 
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fed,  by  nature  herfelf,  as  much  above  the 
reft  of  his  fellow  men  as  they  are  above  the 
inferior  animals,  and  be  as  clearly  defigned 
to  lead  and  govern  them.     Or,  if  all  the 
above  mentioned  qualities  were  the  peculiar 
attributes   of  any   given    number  of  men, 
thefe  would  be  marked  out,  by  divine  pro- 
vidence,  as  a  glorious  ariftocracy  or  fenate, 
to  prefidc   over  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged.   For  they  would  be  poffeffed 
of  every  qualification  to  difcern,  of  every 
difpofition  to  purfue,  and,  from  the  willing 
homage  and  obedience  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind,  of  every  power  to  fecure,  the  public 
good.     Or,  laftly,  if  any  human  being  were 
inverted  with  fuch  ftrength  and  agility  of 
body,  with  fuch  compafs  of  underftanding, 
and  with  fuch  complete  maftery  of  his  own 
paflions,  as  fully  to  provide   himfelf  with 
every  thing  neceftary  for  his  fubfiftence,   or 
conducive  to  his  convenience  and  comfort, 
and  as  neither  to  be  expofed  to  the  injuries 

C   2  Of 
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of  others,  nor  to  be  tempted  to  injure  them, 
nor  to  be  affecfted  by  their  misfortunes;  fuch 
a  mortal  would  be  perfedtly  independent  of 
the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  as  he  needed  no- 
thing from  them,  would,  in  no  refped: 
whatever,  be  their  debtor. 

But  fuch  characters  as  thofe  above  de- 
fcribed  have  never  yet  exifted  in  the  world, 
and  indeed  never  can  exift.  Such  an  affem- 
blage  of  perfection  is  not  human,  but  divine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Dijirikttion  of  Human  Abililties 
and  ^Talents. 

¥F  we  conlider  the  various  talents  and 
**■  modes  of  excellence  of  which  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  capable,  we  fhall  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  the  whole,  nor  any  con- 
iiderable  number  of  them,  have  ever  been 
found  united  in  any  one  individual;  nay, 
that  the  higheft  degrees  of  many  of  them 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  For, 
when  diftinguifhed  honours,  or  extenfive 
reputation,  are  acquired  by  illuftrious  qua- 
lities, we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  the 
perfons,  to  whom  thefe  diftin&ions  are  al- 
lotted, furpafs  the  reft  of  mankind  in  every 
quality  belonging  to  the  fpecies  ;  but  only 
that  they  have  attained  fuperiority  in  fuch> 
C  3  as 
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as  being  more  uncommon,  are  on  that  ac- 
count, more  admired.  Thofe  mechanical 
arts  and  inferior  virtues,  without  which  hu- 
man fociety  could  not  fubfift,  attracl  no  ad- 
miration, becaufe  they  are  daily  exhibited. 
Yet  the  moll  illuftrious  of  mankind  (land 
more  in  need  of  the  benefits  which  thefe  af- 
ford, than  their  diftinguifhed  abilities  can 
confer  on  the  humble  pofleflbrs  of  the  for- 
mer. As  thofe  endowed  with  the  qualities 
moft  neceflary  in  human  life,  but  of  inferior 
eflimation,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  difplayed 
in  mechanical  labour  and  art,  cannot,  from 
their  occupations  themfelves^  afpire  at  the 
fublimer  and  more  elegant  abilities  which 
diftinguifh  others  -,  thefe,  on  the  other  hand, 
muft  remain  deftitute  of  the  more  ufeful 
ones.  That  leifure,  meditation,  and  ftudy, 
without  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  perfected,  neceflarily  prevent  that 
full  exercife  of  the  corporeal  members, 
which  enfures  their  higheft  vigour  and  agi- 
lity. 
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lity.  A  fancy  uncommonly  lively  and  bright 
is  averfc  to   the   patient  and  accurate  re- 
searches of  philofophy,  and  to  the  juft  ap- 
plication of  the  intelleft,  in  the  difcovery 
and  developement  of  truth,    and  the   im- 
provement of  fcience.     That  minute  atten- 
tion to  calculation,    that  arithmetical  ex- 
actnefs,  and  that  conftant  obfervance  of  the 
unvarying  routine  of  bufinefs,    which  are 
neceffary    to    mercantile   and   economical 
purfuits,  but  which  prefent  no  imagery  to 
the  mind,  are  inaufpicious  to  the  more  ele- 
gant enjoyments  of  tafte,   and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts.     The  ftern  and  aw- 
ful virtues  feldom  aflbciate  with  the  gentle 
and  amiable,  and,  claiming  refped  and  ve- 
neration,  fecm  to  difdain  complacency  and 
love.     Even  fome  corporeal  perfections  ap- 
pear repugnant  to  others.    The  mod  robuft 
conformation   of    the   members,    and    the 
ilrength  it  produces,   are  not  ealily  united 
with  great  agility,  and  with  delicate  refine- 
C  4  ment 
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ment  in  the  organs  of  fenfe.  In  a  word,  it 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  that, 
although  the  human  faculties  are  various, 
and  capable  of  being  carried  to  amazing 
heights  of  excellence;  yet  this  (hould  feldom 
be  accomplifhed,  unlefs  when  uncommon 
culture  and  improvement  are  bellowed  on 
fome  particular  faculty,  or,  at  leaft,  on  a 
few  faculties  which  have  a  peculiar  native 
ftrength. 

Variety  of  talents  is,  therefore,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  fpecies  than  to  individuals. 
The  feeds  of  each  (as  we  have  above  ob- 
ferved)  are,  perhaps,  caft  into  every  indivi- 
dual conftitution,  but  the  foil  is  differently 
adapted  to  them,  and  that  particular  power 
to  which  it  is  favourable,  fprings  up,  and  if 
properly  cultivated,  comes  to  maturityf 
fpreads  around  its  branches,  and  bears  abun- 
dant fruit.  It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  it  feems 
very  prepofterous  to  fuppofe  the  creator  im- 
planting 
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planting  in  any  conftitution  the  principles 
of  powers,   which  were  never  defigned  to 
come  to  maturity.    But,  let  it  beconfidered 
that,  as  the  different  improvements  of  men 
depend   on    various    occurrences,    and,    as 
mentioned  above,  the  chara&eriftical  quali- 
ties of  each  individual  will  be  in  the  united 
degree  of  their  primitive  flrength,   and  of 
the  opportunities  of  culture;  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  feeds  of  each  fhould  be  dropped 
into  every  human  frame,  fo  that,   when  fa- 
vourable circumftances  concurred,  that  pow- 
er, which  they  were  belt  calculated  to  im- 
prove, might  fpring   up  and   flourifh,  and 
thus  as  much  human  excellence  might,  on 
the  whole,  be  produced  as  the  human  con* 
dition  would  admit.     This  was,  moreover, 
necefiary  in  order  to  conftitute  that  general 
fimiliarity  which  charaderifes  the  fpecies, 
and  unites  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  nature. 

Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubted  that 
thofe  who  aim  at  diftin&ion,   or  even  at 
moderate  degrees  of  excellence  in  a  great 
variety  of  objedls,  generally  exhibit  a  ridi- 
culous figure;  after  having  wafted  their  time, 
exhaufted  their  powers,  and  fuperinduced 
on  their  minds  habits  of  inconftancy  and 
ficklenefs.   Even  the  greateft  geniufes,  when 
they  leave  that  particular  track,  in  which 
indulgent  nature  had  provided  them   with 
unfading  laurels,  and  endeavour  to  invade 
the  province,  and   fnatch  the  rewards   of 
others,  while  they  prefent,  on  the  one  hand, 
the     mod    aflonifhing    inftances     of    the 
ftrength  of  the  human  mind,  afford,  on  thq 
other,  no  lefs  convincing  proofs  of  its  weak- 
nefs  and  vanity*.     Hence  the  neceflity  of 
each  individual  devoting  himfelf  to  fome 
favourite  and  ufeful  purfuit,  to  which  every 

other  ihould  be  iubfervient,  and  of  applying 

to 

*   This  might  be  illuftrated  by  many  examples  of  a 
eolith  affectation  of  univerfality  of  genius. 
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to  the  diligent  difcharge  of  the  duties  ol 
that  department  in  which  he  can  produce 
the  greateft  benefit  to  mankind,  and  acquire 
the  greateft  honour  to  himfelf. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  appears,  in  the  firjt 
place,  That  nature  herfelf  has  eftablifhed 
clear  and  certain  diftindtions  among  men, 
in  the  various  qualities  allotted  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  various  opportunities  fur- 
nifhed  them  in  the  courfe  of  life  for  their 
improvement.  Thefe  opportunities  may- 
occur,  though  in  inferior  degrees,  in  the  ru- 
deft  as  well  as  in  the  moft  polifhcd  ftates  of 
fociety.  It  is  evident,  fuondly  ;  That  thefe 
diftin&ions  comprehend  not  the  perfection 
of  all  the  human  powers,  but  the  lingular 
excellence  of  one,  or  of  a  few  of  them,  con- 
spicuous in  individuals. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Mutual  Dependence  of  Mankind. 

T?ROM  the  two  fadts  eftabliftied  in  the 
-*•  conclufion  of  the  laft  chapter,  duly 
confidered,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  juft 
notion  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  mankind, 
as  far  as  relates  to  their  mutual  duties,  is  to 
be  derived ;  and  that,  however  paradoxical 
it  may  feem,  an  equality  the  moft  exa<ft  and 
perfeft,  in  refpeft  of  every  moral  and  focial 
obligation,  fprings  from  inequality  itfelf. 

Human  nature  is  evidently  endowed  with 
a  variety  of  appetites  and  defires,  adapted  to 
the  various  obje&s  which  are  capable  of  fup- 
plying  its  wants,  or  of  furnifhing  it  with 
pleafures.  The  body  flands  in  need  of  con- 
ftant  fupport,  which  is  not  to  be  procured 

without 
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without  confiderable  art  and  labour.  This 
art  and  labour  muft  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
not  only  the  neceffaries,  but  aifo  the  conve- 
niences and  elegances  of  life  are  defired,  and 
the  refinements  of  fenfe  confidered  as  objedts 
of  purfuit.  The  fenfes  are  not  only  inlets 
of  pleafures  merely  corporeal,  but  of  others 
alfo  of  a  more  refined  and  delicate  kind,  of 
which  the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  fan- 
cy, is  the  chief  percipient.  Hence  they  open 
a  very  extenfive  field  of  human  enjoyment> 
and  claim  the  whole  compafs  of  nature  ta 
adminifter  materials  for  the  fine  arts  The 
mind  of  man  is  eagerly  defirous  of  know- 
ledge,  and  wifhes  to  difcover  the  relations, 
the  caufes,  and  the  effe&s,  of  the  various 
objects  that  are  prefented  to  it.  Not  only 
corporeal  wants  and  appetites,  the  fenfes  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  and  of  magnificence, 
and  the  love  of  knowledge,  fubject  man  to 
neceflities,  which  muft  be  fupplied,  or  offer 
to  him  pleafures  which  he  cannot  but  defire; 

he 
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he  is  alfo  actuated  by  various  affections,  fome 
felfifli  and  fome  benevolent,  which  ferve  as 
conftant  fpurs  to  adtion,  and  impel  him  into 
various  tracks,  according  to  the  different 
complexions  of  their  objects. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  man;  and,  from 
what  as  been  faid  above,  as  well  as  from 
other  confiderations  on  which  I  fhall  (light- 
ly touch,  it  is  evident  that  each  individual 
is  inefficient  not  only  for  his  own  perfec- 
tion, but  even  for  the  fupply  of  his  mod  ur- 
gent necefllties.  The  other  animals  are  by 
nature  provided  with  defence  and  covering, 
with  fubfiftence  and  fhelter.  They  foon  at- 
tain the  full  vigour  and  the  complete  exer- 
cife  of  their  powers,  and,  without  inftruc- 
tion  or  fuccour,  can  apply  them  with  cer- 
tainty to  their  refpedtive  ends.  But  man, 
as  he  enters  into  the  world  naked,  defence- 
lefs,  and  unprovided  with  fubfiftence,  muft, 
without  the  affiftance  and  co  operation  of 

his 
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his  fpecies,  ever  remain  in  the  mod  abject 
and  comfortlefs  condition.     The  inclemen- 
cy of  the  feafons,  the  fterility  of  the  earthy 
the  ferocity  of  favage  animals,  his  natural 
imbecility,   oppofe  to  his  comfortable  exift- 
ence  fuch  numerous  and  powerful  obftacles, 
as  he  could  never  expect  of  himfelf  to  fur- 
mount.     He  is  aflailed  by  evils  which  he 
cannot  repel,  fubjedt  to  wants  which  he  can- 
not fupply,  and  furrounded  by  objefls  which 
he  cannot,  by  his  own  ftrength,  convert  to 
his    ufe.     Deftined    for  fociety,   he  is  im- 
mediately thrown  on  its  care,  and   bound 
by  his  own  weaknefs  to  contribute  to  its 
ftrcngth.   Defigned  to  form  the  mod  inti- 
mate union  with  his  fellow  men,  he  is  con- 
ftituted    miferable    and    deftitute    without 
them  ;   but,   conftrained,   by   this   circum- 
ftance,  to  join  his  efforts  to  theirs,  he  de- 
rives the  rnoft  aftonifhing  acquired  power 
from   his   primitive  infirmity.     Furnifhed 
with  capacities  greatly  fuperior  to  infti 

he 
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he  at  firft  exercifes  them  in  a  manner  greatly 
below  it;  and,  formed  for  infinite  improve- 
ment, he  proceeds  from  the  fmalleft  begin- 
ings ;  but  can  neither  begin,  nor  proceed 
without  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow 
men. 

What  multiplication  of  ingenuity,  what 
combination  of  induftry,  what  concurrence 
of  different  abilities,  are  requifite  not  only 
to  carry  to  perfe&ion,  but  even  to  invent  and 
cxercife,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  dex- 
terity, thofe  mechanical  arts  and  employ- 
ments, exalt  the  citizen  above  the  favage, 
which  fweeten  and  embellifh  focial  life, 
which  furnifh  all  that  variety  of  convenience 
and  pleafure  we  daily  behold  and  enjoy,  and 
jwhich,  from  the  moft  helplefs  of  the  animal 
creation,  render  man  the  lord  of  the  world. 
Will  the  foreft  be  felled  and  moulded  into 
furniture,  the  quarry  be  dug  and  polifhed 
into  materials  for  building,  the  marfh  drain- 
ed 
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cd  and  converted  into  arable  land,  the  over- 
flowing river  confined  to  its  proper  channel, 
the  inferior  creatures  conftrained  to  fuccour 
human  weaknefs  by  their  fuperior  ftrength, 
or  their  fpoils  be  manufactured  into  cloth- 
ing; will  the  fuperfluities  of  one  country 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  another,  and  navi- 
gation unite  the  mod  diftant  regions  by  the 

mutual  and  permanent  ties  of  beneficial 
commerce;  will  all  this,  and  much  more, 

which  I  forbear  to  enumerate,  be  accomplifh- 
ed  without  the  united  and  juflly  regulated 
efforts  of  the  human  fpecies  and  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  talents  of  each  to  the  common 
intereft  *  ?  Will  the  fecret  fprings  of  nature 
be  explored,  and  the  laws,  which  fhe  ob- 
ferves  through  all  her  different  provinces, 
be  invefligated  unlefs  time  and  opportunity 
are  furnifhed  to  the  acute  and  the  ingenious, 
by  means  of  a  commodious  fubfiftence  pro- 
D  vided 

#  Sec  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  it 
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vided  for  them,  by  the  labour  and  induftry 
of  thofe  whofe  faculties  are  lefs  refined  and 
exalted  ? 

Thus  it  appears  that,  as  each  individual  is 
totally  inefficient  for  his  own  happinefs,  fo 
he  muft  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the 
afliftance  of  others  for  its  attainment ;  and 
that,  however  much  any  one  may  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  by  the 
excellence  and  fplendour  of  his  abilities 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  he  derives 
from  them  as  much  as  he  can  beftow,  and 
frequently  much  more  than  he  gives. 

If  the  union  of  all,  then,  be  neceffary  for 
the  fuftenance,  the  convenience,  and  the 
happinefs  of  each  individual,  and  each  in- 
dividual can,  in  his  turn,  contribute  con- 
iiderably  to  the  common  welfare,  it  follows, 
as  a  neceflary  confequence  of  this  determi- 
nation of  nature,  that  order  and  fubordina- 

tion 
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lion  muft  be  introduced,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  community  may 
have  their  proper  talks  allotted  to  them, 
the  talents  of  each  be  diredted  to  their  pro- 
per objeds,  injuftice  and  violence  be  re* 
drained,  and  as  great  a  fum  of  common 
felicity  be  produced,  as  the  condition 
of  humanity  will  permit.  Hence,  new 
channels  are  cut  out  for  abilities,  namely, 
thofe  which  are  exercifed  in  offices  of  power 
and  authority.  As  reafon,  however,  loudly 
dictates  the  inftitution  of  thefe  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  human  race  ;  fhe  alfo  re- 
quires that  they  fall  to  the  lot  of  thofe  who 
are  qualified  to  difcharge  them.  When 
this  a&ually  takes  place,  the  order  of  nature 
is  obferved,  and  all  its  happy  confequences 

enfue.  When  this  order  is  overturned,  and 
the  different  departments  of  fociety,  but 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  higheft  dignity  and 
ufe,  are  committed  to  fuch  as  are  incapable 
of  difcharging  the  duties  of  them,  all  the 
D  2  difmal 
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difmal  effe&s  of  folly,  injuftice,  and  con-, 
fufion,  are  fprcad  through  the  whole  of  the 
focial  frame,  and  the  evils  of  that  inequality, 
which  the  corruption  and  blindnefs  of  man- 
kind have  introduced,  are  feverely  feltt 
When  the  talents  and  merits  of  men  are 
allowed  their  free  courfe,  are  premitted  a 
fair  field  for  their  exercife,  and  are  not 
deprived  of  thofe  rewards  which  are  by 
nature  annexed  to  them,  there  never  can  be 
any  ground  to  complain  of  inequality  among 
men.  For,  however  unequal  their  abilities 
and  opportunities  may  be  in  themfelves, 
the  molt  perfedt  equality  exifts  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  rewards  and  advantages  an- 
nexed to  each  by  the  conftitution  of  nature. 
The  good  effe&s  of  univerfal  induftry,  and 
the  proper  application  of  the  powers  of 
every  individual,  fo  as  to  produce  the  great- 
eft  good  upon  the  whole,  are  then  felt 
through  all  the  focial  body.  Every  perfon 
poffefles  that  degree  of  wealth,  of  confidera- 
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tion,  and  of  honour,  to  which  he  his  entitled 
by  his  honeft  induftry,  or  by  his  fervices  to 
the  public.  The  aftive  and  the  noble  mind- 
ed exert  all  their  powers  for  the  common 
welfare,  in  the  mod  efficacious  and  illuf- 
trious  manner.  The  indolent  and  felfifh  are 
conftrained,  by  the  indigence  and  contempt 
into  which  they  muft  otherwife  fall,  to  con- 
tribute their  fhare  to  it.  But,  when  power 
and  riches  are  employed  to  fruftrate  virtue 
of  the  refpe6t  which  is  its  due,  abilities,  of 
the  diftindtion  and  influence  which  they 
juftly  claim,  and  honeft  induftry,  of  its  na- 
tural fruits  ;  a  mod  fhocking  inequality  takes 
place,  which  can  only  fubfift  in  conjunction 
with  the  moft  odious  tyranny.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  oppreflion  prevails,  which  throws 
the  principal  advantages  of  fociety  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  by  no  means  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  of  its  members,  and  renders  it  a 
patrimony  and  inheritance,  of  which  they 
may  difpofe  at  picafure,  fociety  is  corrupted 
D  3  and 
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and  miferable.  In  proportion  as  that  equa- 
lity is  maintained,  which  the  Creator  has  ef- 
tablifhed,  and  which  confifts,  not  in  all  the 
members  of  the  focial  body  being  placed  on 
a  level,  but  in  mutual  dependence  and  parity 
of  obligation  among  all,  amidft  a  variety  of 
diftin&ions,  conditions,  and  ranks,  fociety 
is  happy,  free,  and  flourifhing,  fecuring  to 
each  individual  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
natural  advantages,  enfuring  to  the  public 
the  complete  produft  of  the  efforts  of  all 
well  directed  and  juftly  combined  ;  uniting 
all  the  members  of  the  foetal  body  by  the 
ties  of  mutual  intereft  and  benevolence,  and 
preferving  as  much  liberty  as  is  confident 
with  civil  union. 

In  fuch  a  happy  flate  of  things,  whatever 
forms  of  fubordination  may  exift,  as  there  is 
a  mutual  dependence  among  all  the  parts  of 
the  focial  body;  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
ground  for  pride  and  infolence,  on  the  one 
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hand,  or  for  degradation  and  debafement  of 
fentiment,  on  the  other.     Are   any  exalted 
above   others   by   the    fuperiority   of  their 
mental  powers,  they  are  inferior  to  them  in 
other  qualities,  which  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 
If  one  excels  in  ufeful  qualities,  another  is 
diftinguiflied  by  agreeable  and  fhining  ones; 
and,  as  pleafure,  without  utility,  is  perni- 
cious, fo  utility,  without  pleafure,  becomes 
languid  and  infipid.     If  one  is  exalted  to 
power,  or  illuftrious  by  fame,   thofe  who 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  an  humble 
and  obfcure  ftation,  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  more  confpicuous  one,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  exaltation,  by  occupying  thofe 
parts  of  the  general  fyftem,  without  which 
the  higher  orders  could  not  fubfift,  and  by 
paying  him  that  deference  and  refpeel  to 
which  his  merit  is  entitled.     If  one  is  emi- 
nent by  his  wifdom   and  fagacity,  by  his 
genius  and  wit,  by  his  knowledge  and  eru- 
D4  dition; 
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dition;  another  is  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his 
a&ivity  and  ftrength,  by  his  fkill  and  dexte- 
rity, by  his  induftry  and  labour.  If  one  is  ve- 
nerable by  his  elevation  of  foul,  by  his  gene- 
rofity,  public  fpirit,  and  intrepidity ;  another 
is  amiable  by  his  gentlenefs  and  complai- 
fance,  by  his  patience,  modefty,  and  meeknefs ; 
and,  if  the  former  qualities  are  the  ornaments, 
the  latter  are  the  great  fweetners,  of  life, 
while  both,  operating  in  conjunction,  fupply 
mutual  defedts,  and  impart  mutual  ftrength 
and  embcllifhment.  If  thofe  who  fill  the 
higher  ftations  in  a  becoming  manner,  con- 
fer the  greateft  benefits  on  their  fellow  men, 
they  are  equally  indebted  to  them  for  their 
fupport.  If  the  latter  ftand  in  need  of  the 
judgment  and  penetration  of  the  former,  in 
order  to  devifc  the  bed  plans  of  profecuting 
the  public  good,  and  of  maintaining  the  ge- 
neral fafety ;  thefe,  again,  ftand  in  need  of 
their  refolution  and  diligence  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution*     If  fome  contribute 
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to  the  inftrudlion  and  improvement  of  their 
fellow  men,  by  teaching  and  illuftrating  the 
grand  principles  of  virtue,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  fociety  is  principally  founded, 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  inftruc- 
tions,  turn  them  to  their  profit,  by  pradtifing 
towards  them  the  virtues  which  they  incul- 
cate. If  one  clafs  of  men  maintain  good  or- 
der and  peace,  and  another  execife  all  the 
elegant  and  ufeful  arts  of  focial  life,  there 
are  others  who  fecure  thefe  enjoyments  and 
advantages  againft  external  invafion,  and 
offer  their  blood  as  their  contribution  to  the 
common  intereft. 

As,  in  the  human  body,  therefore,  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  depends  upon  that  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  again  is 
necefferily  affe&ed  by  whatever  affedts  the 
whole  fyftem  ;  and  there  is  thus  a  mutual  de- 
pendence and  fympathy  among  all  the  parts^ 
fo,  in  fociety,  every  individual  having  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  portion  of  talents,  and,  if  properly 
placed,  a  particular  ftation,  conformable  to 
this,  allotted  to  him,  becomes  neceffary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  and  as 
he  affecls,  is  like  wife  affe&ed  by,  its  pro- 
fperity  or  detriment.  All  are  united  by 
mutual  dependence  and  fupport :  Break 
but  one  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  reft  are  of 
no  ufe,  or,  at  Ieafl,  are  deprived  of  much 
advantage  and  comfort,  which  is  enjoyed 
when  the  fociat  feries  is  complete. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  aliedged,  that  many  of 
thofe  wants,  which  cannot  be  fupplied  but 
in  fociety,  are  not  the  wants  of  nature,  but 
are  mefely  adventitious,  and  generated  in 
that  fociety,  the  necefllty  of  which  they  are 
produced  to  prove.  We  readily  grant  that, 
in  refined  and  highly  polifhed  ftates  of  civi- 
lifed  life,  where  luxury  has  univerfally  diffu- 
fed  its  effeminating  influence,  many  wants 
and  defires  are  generated,  which  are  not 
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only  not  agrcable  lo  nature,  but  repugnant  to 
human  perfection  and  felicity.    Let  it  how- 
ever be  obferved,  that  this  pernicious  ten- 
dency to  human  happinefs  begins  by  loofen- 
ing  thofe  ties  which  knit  men  mod  firmly 
together.   It  is  felfifh,  not  facial,  enjoyments 
-which  are  mod  adverfe  to  human  perfection, 
and  man  begins  to  injure  his  own  happinefs, 
by  feparating  it  from  the  general  good.     It 
is  undoubted  that  all  the  original  powers  of 
human  nature  are  carried  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection in  fociety,  and  droop  and  languifh  in 
folitude.     That  date,  furely,  which  is  mod 
perfective   of  every    human   faculty,  is  the 
mod  natural,  and  it  is  only  by  the  dranged 
perverfion  of  terms  and  ideas  that  the  con- 
trary can  be  aflerted.     But  the  perfection 
of  the  facial  date  cannot  be  attained,  with- 
out the  mutual  dependence  of  mankind,  in 
that  extenfive  fenfe  in  which  I  have  exhibit* 
ed  it.  That  dependence  is,  therefore,  found- 
ed in  the  conditution  of  nature  itfelf. 

CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     IV. 

Final  Caufes  of  the   Variety  of  Human 
Talents. 

IT  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Divine 
Providence  in  bellowing  upon  different 
perfons  different  powers  and  abilities,  to 
point  them  out  for  different  ftations  and 
circumftances,  to  affign  to  them  different 
duties  and  talks,  and  thus  to  promote  moft 
effedually  the  welfare  of  the  human  fpecies. 
By  this  fcheme,  it  is  unqueftionable,  many 
more  advantages  are  obtained  with  regard 

to  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind,  than  could 
have  been  fecured  by  difpenfing  the  fame 
portion  of  ability  and  virtue,  that  diftin- 
guiflies  our  fpecies,  on  any  other  plan  what- 
ever. For  every  particular  talent  is  thus 
cultivated  with  greater  fuccefs,  when  it  oc- 
cupies 
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cupies  the  conftant  and  habitual  attention 
of  its  poffeflbr,  than  it  could  have  been  if 
he  had  been  overloaded  with  a  multiplicity 
of  employments,  or  diffracted  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  various  abilities.  A  greater  fum  of 
excellence  is  thus  produced  in  the  fpecies, 
and,  of  confequence,  its  perfe<5tion  and  hap- 
pinefs  is  more  effectually  promoted.  By 
this  plan  of  diftribution,  moreover,  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  for  the  exercife  of 
many  virtues,  which  could  not  have  other- 
wife  exifted.  Thus,  were  all  equally  wife 
and  learned,  no  opportunity  could  be  afford- 
ed  for  difplaying  either  a  communicative  or 
a  docile  difpofition.  Were  all  equally  rich, 
or  equally  powerful,  neither  generofity  nor 
gratitude  could  be  excited ;  and,  as  there 
could  be  no  demand  for  fuccour  and  pro- 
tection, on  the  one  hand,  there  would  on 
the  other  be  no  occafion  for  condefcenfion 
and  fympathy.  Finally,  mankind,  by  being 
rendered  abfolutely  neceflary  to  each  other, 
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are  conftrained  to  maintain  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices ;  and  fociety  is  thus 
united  by  the  firmeft  and  moft  lading 
bonds. 

In  fact,  this  diverfity  of  talents  and  vir- 
tues appears  to  be  the  chief  circumftance 
which  qualifies  rflen  for  a  focial  and  politi- 
cal exiftence.  Were  all  endowed  with  the 
fame  definite  portion  of  powers,  of  what- 
ever kind,  to  what  purpofe  would  men  affo- 
ciate,  fince  they  would  derive  little  more 
from  their  union  than  they  individually 
poflfefled  ?  An  accumulation  of  mere  ftrength 
would  be  the  only  effedl  of  combined 
powers,  in  the  fame  manner  that  fix  horfes 
can  draw  a  greater  weight,  and  to  a  greater 
diftance,  than  two.  This  diverfity  of  abili- 
ties, by  rendering  mankind  mutually  de- 
pendent from  their  detached  weaknefs,  be- 
comes the  ftrongeft  motive  to  aflbciation, 
the  moft  powerful  bond  of  fociety,  and  its 
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greateft  excellence  and  perfection,  when  it 
is  properly  arranged.  Without  this,  and 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fame  fpecific 
qualities  were,  as  in  the  brutes,  allotted  to 
each  individual,  a  more  perfedt  equality 
would  indeed  be  eftablilhed  among  all 
the  members  of  the  fpecies ;  but  it  would 
be  an  equality  ufelefs  for  every  purpofe  of 
aflbciation,  and  would  ferve  rather  to  fepa- 
rate  than  to  unite  them.  This  circum- 
stance, I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  not 
hitherto  been  fufficiently  conlidered,  at  lead 
not  in  the  light  in  which  I  have  reprefented 
it.  In  this  light,  thofe  pleas  of  fuperior 
wifdom,  or  of  fuperior  power,  which 
Ariftotle  *,  and  fome  late  writers  who  ap- 
pear not  very  favourable  to  the  caufe  of 
equal  freedom,  have  urged  as  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dominion,  of  one  part  of  man- 
kind  over    the    reft,    are     deftkute  of  all 

force. 
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force.  For,  if  thcfe  pleas  fhould  be  admit- 
ted, even  in  their  utmoft  extent,  they  will 
furnilh  no  ground  for  independent  domi- 
nion and  fuperiority,  unlefs  it  can  be  pro- 
ved, at  the  fame  time,  that  the  pofleflbrs  of 
thefe  qualities  are  equally  endowed  with 
every  other  which  is  necefiary  or  conducive 
to  human  felicity.  Should  the  wifdom  and 
the  ftrength  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe)  be 
found  in  different  fubje&s,  it  will  remain 
to  be  decided  to  which  the  fuperiority  is  to 
be  affigned,  and  what  particular  degree  of 
each  of  thefe  qualities  is  neceffary  to  confti- 
tute  a  rightful  claim.  Art  and  ingenuity 
may  likewife  fuppofe  themfelves  entitled 
to  fome  portion  of  dominion,  fince  it  is  un- 
doubted that  their  influence  is  very  con- 
iiderable  in  the  affairs  of  life.  In  this  man- 
ner,  every  thing  is  thrown  into  confufion, 
and  no  clear  notion  of  right  is  any  where 
left.  But,  by  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  fubjeft,  (which  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be 
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found  to  be  the  true  one)  every  man  acquires 
a  clear  and  definite  claim  according  to  the 
portion  he  contributes  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, a  mofc  falutary  equality  is  ftill  left 
among  mankind,  and  the  community  is  knit 
together  by  ties  which  cannot  be  diffolved, 
without  the  deftrudtion  "of  general  and  par- 
ticular happinefs.  In  a  word,  the  flighteft 
contemplation  of  human  nature  convinces 
us  that  man  is  defigned  by  his  Creator  for 
fociety,  and,  as  this  was  his  deltination,  he 
is  fo  conftituted  as  to  be  impelled  towards 
it  by  all  his  propenfities  and  powers,  and 
linked  to  it  by  all  his  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments, with  whatever  abilities  he  may  be 
endowed,  or  in  whatever  ftation  he  may 
be  placed. 
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CHAP,     V. 

The  jujl  Notion  of  the  natural  Equality  of 
Men  is  placed  in  Equality  of  Obliga- 
tion. —  The  proper  Tendency  of  this 
DoSirine. 

IT^ROM  what  has  been  already  faid,  it 
«*•  will  now  fufficiently  appear,  that  the 
moft  perfect  equality  of  obligation,  of  be- 
nefits received  and  returned,  fubfifts  among 
all  the  members  of  fociety,  of  whatever 
denomination  or  degree,  who  faithfully  dif- 
charge  their  duties  ;  that  that  dependance5 
which  the  proud  and  the  powerful  are  fain 
to  limit  to  one  fphere  and  ftation,  runs 
through  all  alike,  and  that  independence,  at 
which  all  afpire,  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  men.  For  although  any  human  be* 
ing  fliould  be  pofleffed  of  cycry  imaginable 
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perfection  and  advantage ;  yet,  while  He 
lives  in  fociety,  and  abundantly  fatisfies  all 
his  focial  propenfities,  from  which  the  fub- 
limeft  pleafures  of  human  nature  are  de- 
rived, he  receives  from  mankind  fuch  an 
ample  portion  of  happinefs,  that  :nd 

to  compenfate  it  by  every  return,  which  th- 
Utmoft  exertion  of  his  abilities  can  enable 
him  to  make.     From  his  elevated  fuperi- 
ority  he  is  thus  obliged  to  defcend  to  t 
equality  of  a  citizen,  and  of  a  man. 

In  the  eye  of  reafon,  therefore,  and  of  the 
Univerfal  Parent,  every  honed  ftation  of  life 
is  equally  honourable,  fince  they  are  all  but 
parts  of  the  great  focial  body  which  his 
wifdom  has  planned,  and  his  power  pre- 
ferves.  In  this  view,  no  human  creature  is 
more  or  lcfll  worthy  than  another,  but  in  as 
far  as  he  difcharges  or  neglefts  the  part 
allotted  to  him,  and  augments  or  diminifh 
the  fum  of  general  felicity;  or  as  he  ©ecu-4 
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pics  a  place  which  he  is  incapable  of  filling* 
deprives  others  of  their  juft  ftation,  fnatches 
from  them  the  rewards  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  or  prevents  them  from  performing 
the  duties  of  the  ftation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  of  the  fphere  in  which  they 
move. 

The,  principles  above  eftablilhed  are 
widely  different  from  thofe  which  pride  and 
tyranny  embrace  and  inculcate.  If  men 
are  endowed  with  fuperior  abilities,  or  raifed 
to  an  exalted  ftation,  they  will  not  ealily 
admit  that,  between  them  and  their  infe- 
riors, the  dependence  and  the  obligation  are 
reciprocal.  Unlefs  they  are  diftinguifhed 
by  peculiar  generality  of  fentiment,  they 
will  confider  it  as  no  very  pleafing  doctrine 
that,  between  the  fovereign  and  the  fubjedt, 
the  magiftrate  and  the  people,  the  great  and 
the  mean,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  acute  and 
the  dull,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  there 

is 
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is  no  difference  but  in  the  poflcflion  of  dif- 
ferent powers,  and  in  the  difcharge  of  differ- 
ent offices  peculiar  to  each  capacity,  and 
ufeful  to  all ;  and  that,  if  the  firft  have  a  juft 
demand  on  the  fecond  for  fubmiflion  and 
obedience,  for  honour  and  refpedt,  for  con- 
venience and  eafe,  the  fecond  have  as  juft  a 
claim  on  them  for  protection  and  defence, 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the 
prefervation  of  equal  liberty,  for  the  fupply 
of  their  wants  and  the  relief  of  their  dif- 
trefles,  for  inftru&ion  and  good  example. 
Pride  and  tyranny  would  place,  on  the  one 
fide,  all  honour  and  refpedt,  and  nothing 
but  difregard  and  contempt,  on  the  other  ; 
here,  all  oppreflion  and  violence,  and  there, 
all  patience  and  fubmiflion  ;  here,  all  con- 
venience and  pleafure,  and  there,  all  labour 
and  indigence;  here,  would  have  the  fmall- 
eft  affiftance  to  be  confidered  as  an  eternal 
obligation,  and  there,  the  greateft  fervices 
to  pafs  for  indifpenfible  duties.  With  fuch 
K  3  fentiments, 
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fentiments,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  mutual 
dependence  and  obligation  of  men  fhould 
be  rejeffced  as  a  dangerous  and  odious  doc- 
trine, equally  fubverfive  of  public  order^ 
and  of  private  right.  Thofe  who  think  and 
aft  in  this  mannjer,  either  making  no.  returns 
for  the  benefits  they  receive  from  fociety,  or 
poffeffing  no  capacity  to  make  them,  are 
eager  to  reprefent  every  notion  of  mutual 
obligation  and  equality  among  men,  as 
imaginary  and  prefumptuous,  and  to  oblige 
the  world  to  look  on  them  as  its  eftablifhed 
lords.  But.fuch  opinions  can  never  retain 
their  influence,  when  knowledge  has  begun 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  mankind  to  un- 
derftand  their  own  nature  and  dignity.  The 
bodies  of  men  can  nerer  be  enflaved,  when 
their  minds  are  free  ;  and  the  mod  diligent 
care  of  ail  defpots,  of  whatever  rank  or  de- 
nomination, ever  has  been,  and  ever  mult 
be,  to  keep  mankind  in  ignorance.  As 
foon  as  knowledge  diffufes  her  light  over 

the 
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the  dungeon  in  which  they  are  inchained, 
the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  their  chains 
fall  off.  In  faft,  pride  and  tyranny,  by 
deftroying  that  mutual  obligation,  and  that 
juft  equality  which  we  have  now  eitablifhed, 
lap  the  very  pillars  which  fupport  greatnefs 
and  difplay  fplendour.  For,  if  there  is  no 
mutual  obligation,  no  parity  of  right,  then 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  weaknefs,  on 
the  other,  are  the  only  bonds  of  focial  or 
civil  union.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  where,  in  fuch 
circumftances,  the  greateft  power  will  be 
found;  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
the  mean,  the  illiterate -,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
rich,the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  ingenious, 
But  if  the  grand  principal  of  equality  of  ob- 
ligation, and  of  mutual  dependence,  is 
adopted  in  opinion,  as  it  is  efcablifhed  in 
nature ;  if  ftations  and  offices  are  neither 
unjuftly  ufurped,  nor  their  duties  perfidi- 
eufly  and  weakly  performed  ;  the  obligation 
to  obedience  and  fubmiflion  is  as  ftrong  on 
E  4  inferiors. 
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inferiors,  as  that  of  juftice  and  difinterefted 
zeal  for  the  public  good  is  on  rulers  and 
magiftrates ;  and  the  honour  obtained  by 
diflinguifhcd  abilities  is  equally  due  to  their 
poiTeflbrs,  as  the  fruits  of  their  honeft 
labour  are  due  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community.  This  principle  places  the 
fabric  of  fociety  on  a  firm  and  lafling 
foundation,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, however  different  in  point  of  fplendour 
and  ornament,  are  fo  clofely  connected  and 
fo  neceflary  to  the  whole,  that  none  of  them 
can  be  removed  or  defaced,  without  injuring 
the  beauty  or  the  folidity  of  the  ftrudture. 
This  equally  balances  all  the  parts  and 
members  of  the  focial  body,  makes  pre-emi- 
nence itfelf  emerge  from  common  intereft, 
and  again  deprefles  tharfeparate  independ- 
ence which  pre-eminence  would  afTume,  by 
referring  it  to  that  colle&ive  power  from 
which  it  is  wholly  derived.  A  conftant 
balance,  and  rea&ion  of  obligation  and  duty, 

is 
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is  thus  maintained  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  fociety,  fimilar  to  what  we  obfervc 
in  nature.  As  exhalations  and  vapours 
form  the  ocean  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  reding  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  from 
the  fprings  whence  are  derived  the  rivers 
that  water  and  fertilize  the  different  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  return  at  Iaffc  into  the 
ocean,  and  thus  a  conftant  circulation  is 
maintained  ;  fo  the  more  elevated  fpheres 
of  fociety  derive  their  political  exiftence 
and  energy  from  the  general  mafs,  and,  if 
properly  filled,  diftufe  through  the  whole 
focial  body  a  falutary  influence,  which  again 
ferves  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  fplen- 
dour.  The  individuals  that  occupy  thefe 
fpheres,  detatched  from  fociety,  and  confi- 
dered  merely  as  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  are  entitled  to  no  diftin&ion  or  fu- 
periority,  but  what  arifes  from  corporeal 
or  mental  qualities,  which  are  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  nature.  But,  viewed  in  their  con- 
nection 
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ne&ion  with  the  political  body,  they  clainr 
their  pre-eminence  and  power,  on  the  fame 
principle  by  which  fociety  is  held  together, 
namely,  that  the  general  good  muft  limit 
the  pretenfions  of  individuals. 

This  is  that  equality  of  obligation  among 
mankind,  which  has  been  fo  often  afferted, 
but  is  feldom  well  underftood — an  equality 
which  the  proud  and  tyrannical,  difdain,  be- 
caufe  it  oppofes  their  felfiihnefs  or  indolence? 
-—an  equality  which  turbulent  and  defigning 
men  are  fain  to  abufe  as  an  engine  for  over- 
turning regularity  and  government,  and  for 
introducing  that  anarchy  in  the  midft  of 
which  they  themfelves  are  to  rife.  It  is  an 
equality  which  implies  fubordination — an 
equality  of  wants,  with  a  diverfity  of  means 
of  fupplying  them — an  equality  of  obligation, 
%vith  differents  modes  of  difcharging  it%  It 
is  an  equality  which,  by  rendering  all  equally 
neceffary,  makes  all,  who  faithfully  dif- 
charge  their  duties,  equally  honourable  in 

the 
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fight  of  God  ;  but,  by  requiring  h; 
and  lower  ftations,  ious  diftincr 

and  fpheres,  eftablilhes  different  degro 
refpe£tability  and  honour  among  mci 
an  equality  which  degrades  none  but  the  ty- 
rant, the  ruffian,   the  thief,  the  voluptu 
and  the  fluggard  ;  and  e  11,  but  t 

to  the  enobling  dignity  of  conflituent  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  community  of  man', 
and  of  fellow  labourers  with  God  in  advan- 
cing the  felicity  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual creation. 

Not  lefs  abfurd,  than  pernicious,  there- 
fore, is  that  levelling  notion,  which  con- 
founds all  diftindtions  and  ranks,  annihilates 
fubordination,  and  deftroys  that  juft  equ 
which  is  founded  in  nature,  and  in  human 
happinefs.    Wha  juji%  fays  Plutarcb*% 

is 
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is  equal*  but  whatever  is  equal  is  not  always  juft. 
*That  equality  which  many  purfue>  is  the  great  eft 
injujlict.  This  the  Deity  removes  by  giving  to 
each^  as  far  as  poffihle^  his  due  and  his  defert^  and 
defining  it  by  geometric  proportion  and  rule. 
While  this  frantic  opinion  of  equality  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  appointment  of  God 
in  the  eftablifnment  ofibciety,  and  horribly 
definitive  in  its  confequences,  it  commonly 
tends,  like  every  other  extravagant  and  vi- 
cious paffion,  to  fruftrate  its  own  gratifica- 
tion. Taking  Hcentioufnefs  for  liberty,  it  be- 
comes the  greateft  promoter  of  defpotifm. 
For,  as  nothing  has  brought  religion  more 
into  difrepute,  than  bigotry,  fanaticifrn,  and 
hypocri  fy,  which  have  fo  often  afPumed  that 
venerable  and  facred  name ;  and  as  nothing 
has  brought  fo  much  difgrace  on  philofophy, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  the 
profligate  lives  of  pretended  philofophers ; 
fo  Hcentioufnefs j  appearing  under  the  difguife 
of  liberty,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  render  it 

either 
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either  odious  or  contemptible.  The  tyran- 
nical oppreffors  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
their  fervile  abettors,  eagerly  lay  hold  of  the 
horrid  excefles  which  licentioufnefs  pro- 
duces, and  at  which  they  fecretly  rejoice,  as 
infidels  delight  in  the  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion; paint  them  with  the  deepeft  colours 
of  an  inflamed  imagination;  and  afcribc 
them  with  triumph  to  thofe  principles  of 
true  liberty,  to  which  they  are  fo  repugnant 
in  their  origin,  and  fo  pernicious  in  their 
confequences.  The  ignorant  multitude,  in- 
capable of  diftinguifhing  appearances  from 
realities,  haltily  admit  both  the  afTerrion  and 
its  inference,  and  feek  refuge  from  anarchy 
in  the  chains  of  defpotifm.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, and  the  good,  will  equally  guard 
againft  the  wild  declamation  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  the  crafty  infinuations  of  the  ty- 
rant, will  hold  faft  thofe  eternal  principles 
of  equity  which  God  has  imprefTed  on  their 
fouls,  and,  if  they  cannot  evince  their  truth, 

or 
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or  inculcate  their  practice,  on  mankind, 
deplore  the  blindnefs  and  the  corruption 
of  their  fpecies,  and  pray  that  the  Father  of 
light  may  at  laft  unfold  a  day  of  knowledge 
and  ferenity,  when  the  benignant  voice  of 
truth  fhall  neither  be  ftifled  by  the  mandate 
of  tyranny,  nor  drowned  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  tumult,  when  the  power  of  oppref- 
lion  fhall  be  extinguifhed  together  with  the 
defire  of  it  ,•  when  freedom  fhall  be  eftab- 
liihed  on  the  balis  of  fubordination,  and  fe- 
cured  by  obedieace  to  law  ;  when  men  fhall 
be  attached  to  juftice  by  thepermament 
blefiings  of  fecurity  and  peace6 
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CHAP.      VI. 

Some  Ct  'ices  of  'Equality   not  yet 

?dered, 

_T  AVING,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 

■*•  -*•  explained  the  chief  foundation  on 
-which  it  may  be  aflerted  that  all  men  are 
equal,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  every  focial  and 
civil  duty,  I  fliall  now  briefly  point  out  fe- 
veral  other  refpecfts  in  which  the  equality  of 
mankind  is  farther  evident,, 

I.  All  men  are  endowed  with  the  fame 
frame  of  body,  and  with  the  fame  genera^ 
conftitution  of  mind.  Notwithftanding  the 
diverfities  which  obtain  among  individuals, 
in  point  of  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence in  any  of  the  original  faculties  of 
our  nature,  all  the  fpcc  ■ -pting  fomc 
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tincommon  and  monftrous  inftances,  is  cha~ 
ra&erifed  by  the  fame  members  and  organs 
of  body,  and  by  the  fame  faculties,  propen- 
fities,  and  afredions  of  foul.  Does  the  rich- 
efl,  the  moft  powerful,  the  mod  beautiful, 
the  mofi:  ingenious  among  the  fons  of  men, 
feel  lefs  the  fenfe  of  hunger  and  thirft,  of 
cold  and  pain,  than  thofe  of  contrary  de- 
fcriptions ;  or  are  thefe  laft  lefs  diftinguifhed 
than  the  former,  by  the  general  conftrudtion 
and  organs  of  the  human  frame  ?  Do  not  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  obfcure  and  the  ele- 
vated, come  into  the  world  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  imbecility  and  wretchednefs  ?  Is  the  in- 
fant of  opulent  parents  poffeffed  of  greater 
vigour,  or  does  he  require  lefs  the  affiftance 
of  thofe  on  whofe  care  he  is  immediately  cafr, 
than  the  infant  of  the  peafant  or  the  beggar  ? 
Can  he  already  difcern  and  provide  his  food, 
ufe  his  limbs,  defend  himfelf  from  danger, 
and,  by  his  hereditary  independence,  vindi- 
cate the  true  fuperiority  of  his  condition  ? 

So 
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So  far  is  any  of  thefe  from  being  the  cafe, 
that,  if  there  is  any  difference,  in  thefe  re- 
fpedls,  between  him  and  the  infant  of  mean- 
er rank,  it  is  all  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
This,  from  the  ftrong  and  healthy  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  parents,  brings  along  with  him  a 
frame  naturally  vigorous  and  robuft,  and  re- 
quiring only  the  moil  ordinary  care  for  its 
nourifhment,  its  prefervation,  and  its  final 
maturity.  The  other  often  inherits  from 
thofe  who  begat  him  a  fickly  and  (lender 
conftitution,  which  theutmoft  attention  and 
adiduity  can  hardly  preferve  from  extinction 
in  the  moment  of  birth,  and  afterwards 
more  frequently  debilitate  than  ftrengthen. 

Again,  the  fame  natural  principles,  prc- 
penfities,  and  affections,  operate  on  all  man* 
kind  with  different  degrees  of  force,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  fituations.  All  men, 
of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  are  ftrongly 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  felf-prcfervation 
F  by 
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by  the  love  of  liberty,  by  the  defire  of  plea*' 
fure,  and  an  averfion  to  pain,  by  the  love  of 
fociety,  and  a  diflike  of  folitude,  by  the  pa- 
rental, conjugal,  and  filial  attachments,  by 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  by  refentment  of  injuries, 
and  by  a  certain  affection  for  their  country. 
None  are  deftitute  of  fome  perception  of 
beauty,  order,  and  magnificence  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  art,  and  none,  but  fuch 
as  are  monftroufly  corrupted,  are  infenfiblc 
to  the  eternal  diftin&ions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  truth  and  error, 
in  human  judgments  and  a&ions.  Even  the 
mod  ftupid,  ignorant,  and  perverfe  of  the 
human  fpecies  differ,  in  this  refpedl,  from 
the  brutes,  that,  as  they  remember  the  paft 
and  anticipate  the  future,  fo  they  are  capable 
of  forming  and  purfuing  fome  plan  of  life, 
of  conceiving  fome  fyftem  of  happinefs 
which  they  defire  to  attain,  or  fome  image 
of  mifery  which  they  endeavour  to  avoid. 
No  human  being,  therefore,  enjoys  or  fuf. 

fer 
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Fers  like  the  inferior  animals,  according 
to  the  blind  impulfes  of  appetite,  or  the 
unanticipated  impreflions  of  fenfe,  but 
has  fome  previous  deliberation  and  choice 
with  regard  to  the  objedte  of  defire  and  aver* 
lion.  Every  mortal  alfo  feels  that,  by  the 
birth-right  of  human  nature,  he  is  entitled 
to  certain  rights^  of  which  he  cannot  be  de- 
prived without  ceafing  to  be  a  man,  or  with- 
out envying  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
creatures.  Thefe  are  the  common  features 
Of  humanity  which  charadterife  all  the  fpe- 
eies,  and  eftablifti  among  them  fo  many 
points  of  equality-. 

II.  All  men  are  equal  in  being  equally 
expofed  to  viciftitudes,  and  to  death.  To 
attempt  any  proof  of  thefe  fads  would  be 
nugatory  and  ridiculous.  But  the  confe- 
quences  to  be  deduced  from  them,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  light  in  which  the  different  or- 
iders  and  descriptions  of  men  ought  to  view 
F  2  each 
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each  other,  are  not  fo  evident,  or  at  Ieaft 
poffefs  not  that  influence  over  the  heart,  to 
which  they  are  in  reafon  entitled.  For,  if 
the  mofl  exalted  of  mankind  muft,  as  well 
as  the  loweft,  fubmit  to  the  ftroke  of  death, 
and  moulder  the  prey  of  worms  in  the  grave, 
if  this  event  equally  hangs  over  his  head 
every  moment,  and,  when  it  happens,  muft 
flrip  him  of  every  external  diftindlion;  can 
any  pretentions  be  more  abfurd  than  thofe 
of  pride,  which  are  folely  founded  on  a  pre- 
eminence fo  tranfient  and  uncertain?  For 
any  one,  therefore,  to  value  himfelf  on  fuch 
tranfitory  diftinftions,  is  as  ridiculous,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  traveller  to  imagine  himfelf 
proprietor  of  every  field  through  which  he 
patted. 

Befides,  the  ftations  which  difcriminate 
the  different  orders  of  fociety,  are  by  no 
means  permanently  attached  to  any  number 
of  individuals  that  may  now  enjoy  them,  or 
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to  their  defcendants.     They  are  fubjecl  to 
many  viciffitudes,  and  have  a  conftant  ten- 
dency to  change.     As  the  parts  of  material 
nature  are  in  perpetual  fluctuation,  and  are 
fometimes  altered  by  fecret  and  filent  decays, 
fometimes  by  violent  convuliions,  by  tem- 
pefts,  hurricanes,  inundations,  earthquakes, 
and  volcanos ;  in  like  manner,  the  various 
orders  of  fociety  are  expofed  to   conftant 
changes,  partly  by  fudden  and  violent  agi- 
tations, partly  by  thofe  fecret,  but  certain, 
caufes,  which  are  continually  operating  the 
exaltation  or  the  depreflion  of  men.   Foreign 
wars  or  domeftic  commotions,  fignal  cala- 
mities or  uncommon  profperity,  illuftrious 
virtues  or  flragrant  vices,  produce  the  mod 
wonderful   alterations  in    human    fortunes. 
Leaving  the  public  tranfaclions  of  our  own 
times,  which  furnifh  mod  ftriking  proofs  of 
this  fact,  what  numbcrlcfs  inftances  croud 
into  the  mind  while  it  revolves  the  events 
of  ancient  or  modern  hiftory  ! 

F  3  Fortuna 
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Fortuna  Taevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  infolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Tranfmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii  benigna  {. 

Hor.#  Od.  I.  iii.  29, 

There  is,  befides,  in  every  ftation  a  certain 
tendency  to  change,  and  the  fame  caufes 
that  produced  the  elevation  of  the  higher  or- 
ders of  men,  are  imperceptibly  operating 
alfo  in  favour  of  others  placed  in  inferior 
conditions.  As  a  proje&ile,  when  it  has 
reached  its  higheft  point  of  elevation,  begins 
immediately  to  defcend,  and  continues  its 
courfe  downwards  with  an  accelerated  ve- 
locity;  fo  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 

point 

$  For  Fortune,  crer  changing  dame^ 
Indulge*  her  malicious  joy, 
And  conftant  plays  her  haughty  game, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  deftroy ; 
To-day  to  me  her  bounty  flows, 
And  now  on  others  fhe  the  blifs  beftows. 

Fxancis's  Tranflatioty 
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point  of  exaltation,  beyond  which  human 
grandeur  cannot  proceed,  and  which,  by- 
being  the  termination  of  fplendour,  becomes 
the  beginning  of  decline,  and  of  final  pre- 
cipitation. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  feed 
of  a  tree,  from  the  moment  it  is  dropped 
Into  the  ground,  is  continually  expanding, 
and  receiving  from  the  earth  new  additions 
to  its  growth,  till  it  mingle  its  branches 
with  the  clouds,  and  cover  the  foil  with  its 
lhade ;  in  like  manner,  among  the  lower  or- 
ders of  men,  there  are  evident  principles  of 
increafe  and  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
which  fail  not  to  operate  fuccefsfully  when 
they  are  favoured  by  opportunities. 

For,  what  are  the  vices  which  are  apteft 
to  infedt  elevated  and  affluent  cirumftances ; 
and  what  the  virtues  which  an  humble  and 
hard  lot  mod  eafily  engenders  and  cherifhcs  ? 
In  the  former,  we  often  behold  pride,  which 
excites  indignation  and  hatred,  and  confe- 
F  4  quemly 
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quently,  combinations  to  rcprefs  it.  Wc 
behold  luxury  and  extravagance,  which 
wafte  rapidly  the  molt  fplendid  fortunes, 
and  incapacitate  for  exertion  and  activity. 
We  behold  careleflhefs  and  inattention, 
which  allow  people's  affairs  to  run  into  dis- 
order, and  occafion  irreparable  confufion  at 
laft.  We  often  behold  extortion,  oppreffion> 
and  flagrant  abufe  of  power,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve broken  circumftances,  which  haften 
the  ruin  they  are  employed  to  prevent,  and 
produce  indelible  difgrace. 

In  an  humble  andfevere  lot,  we  frequent- 
ly fee  humility  and  modefty,  which  never 
fail  to  conciliate  complacency.  We  fee  pa- 
tience and  frugality,  of  which  the  former 
renders  the  hardeft  condition  tolerable,  and 
the  latter  draws  eafe  from  penury. .  We  fee 
induftry,  and  a  fuccesful  exertion  of  abilities* 
which  firft  make  men  ufeful  and  indifpen- 
fibly  neceffary  even  to  their  fuperiors  $  then 

bring 
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bring  them  into  notice  and   regard ;   and, 
laftly,    raife  them    to   truft   and   affluence. 
Thus,  while  thofe  who  are  placed  in  the 
higheft  ftations,  fuppofing  they  have  no  ex- 
ertions to  make,  becaufe  they  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  human  greatnefs,  are  verging 
towards  decline  and  obfeurity,  thofe   who 
move  in  an  inferior  fphere,  urged  by  their 
neceflities,  or  ftimulated  by  their  ambition, 
are  making  conftant  efforts  to  rife,  watch- 
ing every  favourable  opportunity  of  fuccefs, 
and  filently  climbing  the  fteep  from  which 
the  former  are  defcending.    Where  are  now 
thofe  illultrious  families  that  occupy  fuch  a 
remarkable  place  in  ancient  hiftory  ?  They 
are  not  furely  all  cxtinft;  their  defcendants, 
doubtlefs,  exilt  fomewhere  upon  the  earth. 
But  they  are  confounded  with  the  general 
mafs  of  mankind,  while  others  have  arifen 
to  fhine  in  the  fphere  from  which  they  have 
departed.     It  is   thus  that   Divine    Provi- 
dence,   which   has,  for  the  wifeft   reafons, 

eftablifhcd, 
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cftablifhed,  an  inequality  of  flations  and  ta- 
lents among  men.  has,  by  allowing  their 
virtues  and  vices  to  operate  their  natural 
effefts  of  alternate  depreffion  and  exaltation, 
reftored  the  balance,  which  difappears  from 
the  view  of  fuperficial  obfervers. 

III.  If  we  juftly  eftimate  the  advantages 
and  inconveniencies  of  every  condition  of 
life,  we  fhall  find  that  they  nearly  balance 
each  other,  that  the  fum  of  happinefs,  fhar- 
cd  among  the  human  fpecies,  is  divided  in 
pretty  equitable  portions  ;  and  that  equality 
of  enjoyment  is  another  ground,  on  which 
the  different  ranks  of  fociety,  if  not  the  indi- 
viduals that  are  placed  in  them,  are  on  a 
level.  The  grand  difference,  in  this  refpedt, 
confifts  in  what  is  appropriated  to  no  fta- 
tion  or  fortune,  but  is  equally  open  to  them 
all — internal  difpofition  and  character ; 
which,  it  is  unqueftionable,  may  be  difplay- 
cd  in  their  greatcft  excellence,  and  enjoyed 

in 
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in  their  highefl:  perfection,  in  the  lovveft,  as 
well  as  in  the  mod  elevated,  fphere.  As 
the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  however 
removed  from  the  Equator,  or  the  Poles, 
enjoy  equal  meafures  of  light  and  darknefs, 
though  diftributed  in  different  manners  ;  fo 
the  different  orders  of  fociety  poffefs  equal 
portions  of  felicity,  and  are  expofed  to  equal 
pains,  though  the  modes  of  enjoyment  and 
fufferingbe  diverfified.  If  the  honours  of 
an  exalted  ftation  are  greater  than  thofe  of 
an  humble  one,  its  duties  are  alfo  more  dif- 
ficult; if  its  virtues  are  more  fplendid,  its 
temptations  are  more  enticing,  and  its  vices 
more  confpicuous  ;  if  its  enjoyments  are 
more  refined,  its  fufferings  are  more  acute, 
and  its  afflictions  more  durable.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  burden  of  labour  is  heavier 
than  that  of  indolence,  or  the  pains  of  indi- 
gence greater  than  thofe  of  fenfuality  ?  Con- 
fider  that  health  often  fmiles  on  the  cheek 
pf  poverty,  while  difeafe  deforms  the  face 

of 
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of  opulence.  Do  any  imagine  that  the  fo- 
licitude  of  providing  daily  fubfiftence  is 
greater  than  that  which  attends  the  im- 
provement, or  the  fecurity,  of  an  extenfive 
eftate — that  the  real  wants  of  nature  afford 
more  anxiety  and  care  than  the  imaginary 
demands  of  extravagance — that  the  evils 
which  are  really  felt,  are  greater  than  thofe 
which  diflempered  fancy  creates  ? — let  fuch 
confider  the  difcontent,  the  uneafinefs,  the 
deje&ion,  the  wayward  humours,  and  the 
fullen  gloom,  that  fo  often  haunt  the  great 
and  the  wealthy,  and  acknowledge  thatfleep 
vifits  the  couch  of  ftrawr,  and  flies  from  the 
bed  of  down.  Do  any  imagine  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  purfue,  with  conftancy  and 
firmnefs,  the  rugged  and  thorny  paths  of  the 
humble  vale  of  life,  than  to  maintain  the 
elevated  pods  of  dignity  and  honour,  in  the 
midft  of  intrigue,  of  competition,  of  cla- 
mour, and  of  all  the  uncertainty  of  favour  ? 
Let  them  refledt  on  the  folicitudes  and  the 
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terrors  of  the  public  governour,  when  un- 
fuccefsful  ilTues  attend  his  adminiftration, 
when  the  tide  of  popular  approbation  begins 
to  ebb,  when  his  enemies  fpread  difcontent 
through  the  land,  reprefent  him  to  the  peo- 
ple as  the  author  of  their  calamities,  and 
roufe  them  to  facrifice  him  as  the  victim  of 
their  fury.  The  ftorm  often  burfts  on  the 
palace,  when  it  pafTes  inoffenfively  over  the 
cottage  ! 

IV,  All  men  are  equal  in  having  fomc 
peculiar  duty  to  difchargc,  fome  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  exhibition  of  correfpon- 
ding  virtues,  fome  peculiar  temptations  to 
correfponding  vices,  and  in  being  placed  in 
a  courfe  of  probation  for  a  future  and  final 
If  the  duties  of  each  ftation  are  pro- 
perly difcharged,  its  virtues  proportionably 
displayed,  and  its  temptations  furmoun 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  greateft 
praife  is  due  to  the  fupcrior  or  inferior  ranks 

of 
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of  focietyv  If  the  duties  or  the  virtues  of 
either  are  negledted,  or  its  temptations  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  the  blame  is  equal  on  both 
fides,  although  the  punifhments  are  fre-> 
quently  diftributed  very  unequally  under 
human  governments.  That  all  men  are  at 
prefent  placed  in  a  preparatory  ftate  for  a 
future  exiftence,  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion  concur  in  evincing.  It  is  no  lefs 
evident,  from  the  eternal  principles  by 
which  the  divine  government  is  adminis- 
tered, that  the  characters  which  men  have 
acquired  in  the  prefent  period  of  being  will 
be  the  only  mcafures  of  their  future  fate, 
and  that  all  thofe  diftindions,  which  arc 
wholly  external,  will  then  difappear  for 
ever!  If  any  regard  is  then  paid  to  the  dif- 
ferent ftations  which  men  have  occupied 
here  below,  it  will  only  be  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  far  they  have  difcharged  the 
duties  of  them,  and  what  degree  of  merit,  or 
demerit,  is  to  be  affigned  to  each  individual, 

according 
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according  to  the  talents  he  poflefTed,  and 
the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  the  practice 
of  every  virtue.  Here  all  men  are  placed 
on  the  mod  perfect  equality,  have  the  fame 
hopes,  the  fame  fears,  the  fame  pleas  to 
urge,  the  fame  titles  to  produce,  or  rather 
are  levelled  by  the  fame  incapacity  of  all 
merit,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Great  Judge,  operating 
through  the  plan  of  falvation  he  has  eftab- 
lifhed.  On  this  equality,  in  fa£t,  both  the 
general  fpirit,  and  the  particular  precepts 
of  chriftianity  are  founded.  It  declares  all 
mankind  to  be  produced  by  one  common 
creator,  defcended  from  one  common  flock, 
infedted  by  one  common  guilt,  and  lying 
under  the  fame  condemnation.  It  offers  to 
them  all  the  fame  terms  of  falvation, 
through  one  common  faviour,  prefcribes  to 
them  the  fame  laws,  threatens  them  with 
the  fame  punifhments,  and  animates  them 
by  the  fame  rewards.      It  reprefents  them 

to 
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to  each  other,  as  brethren,  as  members  of 
one  family,  of  one  body,  of  which  Chrift  is 
the  head,  teaches  them  to  confider  the  differ- 
ent conditions  and  ftations  of  life,  in  which 
they  may  be  placed,  as  only  different  modes 
of  their  common  probation,  and  direfts  their 
views  to  that  final  period  when  every  one 
fhall  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil*.  With  his 
eyes  turned  to  this  fcene,  with  any  adequate 
impreffion  of  this  awful  confummation  on 
his  heart,  (and  mad  muft  he  be  to  whofe 
mind  fuch  thoughts  are  never  prefent !)  can 
any  one  deny  the  equality  of  mankind,  nor 
perceive. the  empty  titles,  and  tinfel  fplen- 
dours,  and  idle  pageants  of  this  tranfitory 

period, 

*  Pf.  Ixii  9.  Prov.  xxii.  2.  Math.  vii.  12.  xii.  50. 
xviii.  4.  Luke  ix.  48.  Math.  xx.  25,  26.  Mark  x. 
42,  43,  44.  Luke  xxii.  25,  26,27.  Math,  xxiii.  10, 
II,  12.  Mark  ix.  35.  Luke  xiv.  1 !.  Mark  xii.  31. 
Luke  xvi.  19,  &c.  John  xlii.  13,  14,  15.  Afts  x.  34. 
xvii.  26.     2  Cor.  v.  jo.     James,  ii.  1,  9. 
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period,  fwimming  before  his  fight,  and 
finally  difappearing,  like  the  dreams  which 
occupy  his  fancy  in  deep,  but  fade  and  are 
forgotten  when  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  again 
enjoys  the  reality  of  things  ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Further  Elucidations  of  the  natural 
Equality  of  Men. 

A   FTER  the  deduction  contained  in  the 
**  •*-  preceding  chapters,  it  will  now   be 
more  eafy  to  acquire  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  what  conftitutes  the  juft  and  natural 
equality  of  all  mankind.  I  have  not  hither- 
to, attempted  to  give  any  definition  of  this 
term,  becaufe   the  relation,  which  it  ex- 
prefles,  being  applicable  to  a  confiderable 
variety  of  particulars  in  the  nature,  the  con- 
dition, and  the  circumftances  of  man,  it 
became  neceflary  that  thefe  Ihould  be  con- 
fidered  and  afcertained,  before  any  clear  and 
determinate  notion  of   the  relation   itfelf 
could  be  acquired;  and,  confequently,  any 
definition,  which  might  have  been  previ- 

oufly 
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oufly  given,  would  have  required,  in  order 
to  be  underftood,  this  particular  enumera- 
tion and  developement  of  the  ideas  which 
it  contained.  Every  perfon  underftands 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  equals  when  ap- 
plied to  material  objedts,  to  magnitude,  to 
weight,  or  to  number  of  parts.  Nor  is  its 
fignification  lefs  evident  with  regard  either 
to  the  perfonal  qualities,  or  to  the  external 
condition  and  circumftances,  of  men.  This 
fpecies  of  equality  which  confifls  in  parity  of 
mental  or  corporeal  perfedions,  or  of  exter- 
nal circumftances  and  condition,  has  been 
termed  pbyftcal\  but  is  not  the  fubjedt  of  the 
prefent  queftion,  becaufe,  being  merely 
accidental,  it  affords  no  fixed  and  perma- 
nent relation  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  human  fpecies.  The  perfonal  quali- 
ties of  men  I  have  already  fhewn  to  be  in- 
finitely diverfified  even  by  the  appointment 
of  nature  herfelf,  and  that  diverfity  of  coo, 
dition  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  this  di- 
verfity of  talents  and  of  virtues. 

G  2  The 
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The  equality,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  our 
inquiry,  mud,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  di- 
verfities,  remain  fixed  and  permanent,  and 
has  been  juftly  denominated  moral  equality, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  rights. 
equally  belonging  to  all  men,  and  of  obli- 
gations equally  incumbent  upon  them.  But> 
as  the  foundation  of  thefe  rights,  and  of  thefe 
correfponding  obligations  muft  be  found  in 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature  belonging 
to  every  individual  of  the  fpecies,  the  equali- 
ty of  mankind  may,  in  its  caufe,  if  not  in 
its  effects,  be  alfo  termed  phyfical.  Equality 
of  rights  and  obligations  is  a  moral  -y  equality 
of  the  inherent  and  ejfential  principles,  of  the 
efficient  properties  of  human  nature  is  a  phy- 
ficaly  equality ;  and  on  this  moral  equality  mull 
evidently  reft. 

When  we  enquire,  then,  in  what  fenfe  all 
men  may  be  faid  to  be  equal,  it  is  neceflary 
to  difcover  thofe  inherent  and  effential  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  human  nature  which  are  the  generic 
characters  of  every  individual  human  being; 
or  thofe  external  circumftances  which  are 
the  neceflary  concomitants  of  the  prefcnt 
condition  of  man.  Thefe  furniili  the  links 
which  connect  in  the  bonds  of  one  common  na- 
ture>  the  acute  and  the  dull,  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  monarch  and  the  beggar. 
Thefe  feparate  man  from  the  brute,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  angel,  on  the  other. 
All,  in  whom  thefe  charadteriftic  features 
are  found,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fame 
clafs,  and,  whenever  they  come  together  in 
focial  intercourfe,  antecedently  to  pofitive 
ftipulations,  have  the  fame  rights  to  demand, 
and  the  fame  duties  and  obligations  to  fulfil. 
On  this  foundation,  any  human  being  can 
fay  to  another,  "  I  am  a  man-,  you  are  no 
"  more;  and,  before  you  can  exact  of  mc 
€l  more  than  you  repay,  you  mud  produce 
"  evidence  either  that  you  are  exalted 
G  3  "  above 
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<c  above  human  nature,  or  that  I  am  de~ 
cc  graded  below  it.  You  muft  produce  a 
<c  patent  not  of  noble,  but  of  angelic,  ex- 
"  tradtion;  not  of  a  more  exalted  ftation, 
"  but  of  a  more  exalted  nature;  not  of  fupe- 
fC  rior  abilities  but  of  fuperior  attributes.'* 

In  a  word,  the  equality  of  mankind  is 
placed  in  the  eflential  engredients  and  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  neceflary  condition  of  hu- 
manity ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  juft 
knowledge  of  it,  it  is  requifite  to  abftracfl 
every  external  and  adventitious  circum^ 
ftance,  and  to  fix  our  view  entirely  on  the 
conftituent  parts  of  man.  Nor  will  this 
lead  us  to  an  abftraction,  purely  metaphy^. 
fical,  to  a  mere  fi&ion  of  the  under  Handing. 
Every  man  carries  about  with  him  the  fub- 
je£t  of  examination  and  enquiry ;  and  will 
find  it  in  his  own  inherent  propenfities,  his 
own  defires  and  diverfions,  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  a&ion,  his  own  neceflities,  his  own 

fources 
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fources  of  enjoyment  or  of  fuffering,  with 
whatever  peculiar  and  appropriate  circum- 
ftances  thefe  may  be  accompanied.  What 
he  finds  in  himfelf,  after  a  calm  and  im- 
partial inveftigation,  he  will  alfo  acknow- 
ledge it  muft  be  found  in  every  other  hu- 
man being,  and  will  thus  lay  his  finger  on 
the  natural  equality  of  men.  What  Horace 
has  applied  to  another  fubjecft,  may  as  juftly 
be  applied  to  the  prefent 

Quod  petis  hie  eft, 
Eft  Ulubris,  animus  fi  non  te  deficit  equus  *• 
Hor,  Ep.  1.  i.  xi.  30* 

The  equality  of  mankind,  in  the  common 
principles  of  their  nature,  exifts  in  the 
civilized  regions  of  Europe,  and  in  the  un- 
cultivated wilds  of  America;  and,  to  dif- 
cover  and  acknowledge  it,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  a  candid  heart,  and  an  un- 
biased judgment. 

G4  The 
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If  you  preferye  a  firm  and  equal  mind. 

Francis. 
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The  full  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeft 
might  lead  to  a  complete  analyfis  of  the 
efTential  principles  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  which  forms  fo  important  a  branch  of 
moral  and  political  philofophy,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  bafis  of  the  various  rights  which 
it  eftablifhes,  and  of  the  duties  which  it  in 
culcates,  whether  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  or  of 
civil  fociety.  It  was  however,  fufficient,  for 
the  objedt  of  this  eflay,  to  ftate  and  illuftrate 
the  principal  of  thofe  chara&eriftical  fea- 
tures of  our  fpecies  which  equally  belong 
to  every  individual  of  it.  In  profecution 
of  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  I  have  confidered 
human  nature  as  it  is  found  in  every  ftate, 
whether  of  barbarifm,  or  of  refinement, 
and  endeavoured  to  unfold  thofe  principles 
by  which  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  muft 
be,  actuated,  and  thofe  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  focial  arrangement  which  muft 
unavoidably  take  place  while  any  fpecies  of 
fociety  fubfifts.     This  method  of  enquiry 

feemed 
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feemcd  to  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
it  faved  the  trouble  of  recurring  to  a  ftate  of 
nature,  which  mod  men  are  apt  to  conflder 
as  imaginary,  and  which,  although  it  muft 
have  exilted  before  the  inftitution  of  civil 
fociety,  and  actually  exifts  among  independ- 
ent nations,  is,  indeed,  fufceptible  of  vari- 
ous interpretations. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  orgin  of  the  in- 
equality fubfifting  among  men,  Roufleau 
found  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  ftate 
of  human  nature,  which  exhibited  in  his 
opinion  the  completed  pifture  of  equality* 
Indulging  a  power  of  fidion  intirely  poeti- 
cal, he  ftripped  human  nature  not  only  of 
thofe  appendages  which  civil  inftitutions 
have  annexed  to  it,  and  of  thofe  perfonal 
accomplifhments  which  refult  from  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  improvement,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  eflential  principles,  and  of  that  fpecific 
difference,  by  which  it  is   feparated  from 

the 
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the  brutes.  He  removed  the  intellectual,  and 
moral*  parts  of  man,  and  left  him  nothing 
but  the  animal  and  fenfttive.  If  the  fubjedt 
of  his  enquiry  had  been  the  equality  of  all 
fentient  beings,  this  proceeding  would  have 
been  truly  philofophical  *.  For,  he  would 
then  have  arrived  at  the  point  in  which  they 
all  meet,  and  are  placed  on  a  level,  as  far 
at  leaft,  as  the  comparifon  extends.  There 
is  in  fad,  a  ground  of  equality  between  the 
rational^  and  the  brute  creation  itfelf.  They 
are  equals  not  only  in  being  the  creatures  of 
one  common  author,  but  alfo  in  being 
poffeffed  of  capacities  of  fenfation,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  enjoyment,  or  of  fuffering.  On 
this  ground,  the  brutes  may  juflly  be  faid 
to  have  rights  valid  againft  man*  which  im- 
pofe  on  him,  duties  which  he  is  bound  with 
regard  to  them,  to  difcharge.  They  have 
evidently  a  right  to  be  fubjecled  to  no  un- 

neceffary 

*  See  his  preface  to  the  difcourfe,  fur  Torigine  dc 
nnegalite  parmi  les  hommes. 
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neceflary  diftrefs,  and  to  be  fupplied  with 
fubfiftence  and  fhelter  adapted  to  their  na- 
ture, and  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  re* 
ceived  from  them. 

In  contemplating  man,  with  a  view  ta 
inveftigate  the  equality  in  queftion,  two  cir- 
cumftances. immediately  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  mind  ;  his  foci al  principles ,  and  his^- 
rial  capacities.  By  the  facial  principles  of  man, 
I  underftand  his  attachment  to  ibciety. 
which  manifefts  itfelf  as  foon  as  his  faculties 
begin  to  unfold ;  his  natural  imbecility, 
which  requires  the  fupport  and  cooperation 
of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  his  various  enjoy- 
ments which  refult  from  equitable  and  juftly 
regulated  affociation.  But,  as  nature  has 
deftined  man  for  fociety  both  by  his  wants, 
and  by  his  enjoyments,  fhe  has  alfo  furni (li- 
ed him  with  capacities  adapted  to  this  domi- 
nation.    As  he  is  dependent,  on  his  fpecies, 

for    hi*   fubfiftence,    his  convenience  and 

comfort, 
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comfort,  he  is  qualified  to  contribute  to 
theirs,  by  that  meafure  of  ability,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  which  he  poftefles,  and 
hy  the  place  which  this  naturally  affigns  to 
Mm.  As  fome  portion  of  the  common 
ftock  of  exertion  is  continually  falling  to 
Ills  fhare,  he  is  continually  augmenting  that 
ftock,  as  long  as  he  exercifes  his  powers  in 
any  lawful  and  profitable  manner.  As  he 
is;  fupported,  he  aifo  fupports,  in  his  turn. 
—This  is  not  merely  the  work  of  man,  but 
the  regular  progrefs  of  nature  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  conftiution,  and  in 
she  appointment  of  our  focial  relations. 
For,,  let  us  fuppofe  any  number  of  men 
whatever  affociated  for  the  profecution  of 
any  common  defign.  It  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  firft  Chapter, 
that  they  will  not  all  poffefs  the  fame  iden- 
tical abilities,  or  the  fame  identical  dis- 
positions. Of  confequence,  it  will  be  na- 
tural in  the  allotment  of  their  fhare  of  the- 

common 
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common  work,  to  aflign,  to  each  the  part 
which  he  is  beft  qualified  to  difcharge. 
The  more  voluntary  the  aflbciation  is,  the 
more  exa&  and  juft  will  be  the  diftribution, 
becaufe  it  is  the  interelt  of  all  that  every 
part  fhould  be  performed  in  the  mod  per- 
fect manner.  Here,  then,  the  moil  perfect 
equality  fubfifts  among  all  members  of  the 
aflbciation.  They  are  united  in  one  com- 
mon defign ;  each  is  employed  in  the  prcv 
fecution  of  fome  part  of  it  according  to  his 
capacity  and  power ;  and  they  are  all  equally 
neceflary  to  its  complete  accomplifhment- 
But,  this  is  exadtly  the  plan  of  nature  in  ren- 
dering man  a  focial  being,  in  diftributing* 
among  the  fpecies,  fuch  a  variety  of  talents 
and  abilities  neceflary  to  the  general  welfare 
and  improvement,  and,  thereby,  in  afligning. 
to  each  individual,  a  ftation  or  poft  adapted 
to  his  own  particular  capacity. 


In  civil  fociety,  indeed,  the  arrangement 


is 
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is  frequently  very  different*  Offices  and 
flations  are  often  allotted  to  thofe  who  are 
incapable  of  difchargirtg  the  duties  of  them, 
while  others  are  either  deprived  of  the 
means  of  improving  their  abilities,  or  are 
prevented  from  employing  them  for  the 
common  benefit.  The  plan  of  nature,  and 
of  its  divine  Author,  remains,  neverthelefs, 
the  fame,  and  exhibits  that  mod  confpicuous 
point  of  equality,  which  confifts  in  the  focial 
principles  and  the  focial  capacities  of  every 
individual.  The  nearer  the  adlual  arrange- 
ment of  fociety  is  brought  to  this  plan,  the 
greater  fum  of  public,  and  private  happinefs, 
will  be  produced,  and  that  grand  point, 
which  is  the  perfe&ion  of  civil  life,  will  be 
obtained,  namely,  that  every  individual  will 
find  his  intereft  in  the  intereft  of  the 
community. 

Although  this  ground  of  equality  is  the 
moft  confpicuous  in  the  focial  condition- of 

man, 
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man,  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  refpect  in 
which  all  mankind  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be 
equal,  or  the  only  foundation  on  which  equal 
rights  and  duties  muft  be  eftablilhed.  All 
men  are  likewife  equal  in  being  endowed 
with  the  fame  frame  and  organs  of  bodyf 
and  with  a  rational,  moral,  and  adlive  foul ; 
in  being  born  in  the  fame  weak  and  helplefs 
condition,  expofed  to  all  the  various  vicif- 
fitudes  of  life,  and  fubje&ed  to  unavoidable 
diffolution;  in  being  furnifhed  with  an 
appropriate  portion  of  enjoyment,  and  ap- 
pointed to  undergo  a  definite  portion  of 
labour  and  fufFering,  in  being  called  to  the 
difcharge  both  of  general  and  of  particular 
duties,  and  placed  in  a  ftate  of  probation! 
by  which  their  future  fate  will  be  deter- 
mined. Let  any  perfon  attentively  confider 
all  thefe  circumftances,  and  he  will  acknow- 
ledge, in  them,  fo  many  ftriking  points  of 
equality  among  the  whole  human  race, 
which  ever  have  exifted  and  ever  muft  exift, 

as 
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as  long  as  human  nature  remains,  and  anf 
two  of  mankind  are  found  on  the  earth. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve  that  this 
equality  fubfifts  as  well  among  nations,  as 
individuals.     The  Indian  tribe,  the  Tartar 
horde,  and  the  Hottentot  kraul,  are,  in  this 
refpedl,   placed  on  a*  level  with   the   moft 
polifhed  nations   of  Europe.     Civilization 
and  refinement  exalt  a  nation  above  a  favage 
community,  in  the  fame  manner  that  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  education,  and  rank,  raife  the 
ingenious,  the  learned,  and  the  polite,  above 
the  illiterate  mechanic,  or  the  uninftrudied 
day-labourer.     But,   as  in  the  latter   cafe, 
thefe  advantages  alter  not  the  moral  equality 
of  individuals,  fo,  in  the  former*  the  moral 
equality  of  nations  is  not  affe&ed  by  fupe- 
rior  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
civil   life.     Thefe  are  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit  which  the  common  ftock   of  human 
r.ature  produces  on  its  different  branches, 

and 
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and,  as  thefe  all  fpring  from  the  fame  root* 
if  it  is  injured  or  torn  up,  they  fpeedily 
wither  and  perifh  along  with  it.  Whenever 
refinement  and  polifh  are  oftentatioufly 
difplayed  as  the  titles  of  oppreffion,  the 
inoft  glaring  ignorance  is  exhibited  by  the 
denial  of  the  equality  of  human  nature,  and 
the  moft  fhocking  barbarifm,  by  the  vio- 
lation of  it.  For,  juftice  is  the  fupreme 
ornament  of  man,  and  iniquity  his  loweft 
degradation, 

To  bring  within  a  narrow  compafs  every- 
thing hitherto  faid  on  this  fubjecl :  what- 
ever definition  can  be  given  of  man,  equally 
comprehends  every  individual  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Every  inherent  principle  of  human 
nature  belongs  equally  to  every  individual 
of  the  fpecies.  Every  circumftance  necef- 
farily  attached  to  the  condition  of  man  on 
earth  equally  affects  every  individual  of  the 
fpecies.  Every  right  neceflarily  attached  to 
H  human 
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human  nature  equally  belongs  to  all  men  ; 
and  every  obligation  impofed  by  fuch  rights 
is  equally  incumbent  on  all.  In  thefe 
refpedts,  all  men  are  placed  on  the  moft 
perfedl  footing  of  equality,  and  to  deny  it  is 
to  deny  the  existence  of  human  nature. 
I  now  proceed  to  confider  the  rights 
eftablilhcd  by  the  view  of  equality  now 
exhibited. 


C  H  A  P. 
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ESSAY,       &c. 

BOOK     II. 

What  are  the  Rights  refulting  from  the 
natural  Equality  of  Men  ? 


CHAR      I. 


Of  the  Manner  in  which  <we  acquire  our 
Notion  of  Rights. 

TN  the  difcufllon  of  moral  and  metaphy- 
*  fical  fubjefts,  hardly  any  thing  has  oc- 
cafioned  greater  obfcurity,  and,  of  corv 
fequence,  more  violent  difputes,  than  the 
ambiguity  of  terms,  and  the  vague  and  inde- 
terminate ideas  annexed  to  them  by  different 
parties.  Of  this  no  word  can  afford  a  more 
H  2  ftriking 
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ftriking  inftance  than  the  term  rights  efpe- 
cially    when    applied    to    denote    a   moral 
capacity   to  aSi  to  pojfefs,  or  to  demand,  in 
certain  circumftances.     Of  this  the  notion 
will  be  found  to  be  as  various,  as  the  philo- 
fophical  or  religious   fyftems   which   men 
have   adopted,   the  profeflions  which  they 
have  embraced,  the  ftations  which  they  oc- 
cupy,   or    the     company     they     frequent- 
Although  people  may  agree  in  fome  general 
and  indefinite  notions  of  right,  yet,  in  the 
peculiar  ideas  they  entertain  with  regard  to 
its  application  to  all  the  particular  objeds 
of  human   a&ion  and   purfuit,   it   will   be 
found  that  their  conceptions  are  not  redu- 
cible  to   any   determinate    flandard.     We 
are  not,  on  this  account,  however,  to  ima- 
gine that  the  rights  of  men  are  indefinable, 
or  that  there  are  not  general  clafles  to  which 
they  may  be  reduced.  For,  although  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  individuals  muft  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  different  circumflances  and  rela- 
tions* 
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jions,  there  are  ftill  certain  and  permanent 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
from  which  they  muft  be  deduced,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  powers 
which  fraud  fecretly  obtains,  or  violence 
openly  ufurps.  Unlefs  this  were  the  cafe, 
Jaws  and  obligations  would  be  unmeaning 
words,  and  power  the  only  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Without  entering  at  prefent  into  any  ab- 
flrufe  and  refined  (peculations  concerning 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  I  (lull 
only  obferve,  that  we  feem,  in  general,  to 
denominate  that  right  which  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  univerfal  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, or  that  of  the  individual  himfelf, 
when  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  more  exten- 
five  intereft,  whether  of  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  or  of  the  fmaller  communities  into 
which  the  fpecies  is  divided.  To  thefe 
two  general  heads,  namely,  tendency  to  ge- 
II  3  neral, 
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neral,  and  tendency,  to  particular,  happincfs, 
when  properly  limited,  it  will  be  found  that 
every  thing  juft,  and  honourable,  and  praife^ 
worthy,  in  human  fentiments  and  condudt 
is  ultimately  referable.  Whoever  does,  or 
pojfejfes,  or  demands,  what  is  conducive  to  the 
common  good,  or  to  his  own  intereft  in  con- 
fiftency  with  this,  that  he  fhould  do,  or 
pojfefs,  or  demand,  we  fay  he  has  a  right  to 
do,  to  pojfefs,  or  to  demand,  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  only  notions  we 
can  form  to  ourfelves  of  happinefs  muft  be 
derived  from  thofe  original  principles  of 
our  nature,  by  which  certain  objedls.  are 
conftituted  the  means  of  fatisfadion  and 
pleafure,  and  others  the  caufes  of  uneafinefs 
and  pain.  The  former  become,  on  that  ac- 
count, deferable,  and  the  latter,  disagreeable 
and  odious.  By  implanting  thefe  defires  and 
averfions  in  the  foul  of  man,  the  Creator 
evidently  intended  tha,.  they  fnould  be  in* 

dulged 
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dulged  within  the  limits  he  has  prefcribed 
to  them ;  and,  in  order   to   difcover   thefe 
limits,  has  fuperadded  the  noble  faculty  of 
reafon.     Accordingly,  there  feems  annexed 
to  every  natural  defire  and  propenfity  of  the 
heart,  a  certain  feeling  of  a  right  to  its  in*, 
dulgence.     The   original   propensities   and 
defires  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly  in  the  foul, 
and  impel  it  to  aftion.     In  children,  thefe 
are  the  firft  ftimulants  to  motion  and  acti- 
vity, and,  as  they  are  ftill  undirected  by  the 
higher  principles  of  our  nature,  and  by  the 
improvements  of  experience,,  conftitute  their 
only  notions  of  right.     As  the  inferior  ani- 
mals are  immediately  carried  by  nature  to- 
wards thofe  obje&s   which  are  adapted  to 
fatisfy  their  inftindtive  principles  ;  men  like- 
wife  in  the  firft  period  of  their  exiftence, 
greedily  defire  and  feize  whatever  their  ap- 
petites  or  paflions  point  out   to    them   as 
agreeable,  and  confider  it  as  an  injury  to 
with-hold  from  them  the  indulgence;  but 
H  4  fuch 
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fuch  is  the  beautiful  order  eftabliihed  in  the 
human  conftitution,  that  many  of  thefe 
propenfities  limit  and  balance  each  other,  fo 
that  the  immoderate  indulgence  of  one  pre- 
vents that  fatisfacftion  of  others,  which  is 
alfo  a  neceflary  ingredient  of  happinefs. 
Different  pains  and  inconveniencies,  foon 
experienced  from  unbridled  propenfities, 
fugged  the  neceflity  of  moderation  and  felf- 
command.  The  pleafures  and  the  advan- 
tages of  fociety  attach  men  to  their  fpecies, 
and  point  out,  at  the  fame  time,  the  necef- 
lity of  regulating  their  conduft  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  defires  and  pur- 
fuits  from  encroaching  on  the  equally  na- 
tural defires  and  purfuits  of  others. 

Reafon,  recollecting  the  paft,  and  antici- 
pating the  future,  eftablifhes  fuch  rules  of 
aftion  and  enjoyment  as  unite  the  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs  of  the  individual  with 
the  general  intereft  of  the  fpecies,  and  con- 
vert 
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vert  the  harmonious  movements  of  the 
whole  focial  body  into  the  mod  efficacious 
means  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  all 
its  members  of  whatever  rank  or  degree. 
The  moral  faculty,  furveying  fuch  a  beauti- 
ful and  falutary  arrangement,  fanftions  it 
with  its  approbation,  and  decrees  that  ever/ 
human  being  is  bound  to  a<5t  and  to  enjoy 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  this  fyf- 
tem.  The  various  relations  and  circum- 
ftances  of  men  being  confidered  and  de- 
fined, general  maxims  are  formed,  which 
are  denominated  the  laws  of  nature.  As  the 
human  conftitution  is  the  work  of  the  fu- 
preme  Creator,  whatever  is,  by  juft  in-r 
ference,  deducibie  from  this  conftitution,  as 
a  rule  of  conduct  to  man,  is  as  jufily  held  to 
be  a  divine  law,  as  if  the  Omnipotent 
Legiflator  had  proclaimed  it  with  the  mod 
audible  voice.  From  thefe  general  laws, 
various  rights  are  deduced  competent  to 
men,  whether  as  inherent  in  their  common 

ji.it  u  re, 
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nature,  or  as  belonging  to  thofe  peculiar  re- 
lations in  which  they  are  placed,  by  the  ne- 
ceflkry  arrangements  of  fociety. 

In  this  manner,  the  notions  of  the  dif- 
ferent rights  of  men  are  acquired. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     IL 

The  two  grand  Divifions  of  Rights  which 
jlowfrom  the  natural  Equality  of  Man- 
kind. 

FROM  the  fliort  deduction  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  joined  to  what 
has  been  eftabliihed  in  the  firft  book,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  certain  natural  rights, 
which  cannot  be  infringed  without  over- 
turning  the  foundations  of  human  fociety, 
and  that  there  are  others  which  belong  only 
to  certain  defcriptions  of  men,  in  coin 
fequence  of  that  focial  order  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  general  felicity.  The  former 
are  to  be  confidcred  as  the  original  condi- 
tions of  the  focial  compact ;  the  latter,  as 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  hz  executed ;  and 

both 
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both  flow  from  that  idea  of  equality  of  ob- 
ligation which  we  have  above  illuftrated. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples fo  ftrongly  interwoven  with  the  hu- 
man frame,  fo  intimately  blended  with  its 
offence,  fo  efficient  of  all  that  can  be  called 
human,  that  the  violation  of  them  cannot  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a 
degradation,  nay,  an  entire  extinction  of  the 
diftindtive  attributes  of  the  human  charac- 
ter. Of  confequence,  every  man  ftipulates, 
by  entering  into  fociety  with  his  fpecies, 
that  the  enjoyments  grounded  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples, or,  in  other  words,  the  rights  which 
attach  to  them,  as  the  gifts  of  God  to  his 
rational  creatures,  fhall  be  maintained  to 
him  inviolate ;  and  referves  to  himfelf  the 
privilege  of  defending  them  at  all  hazards, 
whenever  it  is  attempted  to  wreft  them 
from  him.  For,  as  every  human  being  is 
a  conftituent  member  of  the  focial  body,  he 

is* 
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is,  while  he  difcharges  the  duties  incident 
to  his  peculiar  capacity,  entitled,  equally 
with  every  other,  to  the  grand  prerogatives 
of  human  nature,  which  civil  fociety  is  in- 
tended to  maintain  and  improve.  He  is 
as  neceflary,  as  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of 
mankind,  to  the  general  perfection  and 
felicity,  and  he  contributes  to  it  that  portion 
which  his  abilities  enable  him  ■  to  furnifli. 
The  rights,  therefore,  which  are  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  to  the  prefervation  and  happinefs 
of  each  individual,  in  whatever  rank  or 
fituation  he  may  be  placed,  mufl  equally 
belong  to  all,  and  can  never  fuffer  the 
fmallcft  diminution  from  any  claims  or  pre- 
rogatives attached  to  the  diflindlions  of  for- 
tune, of  rank,  or  of  talents.  They  are  the 
neceflary  appendages  of  that  equality ,  which 
fubfifts  among  all  men  amidft  the  diverfi- 
ties  which  fociety  and  civilifation  have  in- 
troduced. 

I  (hall 
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1  fhall  firft  briefly  enumerate  and  explain 
the  inherent  and  original  rights  of  human 
nature,  which  equally  belong  to  all  men 
without  exception ;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  ad- 
ventitious rights,  which  belong  only  to  par- 
ticular defcriptions  of  men,  as  charadterifed, 
whether  by  particular  talents,  or  by  par- 
ticular fituations  in  civil  life,  but  equally  to 
all  to  whom  thefe  defcriptions  are  applie~ 
cable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  original  and  inherent  Rights  of 
human  Nature. 

I.  TT^VERY  innocent  member  of  fociety 
-*--'  has  a  perfeft  right  to  life,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  his  body.  No  principle  is  more 
deeply  engraved  in  the  conftitution  of  all 
animals,  than  that  of  felf-prefervation. 
Every  living  creature  has  an  abhorrence  of 
difiblution,  and  a  ftrong  averfion  from  pain, 
which  is  a  ftimulant  ftill  more  powerful 
than  the  love  of  pleafure ;  becaufe  the  re- 
moval of  evil  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  enjoy- 
ment. Nothing  excites  the  deteftation  of 
mankind  more  than  an  unprovoked  attempt 
on  life,  or  even  violent  afiault,  when  no 
more  is  intended  than  to  wound,  or  to  mu- 
tilate.    Befides,  no  man  can  be  ufeful  to 

fociety, 
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focicty,  but  in  as  far  as  his  life  is  preserved 
and  fecured,  and  bodily  health  and  vigour 
are  neceflary  to  difcharge  the  mod  import- 
ant focial  duties*  The  right  to  thefe  is- 
iacrcd  and  inviolable,  and,  whenever  they 
are  unjuftly  affiliated,  every  man  is  entitled 
to  defend  them  even  by  the  (laughter  of  the 
aggreffor,  when  every  other  means  of  fecu- 
rity  is  removed.  In  this  right  is  evidently 
included  that  of  the  preservation  of  chaftity 
when  attacked. 

II.  Every  man  ha&aperfefi  right  to  the 
full  fruits  of  his  own  honeft  ingenuity  and 
labour.  The  Creator,  by  bellowing  on 
every  perfon  a  certain  portion  of  corporeal 
or  mental  ability,  plainly  intended  that  it 
fhould  be  exercifed.  To  this  exercife  men 
are  impelled  by  the  ftimulants  of  pleafure, 
and  of  pain.  Reafon,  which  enables  man- 
kind to  anticipate  futurity,  fuggefts,  from 
th»  recollection  of  former  wants,  the  necef- 

fity 
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my  of  providing  for  them  when  they  fharl 
again     recur.      The    natural    productions, 
which  may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
ufe  of  man,  neceffarily  become  the  property 
of  the  firft  occupier,  becaufe,  if  they  were 
appropriated  to  none,  they  would  be  ufelefs 
to   all;    at   lead:,    fuch   of  them   as    could 
afford  no  prefent  ufe  would  remain  negledt- 
cd  and  unimproved.     For  no  man  will  be- 
ftow  labour  and  time  on  that  from  which 
he  is  to  receive  no  profit.     Men  are  ftrong- 
Iy  affedted  by  a  tender  folicitude  for  their 
Offspring  and  near  connections,  to  whom 
they  wifh  to  impart  a  fhare  of  their  fuper- 
fluities  during  life,  and,  at  death,  to  trans- 
mit their  entire  poffeffions.     They  are  in- 
flamed with  a  third  of  honour  and  applaufe, 
and  eager  to  obtain  them  by  the  difplay 
of  ufeful,  of  elegant,  or  of  fublime,  talents 
Befides,  while   men  mutually  fupply   each 
other  with   what  they  want,  for  an  equiva- 
lent, fociety  is  more  clofely  cemented  by  a 
4  conftant 
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conftant  interchange  of  the  various  producer 
of  induftry,  of  art,  and  of  wealth ;  and,  by 
the  different  conditions  of  men  in  point  of 
fortune,  opportunity  is,  as  above  obferved, 
afforded  for  the  exercife  of  many  virtues, 
which   could  not  otherwife  exift.     Man's 
double  capacity,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a 
member  of  fociety,  is  thus  belt  preferved, 
and  his  felfifh,  as  well  as  his  focial,  propen- 
iities  are  gratified.    In  fadt,  the  fame  means 
that  enable  him  moft  amply  to  indulge  the 
former,  alfo  qualify  him  for  fatisfying  moft 
effe&ually  the  latter.     By  the  exercife  and 
cultivation  of  all  his  faculties,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  the  opportunities  he  enjoys, 
he  beft  promotes  his  own  private  happinefs, 
and,  in  the  fame  manner,   he  contributes 
moft  to  the  public  good.     As  the  perfec- 
tion and  folidity  of  all  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing produce  the  folidity  and  perfection  of 
the  whole ;  fo,  in  human  fociety,  the  prof- 
perity  of  all  its  members  in  their  different 

relations 
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relations  and  circumftances,  produces  the 
fum  of  general  happinefs.  Notwithftand- 
ing,  therefore,  the  Utopian  fyftem  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  which  fome  political  pro- 
jectors, fixing  their  eyes  on  partial  views  of 
advantage  and  inconvenience,  have  en- 
deavoured to  recommend,  and  fome  fmaller 
focieties  have  exemplified,  it  is  undoubted 
that  both  public  and  private  happinefs  re- 
quire that  the  right  of  propeity  {hould  be 
facredly  maintained. 

This  right  implies  not  only  that  poflef- 
fions,  already  lawfully  acquired,  fhould  re- 
main the  inviolable  property  of  their  poflef- 
fors,  but  alfo,  that  every  honeft  and  fair 
means  of  acquiring  fhould  be  equally  open 
to  all  who  are  placed  in  the  fame  circum- 
fiances.  It  requires  that  a fairfield  be  grant- 
ed for  the  exercife  of  every  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental talent,  and  that  its  natural  rewards 
be  not  with-held  from  it.  Partial  and  nar- 
I  2  ro\r 
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ro\V  fyftems  of  policy,  whereby  the  interefl 
of  a  few  is  only  confulted,  frequently  cramp 
genius,  and  reflrain  induftry,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  common  good. 

Thefe,  however,  with  whatever  pretexts 
they   may  be  coloured,  are  juftly  to  be  ac- 
counted  violations  of  the  facred   right  of 
property,  which  regards  not  only  what  men 
already  honeftly  poffefs,  but  alfo  what  they 
may  honeftly  obtain.     The  powers  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  are 
the  only  property  which  men  receive  from 
nature.      The    exercife    of  thefe    on    the 
varions  natural  productions,  introduced  the 
adventitious  rights  to  thefe  objefts,  and  in- 
heritance  and   contradls    transferred   them 
from  their  original  proprietors  to  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs.     But  the  foundation  of  all  property 
is  the  common  right  to  the  earth,  and  its 
productions,  which  God    has    granted    to 
mankind,  together  with  the  peculiar  appro- 
priation 
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priation  which  every  one  made  of  fome  por- 
tion of  thefe  to  himfelf,  by  theufeofhis 
mental  and  corporeal  powers.  It  is  abfurd 
therefore,  that  adventitious  rights  fhould  be 
facred,  while  the  primary  means  of  acquiring 
thefe  rights  may  be  wantonly  circumfcri- 
bed, 

III.  All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  a  fair 
and  honeft  character,  till  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  have  juftly  forfeited  it.  The  love  of 
character  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human 
breaft,  and,  as  it  can  only  be  extinguifhed 
with  the  extinction  of  integrity  ;  it  is  there- 
fore ftrong  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
virtuous  and  elevated  fentiments.  The 
lofs  of  reputation,  wounding  one  of  the  mod 
lively  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  calamities  in  life.  With  the  lofs 
of  character  many  other  evils  are  unavoidably 
connected,  which,  while  they  deftroy  the 
private  happinefs  of  the  individual,  alfo 
I  3  fruftrate 
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fruftrate  his  public  utility.  The  fuccefs  of 
a  perfon  in  the  world,  whether  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune,  or  in  the  exercife 
of  his  abilities,  depends  greatly  on  the  opi- 
nion which  is  entertained  of  his  integrity. 
His  ufefulnefs  to  fociety  depends  chiefly  on 
the  confidence  which  his  fellow  men  car* 
repofe  in  him.  When  any  man's  honefty 
is  queftioned,  his  talents,  far  from  being 
objects  of  complacency,  are  converted  into 
fources  of  terror;  and  mankind  naturally 
combine  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  thofe 
opportunities  of  exertion^  which  feem  to 
threaten  their  own  fafety. 

Fame,  or  diftinguifhed  confideration  and 
refpedt,  belong  only  to  eminent  abilities, 
virtues,  or  ftations.  But  the  chara&er  of 
honefty  belongs  equally  to  all  who  faithfully 
difcharge  every  fociaj  and  civil  obligation. 
Thofe  who,  in  every  fituation  and  circum- 
fiance,  whether  of  exaltation  or  of  obfeu- 

rity* 
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rity,  carry  along  with  them  purity  of  heart 
and  integrity  of  conduct,  meet  on  the  equa^ 
footing  of  good  men,  and  are  equally  enti- 
tled to  all  the  enjoyment,  advantage,  and 
confideration,  which  that  chara&er  juftly 
claims,  and  cannot  fail  to  poffefs,  if  not 
clouded  by  mifreprefentation,  or  ftained  by 
calumny.  The  mod  illuftrious  abilities,  or 
the  mod  exalted  ftation,  give  not,  of  them- 
felves,  a  better  title  to  a  fair  and  fpotlefs 
charafter,  than  the  moft  moderate  parts,  or 
the  moft  humble  circumftances.  This  rights 
till  it  is  loft  by  vicious  adtion,  extends  to  all 
conditions  and  ranks  without  exception. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

^he  fame  SubjeSi  continued. 

IV.  TTWERY  man  has  a  perfeft  right  tq 
*-J  liberty,  or  to  acSt  in  whatever  man* 
ner  he  pleafes,  provided  he  offers  no  injury 
to  others,  and  violates  no  law  enabled  by 
the  public  authority  of  the  civil  fociety  tQ 
which  he  belongs.  As  foon  as  we  form  the 
notion  of  a  rational  agent,  freedom  imme- 
diately enters  into  the  conception,  and  all 
happinefs  and  all  virtue  reft  on  its  foun- 
dation. For,  as  virtue  confifts  in  the  proper 
ufe  of  all  our  faculties,  or  in  that  condu6t 
-which  is  fuited  to  the  human  nature  and 
condition ;  fo  happinefs  confifts  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  thofe  enjoyments,  of  which 
nature  has  rendered  us  capable,  and  w7hich 
the  right  ufe  of  reafon  enables  us  to  obtain. 

P4 
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But  how  can  he,  who  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  regulating  his  own  actions,  and  of 
determining  and  directing  his  purfuks, 
either  exert  his  faculties  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  is  bed  adapted  to  their  ends,  or  purfue 
thofe  enjoyments,  with  the  greatell  vigour, 
to  which  he  has  afligned  the  highefl  value; 
how  can  he,  who  is  fubjefted  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  another,  contribute  his  portion  to 
the  common  order  and  felicity;  which 
refults  from  the  combined  efforts  of  all  di- 
rected to  this  glorious  and  comprehenfivc 
end — from  the  combined  exertions  of 
knowledge,  wifdom,  (kill,  ingenuity,  dex- 
terity, art,  labour,  refolution,  and  vigour, 
fhared  among  all  the  members  of  the  focial 
body?  Supprefs  the  jud  exertion  of  any  of 
thefe  feparate  portions,  juft  fo  much  is  cut 
off  from  the  general  pcifection  and  happi- 
nefs ;  and,  while  individuals  are  opprefled, 
the  publicfuffers.  Subject  them  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  all  the  light, 

and 
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and  invention,  and  energy,  which  refult 
from  the  free,  but  well  regulated,  efforts  of 
all  a&ing  in  harmonious  concert,  are  gone 
•—all  that  variety  of  talent,  of  defign,  of 
purfuit,  and  of  operation,  which  embellifh, 
and  improve,  and  ftrengthen,  human  fociety, 
is  extinguished — and  the  whole  focial  mafs, 
fubordinated  to  one  feeble  and  impotent 
will,  ever  influenced  by  narrow  and  con- 
tradted  views,  or  by  cloudy  paffions.  either 
pines  in  a  paffive  lethargy,  or  if  it  is  called 
into  a&ion  by  extraordinary  ftimulants, 
exhaufts  its  ftrength  by  its  efforts,  while 
their  produce  is  wholly  drawn  off  by  the 
privileged  part ;  fimilar  to  thofe  aged  trunks 
on  which  we  behold  a  few  of  the  higher 
branches  retaining  their  fap  and  verdure, 
while  the  tree  itfelf  is  rotten,  and  finking 
fpeedily  to  dull.  Thus  the  prefervation  of 
liberty  is  neceffary  to  the  attainment  of 
public,  as  well  as  of  private,  felicity ;  nor 
can  it  ever  be   fuppofed  that  any  human 

being, 
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being,  whofe  judgment  is  found,  and  - 
has  not  been  corrupted  by  long  habits  of 
fervitude,  would  either  explicitly  or  tacitly 
relinq;:ifh  what  is  neceflary  to  every  enjoy- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  without  which 
fociety  itfelf  is  his  greateft  curfe.  In  fhort, 
liberty  and  human  nature  are  infeparable; 
to  deftroy  the  former,  is  to  annihilate  the 
latter — is  to  annihilate  every  notion  of  duty, 
and  virtue,  and  happinefs,  beyond  what  is 
merely  fenfual  and  brutifh. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  love  of 
freedom  fhould  be  ftrong  and  vigorous  in  the 
bread,  in  proportron  to  the  elevation  of 
fentiment,  the  fenfe  of  honour,  the  regard 
for  virtue,  with  which  each  individual  is 
endowed,  and  that,  by  every  generous  and 
feeling  foul,  ilavery  fhould  be  deemed  the 
greateft  of  human  evils.  Bafe,  indeed,  and 
corrupted,  and  broken  by  habits  of  fervile 
fubjedion,  muft  that  man  be,  who  can  con- 
fid  er 
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fider  himfelf  as  the  property  of  his  fellow 
creature,  and  feels  no  indignation  at  the  ty- 
rant who  reduces  him    to   this  defpicablc 
condition  ;  and  who,  degrading  the  rational 
creation!  of  God,  which  he  has  firft  debafed 
in  his  own  foul,  outrages  heaven  while  he 
domineers   upon  earth.     Few  of  mankind 
are  fo  degenerate  as  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  native  dignity  of  man. 
For  althongh  they  may  fubmit  in  filence  to 
£  defpot,  yet  they  abhor  him  in  their  hearts  ; 
and,  when  they  can  do  it  with  fafety,  would 
lay  hold  of  the  firft  opportunity  of  fhaking 
off  the  yoke.     The   names  of  mailer  and 
Have  annihilate  all  claims  of  duty,  all  volun- 
tary offerings  of  affection,  and  exhibit  man 
to  man  in  a  ftate  of  hoftiiity,  where  power  is 
the  only  right,  and  terror  the  only  obliga- 
tion *. 

Not- 

*  From  thefe  considerations  it  may  be  eflablifhed  as 
a  certain  tmh,  that  arbitrary  governments,  in  whatever 

hands 
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Notwithftanding  this  averfion  to  fervi- 
tude,  and  this  love  of  freedom  fo  ftrongljr 
implanted  in  the  human  bread,  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  there  is  in  mankind  both  an 
aftonifhing  propenfity  to  tyrannize,  and  a 
wonderful  facility  in  fubmitting  to  enor- 
mous  power.      The   freedom    which   men 

claim 

bands  they  may  be  placed,  can  never  effectually  fecure  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  With  whatever  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  a  prince  may  be  endowed,  it  is  impofiible,  from  the 
narrownefs  of  the  human  mind,  that  his  ?ievvs  can  extend 
to  every  department  of  civil  focicty  ;  and  he  will  be  un- 
avoidably expofed  to  impofition  from  fome  quarter  or 
other.  His  adminiftration,  of  confequence,  can  never 
be  marked  with  that  extcnfive  beneficence,  which  rcfults 
from  forms  of  government  which  are  calculated  to  collect 
into  one  point  the  wifdom,  ingenuity,  and  vigour,  whick 
are  diffufed  through  the  whole  focial  body.  Befides,  as 
it  is  the  intention  of  civil  fociety  to  promote  the  happi- 
Befs  of  all  its  members,  it  is  impofiible  that  its  ends  can 
be  obtained,  when  the  fenfe  of  freedom,  which  is  fo  ef- 
fential  an  ingredient  of  human  felicity,  is  either  com- 
pletely extinguilhed,  or  deprived  of  its  enjoyments. 
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claim  to  themfelves,  they  are  not  willing  to 
grant  to  others,  and  the  principle  which 
infpires  the  wifh  of  independence,  produces 
the  exercife  of  oppreffion.  The  love  of 
pre-eminence  and  power  rejects  compe- 
tition and  equality ;  fond  attachment  to 
one's  own  opinions  ftimulates  men  to  pre- 
fcribe  them  as  rules  to* others;  pofTeffion 
conftantly  aims  at  enlarging  its  bounds  ; 
elevation  and  authority  have  a  perpetual 
tendency  upwards,  and,  in  their  afcent,  de- 
prefs  thofe  parts  through  which  they  move 
—the  generality  of  mankind,  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  admire  fplendour  and  wealth,  or 
eminent  talents,  readily  fubmit  to  their  do- 
minion ;  and  voluntary  homage  often  begins 
the  fubje&ion,  which  is  at  laft  exaited  as  a 
right.  Habits  of  fervitude  debiliate  the 
fenfe  of  freedom,  and  the  rigours  of  oppref- 
fion are  frequently  neceffary  to  roufe  it.  It 
is  thus  that  the  love  of  independence  ftimu- 
lates to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others,  and 

that 
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that   fuch   encroachment  is    fo   frequently 
fuccefsful. 

On  this  account,  all  civil  liberty  is  limit* 
ed  by  thefe  two  conditions,  abftinence  from 
injury  to  others,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  political  fociety. 
Whoever  injures  others  is  not  a  free  man, 
but  a  tyrant ;  and,  if  he  is  free,  others  are 
flaves  *.  As  it  is  the  grand  defign  of  civil 
fociety  to  fecure  men  from  that  injuftice 
and  violence  which  would  foon  fubje<5l  all  to 
the  moil  powerful,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
public  authority  fhould  circumfcribe  the 
actions  of  each  individual.  While  all  are 
equally  fubjedl  to  this  authority,  and  the 
colle&ive  power  of  the  whole  community  is 
centered  in  this  point,  it  follows  as  a  necef- 

fary 

*  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  infcription  libfrtas 
on  the  prifons  of  Genoa.  Sec  RouiTeau — Contrat  So- 
cial— and  Howard  on  Prifons. 
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firy  confequcncc  of  that  equality,  which  coiP 
fifts  in  the  relation  that  all  equally  bear  to 
the  focial  body,  that  the  adions  of  each 
fhould  be  direded  and  limited  by  this  rela- 
tion. No  member  is  fubjed  to  another* 
confidered  as  a  member,  but  every  member 
is  fubjed  to  the  whole  in  its  collective  capa- 
city ;  and,  when  this  capacity  is  transferred 
to  any  parr,  or  to  any  number  of  parts  of  the 
focial  body,  thefe,  deriving  their  pre-emi- 
nence and  authority  from  the  whole  focety, 
have  a  right  to  govern  all  its  members, 
while,  in  every  inftance  in  which  they  ap- 
pear as  members  thcmfelves,  and  ad:,  not  in 
a  public,  but  in  a  private,  capacity,  they  are 
equally  fubjed  to  the  common  will,  expref- 
fed  by  public  laws,  with  all  the  other  mem. 
bers  of  the  community*  In  civil  fociety,  k 
is  this  alone  that  maintains  that  equality 
which  fubfifts  among  all  its  different  mem- 
bers, notwithftanding  the  diverfities  which 
fortune,  rank,  or  talents,  have  introduced. 

For* 
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For,  as  thefe  only  diverfify  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  to  contribute  his  portion  to 
the  public  good ;  fo,  when  all  are  equally 
fubjedl  to  common  laws,  all  are  levelled  by 
this  common  fubjedlion,  and  every  one  is 
reftricied  to  that  line  ofcondudt,  which  is 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  and  welfare  of 
the  political  fyftem.  Unlimited  freedom  is 
unattainable  not  only  in  civil  fociety,  but  in 
every  fpecies  of  aflbciation  whatever,  becaufe 
the  actions  of  every  individual  of  thefociety 
are  limited  by  the  actions  of  all  the  reft,  and 
by  the  general  defign  and  conditions  of 
aflbciation  itfelf.  The  grand  defign  of  every 
focial  union  is  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
all  its  members  for  the  common  good.  It 
is  hence  incumbent  on  every  one  of  them, 
fo  to  regulate  his  conduft,  as  to  contribute 
to  the  end  propofed.  Nay,  perfedt  liberty, 
if,  by  that  term,  we  understand  the  unrc- 
ftrained  indulgence  of  every  defire  and  pro- 
penfity,  is  as  inconfiftcnt  with  the  rational 
K  conftitution 
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conftitution  of  each  individual,  as  it  is  with 
the  principles  of  civil  union.  For  there  is 
an  order  eftablifhed  by  nature  among  all  our 
defires  and  palllons;  and  reafon  is  given 
both  to  difcover  and  to  maintain  it.  As  the 
violater  of  civil  order  ceafes  to  be  a  citizen* 
and  becomes  a  public  enemy,  in  like  manner 
he,  who  violates  the  order  of  the  moral  and 
rational  nature  ceafes  to  be  a  man,  degene- 
rates into  a  brute,  and  is  the  deftroyer  of  his 
own  happinefs.  As  a  man,  he  only  is  free, 
who,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  paffion* 
freely  follows  the  dictates  of  his  nobler  fa- 
culties, and  indulges  every  natural  propenfity 
in  confiftency  with  mental  order.  In  the 
fame  way,  civil  fociety  is  free,  when  deliver- 
ed from  arbitrary  power,  in  whatever  fhape 
it  may  exift,  all  its  members  are  placed  un- 
der the  empire  and  dominion  of  laws,  en- 
forcing the  grand  principles  of  political 
union,  and  equally  binding  on  the  legiflators 
themfelves  as   on  the  people.     If  any  are 
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raifed  above  law,  or  enjoy  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
public  good,  and  are  burthenfome  to  the 
community,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
advantageous  to  the  pofleflbrs  of  them,  the 
principles  of  civil  union  are  oppofed,  politi- 
cal equality  is  fubverted,  and  oppreiTion, 
more  or  lefs  grievous  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  fuch  inequality,  is  introduced. 

As  the  limitation  of  law  is  infeparable 
from  the  liberty  to  which  every  citizen  has 
an  inconteftible  right ;  fo  this  right  implies 
that,  in  every  inftance,  neither  contrary  to 
law,  nor  injurious  to  others,  every  innocent 
perfon,  who  has  reached  the  years  of  matu- 
rity, and  has  not  voluntarily  fubje&ed  his 
actions  to  the  controul  of  others,  fhould  en- 
joy the  power  of  acting  as  he  pleafcs.  Per- 
fons  of  found  judgment,  and  of  generous 
fcntiments,  will,  in  the  ufe  of  this  freedom, 
confult  not  only  their  own  pleafure  and  ad- 
K  2  vantage, 
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vantage,  but  alfo  the  felicity  of  all  to  whom 
their  influence  may  extend.  Their  pur- 
fuits  will  be  chara&erifed  by  a  dignity  and 
beneficence,  which  will  point  them  out  as 
the  ornaments  of  fociety,  and  the  obje&s  of 
general  admiration  and  gratitude.  Such 
will  find  their  moft  delightful  enjoyments 
in  their  own  higheft  improvement,  and  in 
their  mod  extenfive  utility  to  others.  Men 
of  inferior  capacity,  or  of  a  meaner  turn  of 
mind,  will  chiefly  devote  themfelves  to 
fenfual  pleafures,  and  to  felfifh  purfuits ; 
and  thus  with-hold  from  the  public  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  which  they  might  otherwife 
contribute.  On  this  account,  however, 
they  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
as  long  as  they  remain  within  the  bounds  of 
that  innocence  which,  however  deficient  in 
a  moral  and  religious  light,  is  fufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  and  of  civil 
and  political  order.  They  are  not  amen- 
able to  human,  but  to  divine,  juftice;  and 
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muft  be  called  to  account,  not  in  the  pre* 
fent,  but  in  a  future,  world.  Argument, 
perfuafion,  and  example,  may  be  employed  ; 
and  every  good  man  will  ufe  them  to  the 
utmofl:  of  his  power,  in  order  to  difFufe 
virtue  and  happinefs  among  his  fpecies. 
But  to  ufe  violence  for  this  purpofe,  is  both 
to  difappoint  the  end,  and  to  exhibit  an 
inftance  of  that  folly  which  is  reprobated  in 
others.  Men  may  be  conftrained  to  be 
harmlcfs  and  juft,  but  not  to  be  virtuous 
and  happy  ! 

In  the  right  of  liberty  is  included  the  free 
ufe  of  private  judgment  in  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  regulation  of condud,  and  efpeci- 
ally  to  religion,  as  well  as  the  free  commu- 
nication of  fentiment  within  the  bounds 
above  ftatcd.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  enjoying 
liberty  of  aftion,  if  the  opinions,  by  which 
action  is  to  be  directed,  are  not  alfo  free. 

In  fact,  the  right  of  private  judgment  can- 
It  3  not 
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not  be  alienated  or  wrefted  from  any  human 
being  by  any  power  on  earth.  The  mind  of 
man,  conftituted  free  by  its  Creator,  will 
ever  remain  fo,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
to  enflave  it.  Ignorance  may  darken, 
prejudice  rcftrain,  or  corruption  pervert,  its 
powers;  Hill  the  opinions  which  it  really 
embraces,  are  fuch,  as  appear  to  it  the  befb 
according  to  the  light  which  it  enjoys.  But 
to  conceive  any  mortal  adopting  an  opinion, 
for  which  he  perceives  no  ground,  is  the 
moft  glaring  contradiction — is  to  fuppofe 
him  admitting  and  rejecting  at  once  the 
fame  propofitions.  With  regard  to  religion, 
in  particular,  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  the  freedom  of  confcience,  are  to  be 
maintained*  as  neceffarily  connected  with 
the  equality  of  all  men,  above  eftablifhed. 
For,  although  religion  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  muft  be,  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  fociety ; 
yet  the  ftrength  of  this  bond  depends  jointly 
on  the  evidence  of  the  religious  opinions 
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which  are  adopted,  and  on  the  fincerity 
with  which  they  are  embraced.  It  is  only 
when  religious  opinions  are  both  true  in 
themfelves,  and  ingenuoufly  profefled,  that 
they  can  exert  any  aufpicious  influence  on 
the  adlions  of  men. 

Now,  to  perceive  truth  is  the  operation 
of  the  undemanding.  To  embrace  it  with 
becoming  zeal,  and  to  obey  its  didtates  with 
undeviating  conftancy,  is  the  operation  of 
the  heart.  The  underftanding  may  be  en- 
lightened by  reafon,  the  heart  may  be  affeft- 
ed  by  perfuafion,  and,  in  order  that  either 
may  be  produced,  perfed  freedom  is  necef. 
fary.  To  convince  or  to  perfuade  by  vio- 
lence, is  the  greatcft  of  abfurdities,  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  impoflibility  •,  and,  when  their  is  nei- 
ther conviction  nor  perfuafion,  where  can 
religion  fubfill  ?  Place  it  where  it  can  only 
refide — in  the  underftanding  and  the  heart; 
it  eludes  all  conftraint.  Remove  it  from 
X  4  this 
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this  habitation,  it  lofes  its  falutiry  influ- 
ence. 

As  religion,  therefore,  muft,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  free,  no  man  can  have  any 
right  to  dictate  to  the  confcience  of  another. 
All  men  are  equally  entitled  to  ferve  God, 
and  all  are  eqully  bound  to  ferve  him  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth.  No  man  can  ferve  him 
with  another's  fpirit ;  and  no  man  can  dif- 
cern  truth  with  another's  underftanding.  To 
fubjedt  religion  to  conftraint  is,  of  confe- 
quence,  to  deftroy  its  eflence,  and  to  annihi- 
late its  falutary  tendency.  Enthufiafm  and 
bigotry,  whofe  character  it  is  to  ereft  their 
own  opinions  as  ftandards  for  all  the  world, 
and  to  violate  the  rights  of  confcience,  ne* 
ver  fail,  if  they  are  fuccefsful,  to  give  birth 
to  hypocrify,as  the  heir  to  their  ufurped  do- 
minion. Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
the  fmall  influence  which  religious  opinions 
have  on  the  condudi  of  their  profeflbrs,  while 

pure 
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pure  and  undefiled  religion  ought  naturally 
to  produce  the  mod  falutary  effe&s  not  only 
in  rendering  men  wife  unto  falvaticn,  but  in 
forming  them  to  the  praftice  of  every  focial 
and  civil  virtue.    Religion  is  either  believed 
to  be  fomething  very  different  from  what  it 
is,  to  confift  merely  in  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  in  which  cafe  it  has  either  no  effect 
at  all  on  moral  conduct,  or  a  very  pernicious 
one — or  men  are  conftrained  to  profefs  what 
they  do  not  believe  ;  by  which  their  hearts 
are  corrupted,  and  their  actions  and  fenli- 
ments  are  at  conftant  variance.     The  glory 
of  God  is  thus  promoted  by  defacing  his 
image  on  the  human  foul,  and  by  transform- 
ing his  reafonable  ftrvice  into  childifh  pa- 
geantry and  iniignificant  pomp.     Befidcs,  if 
any   fet   of  men  affume  to  themfelves   the 
power  of  prefcribing  to  others  in  religious 
matters,  others  may,  with  as  good  a  title,  do 
the  fame  whenever  they  obtain  the  power. 
True  religion  may  thus  be  fupprefled  and 
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destroyed,  without  its  profefTors  having  any 
plea  for  its  defence  which  is  not  equally 
competent  to  the  rnoft  abfurd  fupefftition. 
While  men  thus  domineer  in  religious  mat- 
ters, according  as  they  pofTefs  the  power,  all 
religious  improvement  is  precluded;  the 
wifeft  and  moil  pious  of  men  may  be  obliged 
to  fubrnit,  in  obfequious  filence,  to  the  moft 
ignorant  and  impious ;  and  fuperftition,  in 
all  its  hideous  forms,  is  put  on  the  fame 
footing,  and  enjoys  the  fame  advantages,  for 
its  maintenance  and  propagation,  with  divine 
revelation  itfelf. 

This  right  of  freedom  of  judgment  car- 
Ties  along  with  it  that  of  free  communica- 
tion of  fentiment,  wTithin  the  limitations 
above  laid  down.  As  there  is  in  man  a 
ftrong  natural  propenfity  to  communicate 
his  feelings  and  fentiments  to  others,  fo  the 
faculty,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  enabled  to 
cernmumcate  them,   is   one   of   the    mod: 
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powerful  bonds  of  focietv,  and  one  of  the 
chief  inftruments  of  its  improvement.  By 
fuppreiling  this  freedom  of  communication, 
the  natural  equality  of  men  is  deltroyecL 
Thofe,  from  whom  it  is  wreflxd,  are  degrad- 
ed from  the  condition  of  members  of  the 
community,  and,  being  ftripped  of  this  pri- 
viledge,  may  be  prevented  from  contribu- 
ting that  portion  to  the  public  good  which 
it  might  enable  them  to  afford.  How 
much  the  improvement  and  felicity  of  man- 
kind depend  on  the  free  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge, is  too  evident  to  require  any  proof- 
Nor  is  it  lefs  certain  that  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  ever  delighting  in  darknefs,  be- 
caufe  their  Laponian  eves  are  too  week  to 
endure  the  light,  are  extremely  defirous  of 
excluding  it  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
(liine.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  violently 
to  extinguifh  the  lamp  of  reafon,  and  to 
iilence  the  voice  of  truth.  If  they  fucceed* 
all  the  evils  of  barbarilm  are  perpetuated  ; 

if 
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if  the  precious  right  of  free  commuuication 
of  opinion  is  maintained,  private  as  well  as 
public  happinefs  is  the  refult. 

But,  if  men  embrace  and  profefs  opinions 
with  regard  to  religion,  morals,  or  politics, 
the  moft  grofsly  falfe  and  errroneous,  are 
fuch  fyftems  to  be  tolerated,  and  not  rather 
profcribed,  as  effrontive  to  God,  and  per- 
nicious to  men?  The  firft  inquiry  muft  be, 
whether  fuch  opinions  tend  to  overturn  the 
principles  of  civil  fociety,  and  to  difturb  its 
order  and  peace.  If  any  are  fo  foolilh,  or 
fo  wicked,  as  to  entertain  fentiments  fubver- 
Uveofthofe  fundemental  truths  on  which 
the  mutual  obligations  of  men,  and  the 
practice  of  all  virtue,  and  civil  fociety  itfelf, 
are  founded;  fuch  may  be  juftly  conftrain- 
cd  toabftain  from  the  propagation  of  them, 
cr  to  remove  from  the  fociety  of  which  they 
are  members  ;  or,  if  they  obftinately  refufe 
ta  comply  with  a  requisition  which  felf-pre- 
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fervation  dictates,  may  be  juflly  punifhed  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  imitating  -their 
example.  But,  as  fuch  fundamental  truths 
are  few,  and  univerfally  acknowledged,  t 
ought  not  be  unneceffarily  multiplied  in  or- 
der to  fupprefs  the  exercife  of  private  judg- 
ment, or  connected  with  other  points  in  which 
diverfity  of  opinion,  far  from  being  perni» 
cious,  conduces  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  by  pouring  in  new  lighx 
from  various  inquiry  and  intelligence.  Be- 
fides,  as  no  fincere  profelTor  of  any  fyftem  of 
religion  or  morals  really  believes  it  imp 
and  pernicious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enter 
tains  the  higheft  opinionef  its  excellence; 
fuch  ought  rather  to  be  convinced  by  argu- 
ment, than  deftroyed  by  perfecution,  and, 
while  he  abftains  from  actions  injurious  to 
others,  it  is  unjuft  to  treat  him  with  fe  verity 
and  violence.  It  is  undeniable  that  bigotrjr 
andfuperftition,and  cnthufiafm,  whether 
gious  or  civil,  have  often  produced  themoiJ: 
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direful  calamities  in  the  world,  But,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  has  entirely  pro- 
ceeded from  the  principle  againft  which  I 
am  now  contending,  namely,  the  right  of 
any  man  to  dictate  to  the  confcience  of  an- 
other.  For  if,  on  the  moft  important  of  all 
fubjedts  men  fupported  their  caufe  by  argu- 
ment and  perfuafion  only,  fuperftition,  bi- 
gotry, and  error,  would  foon  be  driven  from 
the  field,  and  true  religion  and  pure  moral- 
ity obtain  a  decifive  vi6lory  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  while  different  feds  and 
parties  mutually  reprefent  each  other  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  and  conned:,  with 
every  fpeculative  opinion,  the  moft  import- 
ant confequences  to  the  temporal,  as  well  as 
the  eternal,  interefts  of  mankind,  rancour, 
and  hatred,  and  malevolence,  foon  burft  into 
the  flames  of  the  moft  virulent  animofity, 
perfecution  appears  in  the  moft  hideous 
forms,  and  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  in- 
terefts of  mankind,  are  aifumed  as  pretexts 
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for  indulging  the  mod  ferocious  paffions  of 
the  human  bread!  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  profeflions  evidently  fubverfive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  fociety  have  no 
claim  to  toleration;  fo,  on  the  other,  the 
greateft  caution  is  to  be  ufed  not  to  clafs, 
under  this  head,  opinions  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  interefts  of  civil  fociety, 
but  regard  only  theological  or  philofophica! 
fpeculation.  I  mean  not  that  erroneous 
opinions  are  always  free  from  blame,  be- 
caufe  it  is  an  undoubted  fa&  that  error  is 
not  always  the  refult  of  weaknefs  of  judg- 
ment, but  more  frequently  ftill  of  pride,  of 
obftinacy,  or  of  negligence.  But,  as  no 
man  is  matter  of  another's  confeience,  no 
man  can  claim  to  himfelf  the  judgment  of 
this  point  with  regard  to  another,  but  in  as 
far  as  opinion  is  manifefted  by  action.  Ta 
his  cwn  majier  he  Jlandeth  or  falletb,  who  cat 
thou  tbatjudgeji  another? 

The 
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The  right  of  liberty,  which  I  have  illuf- 
trated  at  confiderabe  length,  becaufe  it  is 
not  generally  underftood,  includes,  .fir ft, 
perfonal  liberty;  fecondly,  liberty  of a£Hon-, 
thirdly,  liberty  of  confeience ;  fourthly, 
liberty  of  communication  of  fentiment. 

To  all  thefe  modifications  of  liberty  with- 
in the  limitations  above  ftated,  every  mem- 
ber of  fociety  has  an  equal  right ;  nor  can 
any  difcrimination  of  rank,  of  fortune,  or 
of  abilities,  entitle  any  one  to  any  privilege 
in  thefe  refpefts,  which  is  not  equally  due 
to  every  human  being  who  is  pofleflcd  of  a 
found  mind,  has  reached  the  years  of  matu- 
rity, and  has  not  voluntarily  fubjedled  him- 
iclf  to  the  controul  of  another. 
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CHAP.     V. 

That  it  is  the  intereji  of  Governments  to 
preferve  inviolate  the  Right  of  Liberty , 
as  above  explained. 

IT  is  a  falfe  notion  to  fuppofe  that  govern- 
ments are  moil  firmly  eftablifhed  when 
the  liberty  of  the  fubject,  or  of  the  citizen, 
is  deftroyed.  It  will,  in  fad,  be  found,  on 
mature  confideration,  that  it  is  as  much  the 
intereft  of  governours,  as  of  the  governed, 
that  this  grand  right  be  religioufly  obferved, 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  true  that  no 
government  can  fubfift  in  the  midfl  of 
licentioufnefs.  But,  licentioufnefs  and  defpotifm 
are  only  different  names  for  the  fame  thing. 
Licentioufnefs  is  a  contempt  of  law,  and  right, 
and  juftice— is  the  dominion  of  paflion,  and 
caprice,  and  violence.  And,  what  other 
I  i  definition 
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definition  can  be  given  of  defpotifm?  In  the 
midft  of  that  anarchy  which  licencioufnefs 
introduces,  thofe,  who  have  acquired  the 
greateft  influence  over  the  multitude,  lead 
them  at  their  pleafure,  and  ufurp  the  moft 
defpotic  power  over  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity. This  power  continues  as  long  as 
the  favour  that  produced  it,  and  then  gives 
place  to  another  dominion,  equally  capri- 
cious and  cruel.  Society  is  thus  agitated 
■with  unceafing  convulfions,  till  it  fink  un- 
der abfolute  power,  or  a  happy  combination 
of  circumftances  eftablifh  the  equal  and  im- 
partial government  of  law,  and  of  authority 
founded  on  its  balis. 

Defpotifm  produces  fimilar  effe&s,  though 
in  an  inverted  courfe.  It  levels  all  to  exalt 
one  or  a  few  \  and  acknowleging  no  title  but 
force, ;  tramples  under  foot  every  claim  of 
right  which  is  oppofed  to  its  dominion. 
But,  as  all  power,   when  feparated    from 
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juftice,  muft  fall  before  fuperior  power  con- 
tending   with  it;  and  as  flaves,   whenever 
they  have  the  courage  to  refift,  and  the  faga- 
city  to  combine  againft,  their  mafter,  muft 
inevitably  crufh  him  ;  every  defpot  fhares 
all  the  terror  he  infpires,  and  joins  trembling 
cwith   his   commands.     Knowing  himfelf  th 
enemy  of  mankind,   he  can  place  no  con- 
fidence it  their  affeftion,  and  make  no  ap- 
peal to  their  juftice.     When  his  power  be- 
gins to  totter,  the  fear  that  reftrains  them 
is  removed,  and  the  intereft,  that  engaged 
them  in  his  favour,  paffes  over  to  the  quarter 
where  it  can  be  better   promoted.     While 
flattery  is   endeavouring    to    lull    him    to 
fecurity,   treachery  is  machinating  his  def- 
trudlion  ;  and  he  is  often  overwhelmed  be-, 
fore  he  has  time  to  prepare  either  for  re- 
fiftaiK  e  or  ior  efcape  \ 

L  2  To 

*  It  is  wonderful    how  nearly   defpotifm,   and   pure 
democracy,  approach  each  other.     They  are  both  the 
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To  this  fituation,  difmal  even  in  its  great* 
eft  pre-eminence  and  fplendour,  all  abufes 
of  power  infenfibly  lead.  Smaller  viola- 
tions of  right  are  eafily  borne,  becaufe  they 
are  not  generally,  or  feverely,  felt.  This 
fuccefs  tempts  to  greater  oppreffion,  while 
the  lull,  and  the  advantages,  of  power, 
flimulate  to  extend  its  limits,  and  to  infure 
its  duration.  Opprefiion,  at  laft,  becomes 
neceflary  to  its  own  fupport,  and  the  fear  of 
redrefs  fuggefts  the  accumulation  of  in- 
juftice.  Abufes  grpw  intolerable;  violent 
refiftance  appears  the  only  means  of  relief; 

and 

government  of  the  mob,  at  leaft  on  many  occafions.  In 
pure  democracy  this  is  fufficiently  evident.  Defpotifm 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  army;  and,  when  the  army 
is  numerous,  it  can  depofe  the  Sovereign  at  pleafure.  The 
Roman  Emperors  were  fucceflively  ele#ed,  dethroned, 
and  butchered,  by  the  Pretorian  guards.  The  Turkifh 
§ultan  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  JaniiTaries.  — See  Gibbon's 
Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  it  chap.  viii.  p*  309.  8vof  edition.  Montefquieu 
Efpritdes  f^oix}  1,  vi.  ch»  ii. 
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and  the  moment,  which  advances  oppreflioft 
to  its  completion,  becomes  the  period  of  its 
overthrow.  For,  when  the  bodies  of  men 
are  neither  effeminated  by  luxury,  nor  en- 
feebled by  climate,  nor  their  minds  brutified 
by  ignorance,  they  cannot  fail,  fooner  or 
later,  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to 
break  her  fceptre  in  pieces.  As  in  fuch 
circumftances,  however,  their  lethargic  paf- 
fivenefs  is  difpelled  by  extraordinary  ftimu- 
lants,  and  the  furious  paffions  of  refentment 
and  revenge  are  violently  roufed,  the  moft 
atrocious  a6ls  of  cruelty  are  exercifed  to- 
wards their  oppreffors,  or  thofe  whom  they 
conceive  to  have  been  joined  with  them  in 
the  odious  combination  againft  their  fpecies  ; 
and  the  vindication  of  violated  right  is  thus 
often  accompanied  with  the  moft  flagrant 
injuftice.  In  this  manner  human  fociety, 
which  fhould  be  the  fafeguard  of  human 
happinefs,  fo  frequently  exhibits  alternate 
fcenes  of  rigorous  defpotifm,  and  of  furious 
L  3  anarchy ; 
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anarchy  ;  of  injuftice  in  the  maintenance  qff 
ufurped  power,  and  of  violence  in  the  fub- 
yerlion  of  it;  of  grofs  abufes  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  governments,  and  of  lamentable 
calamities  in  the  reformation  of  them.  The 
only  flable  government  is  that  which  is 
founded  on  equal  liberty,  limited  by  law,  ad- 
miniftered  with  moderation,  fupported  by 
(he  combined  interefts  of  the  whole  political 
body,  and  difplayed  in  the  glorious  effedls 
of  internal  order  and  external  fecurity — of 
improving  induftry,  civilization,  and  virtue  I 
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CHAP,     VI. 

Of  Rights  peculiar  to  certain  Stations  and 
Abilities. 

BESIDES  thofe  rights,  equally  belong- 
ing to  all,  which  have  been  above  illuf- 
trated,  there  are  others,  which,  although 
they  are  founded  on  the  diftindlions  of  rank 
and  fortune,  or  on  the  general  fubordination 
which  civil  fociety  requires,  are  neverthelefs 
deducible  from  that  notion  of  equality  efta- 
bilhed  in  the  firft  part  of  this  Eflay. 

I.  Thofe  who  are  placed  in  the  higher 
ftations,  and  inverted  with  offices  of  govern- 
ment and  command,  as  they  owe  the  dis- 
charge of  thefe  important  functions  to  the 
public,  are  entitled,  from  this  very  confider- 
ation,  to  the  obedience  of  thofe  who  are 
L  4  fubjedted 
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fubje&ed  to  their  authority.  As  members 
of  the  focial  body  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
mote its  intereft  by  the  moft  effe&ual  means 
in  their  power-  The  peculiar  direction  of 
this  utiLry  is  determined  by  their  offices 
thcmfelves.  This  line  cannot  be  purfued 
without  the  legal  obedience  and  fubmiffion 
of  the  reft  of  the  community.  Hence  that 
equality  of  obligation  which  binds  the  for- 
mer to  the  juft  and  zealous  difcharge  of 
their  functions,  binds  alfo  the  latter  to  a 
ready  and  chearful  fubje&ion  to  their 
authority. 

II.  When  the  neceflary  balance  of  the 
political  body,  or  that  encouragement  of 
merit,  which  tends  fo  powerfully  to  pro- 
mote its  higheft  intereft,  have  raifed  a  cer- 
tain clafs  of  men  to  certain  honours  and  pri- 
vileges; thefe  are,  by  that  equality  itfelf 
which  fubfifts  among  all  in  their  common 
relation  to  the  public  good,  entitled  to  the 

advantages 
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advantages  and  refpedt  which  are  annexed 
to  their  ftation,  which  the  public  welfare 
requires  (houl  J  be  maintained  in  becoming 
fplendour  and  dignity. 

When,  by  political  conftitutions,  peculiar 
marks  of  diftinftion  are  afilgned  to  eminent 
talents  and  virtues,  thofe,  who  difplay  them 
have  a  juft  claim  on  the  public  to  the  dif- 
tindlion  which  is  their  reward,  and  on  every 
member  of  the  community  for  the  regard 
which  that  diftindtion  requires.  Views  of 
public  intereft  fuggeft  fuch  diftindiions  as 
incentives  to  merit,  in  order  to  extract,  from 
all  the  members  of  the  focial  body,  the 
greateft  poflible  fum  of  exertion,  and  to  dif- 
fufe  its  influence  over  the  whole.  It  is  juft, 
therefore,  that  thofe  who  contribute,  in  the 
mod  diftinguifhed  degree,  to  the  common 
welfare,  fhould  enjoy  a  proportionable  fhare 
of  honour  and  advantage,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  their  utility  has 

been 
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been  difplayed.  To  deprive  them  of  thU 
would  be  to  deflroy  their  relation  to  the 
community,  and  that  equality  which  confifts 
in  the  common  obligation  of  all  to  contri- 
bute to  its  benefit,  and  to  receive  a  propor- 
tionate return. 

III.  When  riches,  acquired  by  honeft  in-^ 
duftry,  or  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  thofe  laws 
which  perpetuate  property,  whatever  be  its 
value  and  extent,  enable  their  poflefTors  to 
relieve  want,  to  footh  affliction,  to   diffufe 
around   them  a  fpirit   of  improvement,   to 
encourage  induftry,  and  to  make  their  fuper- 
fiuity  circulate  through  the  general  mafs  of 
the  community,  they  confer,  on  the  opulent, 
a  juft  title  to  coniideration  and  influence,  in 
proportion  to  the  fuperior  benefits  they  be- 
ftow  on  all  who  are  placed  within  the  fphere 
of  their  adtion.     It  would   be  as  unjuft  tQ 
deny  them  this  confideration*  as  it  wouI4 
be  to  with-hold  from  a  day  labourer  his  hire, 

or 
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pr  from  a  good  man  the  efteem  which  is  hi$ 
due. 

IV.  The  fame  confiderations  give,  to  the 
inferior  ranks  of  fociety,  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  general,  an  equal  right  to  demand 
that  all  delegated  power  and  authority,  as 
all  civil  power  undoubtedly  is,  be  employed 
foley  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  confer- 
ed,  and  that  all  honorary  diftin&ions  be 
neither  beftowed  on  the  undeferving,  nor 
preverted  the  purpofes  of  pride,  of  infolence, 
and  of  oppreflion.  The  community  at  large 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  legiflative 
power  be  conftantly  directed  by  views  of 
general  utility,  and  not  by  partial  fyftems 
which  injure  and  diftrefs  the  whole  by 
throwingall  advantages  on  one  fide  of  the  poli- 
tical body ;  that  the  executive  power  never 
exceed  its  legal  bounds,  and,  by  an  impartial 
^dminiftration  ofjuftice,  maintain  all  in  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  that  rank 

be 
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be  fupprrred  with  dignity,  and  tempered 
with  the  affability  and  condefceniion  be- 
coming every  citizen ;  that  wealth  be  not 
abufed  to  introduce  and  foment  profligacy 
of  manners,  or  to  abet  injuftice  ;  and  that 
talents  be  not  preverted  to  deffeminate  opi- 
nions and  principles  fubverfive  of  virtue, 
and  pernicious  to  fociety, 

V.  All  men  have  an  equal,  though  im- 
perfect, right  to  thofe  offices  of  humanity 
which,  while  they  Coft  the  performers  of 
them  little  trouble,  are  the  fweeteners  of 
fecial  intercourfe;  and  to  the  compaffion 
and  relief  of  others,  proportioned  to  their 
condition  and  circumftances,  when  they  are 
overpowered  by  diftrefs  and  calamity.  This 
right,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  fo  defined  as  to 
admit  of  any  individual's  claiming  a  deter- 
mined portion  of  the  good  offices  of  any  of 
his  fellow  *nen ;  nay,  the  fulfilment  of  its 

obligations 
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obligations  mud,  from  its  very  nature,  be  left 
to  every  one's  judgment  and  feelings.  But, 
as  men  aflbciate  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  comfort,  as  humanity  is  interwoven 
with  the  human  conftitution,  aad  as  com- 
p;flion  with  diftrefs  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
feelings  of  our  nature,  it  is  undoubted  that, 
to  every  fituation  which  is  calculated  to  call 
thefe  feelings  into  adtion,  a  certain  right  is 
annexed  to  expe£t  and  require  them,  and  a 
general  obligation  lies  on  all  to  advance  the 
happinefs  of  their  fellow  men  by  ever/ 
means  in  their  power.  As  the  ordinary 
offices  of  civility  muft  vary  according  to  the 
different  conditions  and  ranks  of  men  ;  for 
fimilar  reafons,  the  companion  which  is  due 
to  their  diftrefs,  and  the  relief  which  it 
prompts  to  afford,  muft  be  greatly  affeflal 
by  the  fame  confiderations.  For,  as  a  lofs 
which  would  ruin  a  man  in  narrow  circunv 
fiances,  would  not  at  all  afleil  a  perfon  of 
affluent  fortune;    fo,  on   the   other  haod, 

(here 
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there  are  fituations  which  would  appear  t6 
one  in  obfcure  ftation  highly  elegible,  which 
would  overwhelm  thofe  of  a  more  elevated 
condition  with  inexpreilible  dejection  and 
anguifh.  What  would  feem  to  one  perfon 
a  Angular  benefit,  would,  to  another  in  differ- 
ent circumftances,  either  be  no  benefit  at 
all,  or  interpreted  into  a  cruel  affront.  All 
then  have  an  equal  right  to  offices  of  huma- 
nity and  kindnefs ;  but  the  degree  and  man- 
ner of  thefe  offices  muft  be  determined  by 
the  circumftances  and  rank  of  the  perfons 
towards  whom  they  are  exercifed.  This 
proportion  is  required  by  equality  itfelf*. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI  I. 

General  Inferences  from  the  whole  of 
this  Book. 

HAVE  now  endeavoured  to  enumerate, 
■**  and  eftablifh,  as  concifely  as  poffible, 
the  different  rights  that  flow  from  the  natu- 
ral equality  of  men,  considered  in  its  proper 
light.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo  effentially 
necefTary  to  human  happinefs,  that  they 
cannot  be  violated  without  overturning  the 
firft  principles  of  fociety.  They  are  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  focial  compa£t„ 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  mankind,  it 
not  explicitly,  yet  tacitly  and  by  the  insti- 
tution of  civil  fociety  itfelf,  have  ftipulated 
to  relinquish  fome  portion  of  their  natural 
liberty,  and  to  commit,  to  a  certain  number 
of  its  members,  the  concentrated  power  of 

the 
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the  community  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Civil 
fociety  annihilates  not  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  but  fences,  fecures,  and  improves  them. 
By  circumfcribing  them  by  the  limits 
which  the  political  union  requires,  it  con- 
denfes,  as  it  were,  their  efTence,  and  gives  it 
greater  ftrength  and  folidity. 

Others  of  thefe  rights  flow,  indeed,  from 
the  fame  principles;  but,  as  they  cannot  be 
fo  preeifely  afecrtained  as  to  eftablifh  an 
exadl  and  definite  claim  in  every  particular 
cafe,  they  may  admit  of  a  lefs  rigorous  ob- 
fervance,  without  wounding  the  vitals  of  hu- 
man affociation.  If  thofe  of  the  former 
clafs  conflitute  the  foundations  of  the  focial 
fabric,  thofe  of  the  latter  indicate  the  means 
of  its  confolidation  and  highefl  improve- 
ment. When  all  thefe  rights  are  main- 
tained, according  to  their  refpedtive  im- 
portance, as  far  as  the  human  condition  will 
admit,   fociety  is  flourishing    and    happy, 

under 
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under  whatever  form  of  political  admini- 
ftration  it  may  be  placed.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  certain  forms  of  government,  which, 
as  their  conflicution  itfelf  threatens  even  the 
moit  important  of  them  wi:h  dcftrudion, 
are,  therefore,  effentiaih7  bad.  Ic  is,  in  foci, 
a  grofs  abufe  of  words  to  apply  the  term 
government  to  fuch  ftates  of  political  alfoci- 
^tion.  The  end,  for  which  men  are  united 
in  fociety,  in  their  mutual  preservation,  fe- 
curity,and  happinefs,  and  government,  is  the 
means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  idea  of  juftice  and  order  is  implied  in 
that  of  government ;  and  it  is  a  contradi<ftion 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  conceive  a  notion 
of  the  latter  from  which  the  former  is  ex* 
eluded.  The  fubjecflion  of  the  weak  to  the 
ftrong,  of  the  fimple  to  the  cunning,  of  the 
honeft  to  the  fraudulent,  is  not  government 
but  the  reign  of  violence,  of  opprellion  and 
of  injuftice,  placing  mankind  in  a  condition 
worfe  than  the  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  every 
M  individual 
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individual  may,  at  leaft,  defend   his   own 
rights  by  his  own  ftrength,  and  by  the  affift- 
ance  he  can  procure   from  his  neighbours 
and  friends.     This  refource  is  removed  un- 
der a  defpotic  government,  which  has  all  the 
evils,  without  the  freedom,  of  the  natural 
ftatc.     It  is,  in  reality,  the  completed  anar- 
chy  under  the  appearance  of  the  ftri&eft 
fubordination,  in  as  much  as  it  fubverts  the 
whole  order  of  the  moral  world,  and  exhibits 
the  melancholy  eftablifhment,  to  which  po- 
litical anarchy  infallibly  leads ;  the  fubje&ion 
of  all  to  the  dominion  of  arbitrary  power. 
But,  there  are  other  forms  of  government 
which,  maintaining  the  grand  prerogatives 
of  human  nature,  have  a  direft  tendency  to 
advance  focial  happinefs,  tho*  in  different 
degrees*      Under  fuch  governments  man- 
kind may  always  confider  k  as  a  fortunate 
circumftance  to  be  placed.     For,  there  h 
one  confidcration  that  ought  never  to  be 
Forgotten,  although  it  is  almoft  always  for- 
gotten 
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gotten   by  thofe   who  imagine  and  purfue 
what  they  deem  the  mod  pcrfeit  for/ns  of 
political  union.     The  confideiation  I  mean 
is,   that  all  government  is  a  neceffary  evil, 
introduced   to   remedy    evils   ftill   greater. 
Government  is    rendered    neceffary  by  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
its  objedls  are  to  reftrain  injuftice  and  vio- 
lence, to  eftablifh  that  observance  of  right, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  natural  in- 
dependence, and  to  direct,  to  the  common 
welfare,   the  united   efforts   of  all,   which 
\vould  be  fcattered  and  wafted  without  a 
common  centre  of  union.     Were  men  al- 
ways influenced  by  a  fenfe  of  juftice,  or  able 
to  difcern  their  common  intereft,  civil  go- 
vernment  would   be   unneceffary,  and  the 
light  and  the  harmony  of  Heaven  would 
reign  on  earth.      But  as  foon  as  the  necef- 
lity  of  civil  fociety  is  granted,  all  the  means 
neceffary  for  its  eftablifhment  and    prefer- 
yation,  mull  follow  as  unavoidable  confe- 
M,  z  quences, 
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quences,  and  every  facrifice,  which  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpofe,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  apqfitive>  but  a  relative  inconvenience, 
which  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  fuperior 
advantages  enjoyed.  Are  thefe  advantages 
greater  than  any  which  the  independent 
natural  ftate  can  afford ;  are  the  perfecft 
rights,  and  principal  enjoyments  of  human 
nature,  fufficiently  maintained  and  fecured 
to  all  the  members  of  civil  fociety  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  man  is  greatly 
improved  by  his  political  exiftencc,  and  the 
government,  under  which  he  lives,  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  good.  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  degrees  of  excellence  in  politi- 
cal arrangement,  rifing,  from  the  cflentiai 
charaders  of  government,  to  its  higheft  per- 
fe&ion.  But,  as  ihefe  are  not  always  attain- 
able, neither  are  they  always  adapted  to  the 
cirtumftanccs  and  fituation  of  every  people. 
The  Athenian  legiflttor  f  wifely  obferved, 

that 
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that  he  had  given  his  countrymen  not,  in- 
deed, the  bed  poflible  laws,  but  the  beft  they 
were  capable  of  receiving.  The  Deity  him- 
felf  makes  the  fame  declaration  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Prophet  X  with  refpeft  to  the 
Jewifli  nation,  namely,  that  be  bad  given  tbem 
ftatutes  that  were  not  good>  and  judgments  by 
which  they  Jhould  not  live ;  that  is,  ftatutes 
which  though  pofTefTed  of  no  pojitive  excellence 
abftra&ed  from  their  relation  to  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  delivered,  were  yet  the 
beft  adapted  to  their  circumftance$. 

It  has  always  been  held  an  important 
point  of  political  wifdom  to  adapt,  to  the 
chara&er,  the  improvement,  and  the  general 
circumftances  of  a  people,  any  fyftem  of 
laws  and  polity  which  is  defigned  for  them* ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  ferioufly  confide- 
red,  becaufe  thenegled  of  this  confideration 
M  3  has 
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has  often  produced  the  moil  fatal  calami- 
ties ;  that,  however  defirable  any  improve- 
ment rnay  be  in  itfelf,  it  is  wifdom,  as  well 
as  humanity,  to  relinquilh,  or  to  delay  it,  if 
the  fum  of  the  evils  moft  probably  to  enfuc 
on  the  attempt  to  introduce  it,  exceeds  the 
benefits  it  is  likely  to  afford. 

Political  projectors  are  extremely  apt  tq 
overlook  all  thefe  confiderations,  and,  ena- 
moured of  a  favourite  fcheme,  truft,  to  their 
fancy,  fpr  the  formation  of  plans,  for  its 
attainment,  and  yield,  tp  their  zeal,  for  their 
profecution.  There  is,  however,  one  ef- 
fential  defect  which  characterifes  the  greateffc 
part  of  platoi}ic  fy  Items  of  government,  and 
exhibits,  in  reality,  a  ftriking  contradi&ion 
between  their  objedt,  and  their  foundations. 
They  defign  to  Remedy  the  corruption  of 
jnankind,  and,  in  their  theory,  fuppofe  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  human  nature  which, 
\f  it  exifted,  would  render  even  fuch  perfeft 

forms 
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forms  of  government,  ufelefs,  and,  not  exiC* 
ting,  renders  them  impracticable.  The 
grand  fecret  of  political  arrangement,  feem§ 
to  be,  to  truft,  as  little  as  poflible,  to  the 
virtue  of  men,  and  to  balance  their  pafliom 
and  their  interefts  fo  nicely  againft  each 
other,  as  to  preferve  fuch  an  equipoifc 
among  all  the  different  parts  of  the  political 
machine  as  will  prevent  any  one  of  them 
from  encroaching  upon  the  reft,  and  render 
exen  private  viewg  the  means  of  promoting 
the  public  good.  Wherever  this  obtains, 
jnuch  apparent  inequality  will  difappear  to 
an  attentive  obferver,  who,  fecure  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fubftanial  beneiit,  will  be  lefs  am- 
bitious of  oftentatious  priviledge. 

I  mean  not  to  preclude,  by  thefc  obfer- 
vations,  every  attempt  at  improvement. 
The  general  complexion  of  this  difcourfc 
proves  the  contrary.  But,  I  wifh  to  evince 
the  abfurdity  of  too  hafty,  precipitate,  and  ill- 
M  4  t  digeftci 
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digefted  fchcmes,  which  arc  cither  deftitute 
of  any  real  excellence,  or  ill  adapted  to  the 
refpedlive  fituations  of  mankind.  That 
government  is  the  beft  in  which  all  the  in-r 
herent  rights  of  human  nature  are  inviolably 
fecured,  legal  authority  is  maintained,  and 
rcftri&ed  to  its  objeds,  the  power  of  the 
ftate  is  employed  to  promote  the  ge;  -ral 
appinefs  ;  and  inequality  itfelf  tends  to  preT 
ferve  equality  of  law,  and  parity  of  obligation, 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community. 


C  II  A  ?♦ 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

f2*  Equality  of  Human  Nature,   and  of 
Human  Rights,  has  in  all  Ages  teen 
maintained    by   the  wifeji  and  bejl  of 
Men, 

I  HAVE  now  confidered  both  the  grounds 
of  the  natural  and  permanent  equality  of 
%11  mankind,  and  the  rights  which  direftljr 
qr  remotely  flqw  from  it-  It  is  aftonifhing 
that  a  docStriqe  fo  firmly  founded  in  nature, 
and  fo  rich  in  falutary  confequences,  (hould 
have  been  fo  generally  mifapprehended,  as 
to  excite  the  ftrongeft  averfion,  and  the  mod 
alarming  apprehenfions  of  one  clafs  of  men, 
and  to  flatter  the  lawlefs  ambition,  and  to 
roufe  the  turbulent  propcnfities  of  another. 
But,  this  is  a  new  proof,  among  a  thoufand 

other* 


others  that  might  be  produced,  that  man* 
kind  are  ftrangely  impofed  upon  by  founds, 
and,  ftruck  with  firft  appearances,  give 
themfelves  little  trouble  to  examine  the 
reality  of  things.  For  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  it 
will  clearly  appear  to  thofe,  who  perufe  this 
difepurfe  with  due  attention,  that  the  equality 
of  all  men,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold 
ir,  is  the  ground  of  all  juft  government,  the 
objed  of  $11  falutary  jurifprudence,  and  the 
grand  rule  of  all  judicial  proceedings. 
Government  is  eftablifhed  to  maintain  every 
member  of  fpciety  in  his  rights ;  legislation 
exprefles  thofe  general  rules  by  which 
every  member  of  the  community  is  bound 
to  regulate  his  3&ion,s ;  $nd  judicatures 
^pply  thefe  to  particular  cafe?  which  occur 
in  the  courfe  of  daily  life,  $nd  come  with-* 
\n  the  general  definition 

This  do&rine  is,  therefore,  neither  new 
nor  extraordinary,  fince  it  is  tacitly  admitted 
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in  almoft  every  legal  exercife  of  civil 
power,  which  is  directed  to  the  declaration 
and  maintenance  either  of  the  private  rights 
of  individuals,  or  of  thofe  of  the  whole 
community,  in  which  the  interefl:  of  evejy 
individual  is  equally  concerned. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  then,  that  it  ftiould 
have  been  uniformly  adopted,  by  the  molt 
fliftinguifhed  of  writers  on  morality,  on  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  on  politics, 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  may  neither  be 
unentertaining,  nor  uninftru&ive^oobferve, 
colledted  in  one  view,  what  the  wifcft  and 
beft  of  men  have,  at  different  periods, 
thought  on  this  fubjed.  I  fhall,  therefore, 
ftate  the  following  mod  remarkable  in- 
fiances. 

Cicero  *.  —  No  individual  fubflance  is 
fp  like,  fo  equal  to  another,  as  we  are  all  of 

us 
•  Dc  Lcgibus,  I.  i.  c,  io« 
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us  to  each  other  reciprocally.  For,  if  de-. 
praved  habits,  and  erroneous  opinions,  did 
not  diftort  and  bend  at  pleafure  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  minds,  no  man  could  be  more 
like  himfelf,  than  each  individual  of  the 
fpecies,  was  to  all  the  reft.  Hence,  what- 
ever definition  can  be  given  of  man,  equally 
belongs  to  every  human  being ;  which  fuf. 
ficiently  proves,  that  there  is  no  difparity 
in  the  fpecies  ;  for  if  there  were,  one  defini- 
tion could  not  comprehend  them  all.  For, 
reafon,  by  which  we  are  raifed  above  the 
brutes,  by  which  we  infer  the  future  from 
the  paft,  by  which  we  argue,  refute,  difcufs, 
eftablifh  doctrines,  and  draw  conclufions,  is 
common  to  all  men,  differing  only  in  de^ 
grees  of  improvement,  but  equal  in  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  inftruction.  All  arc 
endowed  with  the  fame  organs  of  fenfe,  are 
affe&ed,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  fenfible 
chje£k,  and  receive,  from  them,  the  farne 
imjpreffions  as  the  firft  principles  of  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  All  mankind  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  fpeech,  conveying  fimilar  ideas 
by  a  variety  of  founds,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  language  and  idiom.  Neither  is 
there  any  one  of  any  nation,  who,  taking 
nature  for  his  guide,  may  not  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Nor  is  this  flriking  fimilitude  of  mankind 
lefs  remarkable  in  their  vices,  than  in  their 
natural  qualities.  For,  all  are  allured  by 
pleafure,  which,  although  it  leads  to  turpi- 
tude, has  ftill  fome  refemblancc  of  natural 
good,  and,  foothing  with  its  eafe  and  fweet- 
nefs,  is  embraced  by  the  mind  as  falutary. 
From  fimilar  ignorance,  men  have  an  ab^ 
horrence  of  death,  as  if  it  were  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  nature.  Life  is  defired,  becaufe  it 
continues  the  poflelfion  of  that  ftate  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  our  birih.  Pain 
is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  evils, 
both  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  feverity,  and 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  feems  the  harbinger  of  difToIu- 
tion.  Splendour  and  confederation,  are  re- 
puted happinefs,  by  reafon  of  their  refem- 
blance  to  virtue  and  honour ;  and  obfcurity 
is,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  held  to  be 
mifery.  The  minds  of  all  are  alternately 
affetled,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  difquiet 
and  joy;  by  defire  and  terror;  nor,  al- 
though there  is  fuch  a  diverfity  of  religious 
opinions,  can  it  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  pay 
religious  worfhip  to  a  dog  or  a  cat,  are  not 
under  the  dominion  of  the  fame  fuperftition 
that  enflaves  other  nations.  What  race  of 
men  loves  not  complaifance,  benignity,  and 
gratitude,  and  remembrance  of  benefits,  and 
hates  not  the  proud,  the  malicious,  the  un- 
grateful, and  the  cruel  ?  Since  all  thefc 
confederations  evidently  fhew  that  all  man- 
kind are  united,  by  common  bonds,  the  con- 
clufion  is,  that  a  juft  rule  of  life  alone 
affbrdsl  uperior  excellences 

Nature 
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Nature  *  has  conftituted  a  certain  corrM 
munity  among  all  the  human  race,  of  which, 
the  bonds  are  reafon  and  fpecch,  which,  by 
the  mutual  communication  of  knowledge 
and  opinion,  unites  and  conciliates  them 
to  each  other.  By  thefe  principally  we  are 
diftinguiftied  from  the  brutes,  to  which,  as 
to  horfes  and  lions,  we  afcribe,  courage, 
but  never  juftice,  equity,  and  goodnefs. 
This  is  the  mod  extenfive  of  all  human 
focieties  which  requires  that  a  community 
be  preferved  of  thofe  things  which  nature 
has  produced  for  the  common  ufe  of  all 
.men,  and,  (as  he  proceeds  to  fliew)  the 
common  offices  of  humanity  be  equally 
difcharged  towards  all. 

Seneca  f. — All  are  endowed  w  ith  the 
fame  principles  all  defcend  from  the  fame 
origin.     None  is  more  noble  than  another, 

bqt 

*  Dc  Officiii,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

*  Dc  Bencf,  J.  iii  c.  28. 
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but  in  as  far  as  he  has  a  more  elevated  foul* 
or  a  tetter  genius.  Thofe,  who  infolemly 
exalt  themftlves,  have  generally  the  moil 
abjeft  minds;  and  none  are  fo  ready  to  tranv 
pie  upon  others  as  thofe,  who,  from  fuffering 
contempt,  have  learned  to  offer  it. 

The  *  firft  part  of  equity  is  equality. 

Confider  f  that  the  man,  whom  you  call 
a  flave,  is  compofed  of  the  fame  principles 
with  yourfelf,  enjoys  the  fame  Ikies,  and,  as 
he  equally  breathes,  and  lives,  is  alfo  equally 
fubject  to  death.  His  birth  is,  by  nature, 
as  honourable  as  yours,  or  yours  is  as  ig- 
noble as  his.  How  many  of  the  moft  illuf- 
trioiis  extra&ion,  who  afpired,  by  military 

jervice,  to  the  fehatorial  dignity,  were,  after 
the  defeat  of  Varus,  reduced,  by  fortune,  to 
the  moft  ignoble  condition,  fome  becoming 
fhepherds,  and  others  keepers  of  cottages. 

Defpife 
*  Ep.  xxx.  +  Ep.  xlrii» 
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Defpife  now  a  man  of  that  condition,  to 
which  you  may?  while  you  are  defpifing  him, 
be  reduced.  I  will  not,  at  prefent,  enter 
on  that  copious  fubje&j  the  ufe  of  flaves^ 
with  regard  to  whom  we  (hew  the  greateft 
pride,  and  exercife  the  greatell  contumely 
and  cruelty.  But  this  is  the  fubftance  of 
my  do&rine — Live  with  your  inferiors  as 
you  would  wifti  your  fuperiors  to  live  with 
you. 

Pliny*. — We  fpeak  not  of  a  tyrant,  but 
of  a  citizen;  not  of  a  matter,  but  of  a  parent. 
He  confiders  himfelf  as  one  of  us,  and  is, 
on  this  account,  the  more  eminent  and 
illuftrious  ;  nor  does  he  lefs  remember  that 
he  is  a  man,  than  that  they  are  men,  whom 
he  commands. 

Quin&ilian  f. — All  animals  are  conftitu- 
N  ted 

•  Panegyric  to  Trajan,  c.  iv«  feci.  4, 
+  Dtcl,  xiii. 
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ted  free  by  nature.  I  need  fay  nothing  cf 
flaves,  whom  the  cruelty  of  war  firft  made 
a  prey  to  the  conquerors,  although  born 
under  the  fame  law  of  nature,  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  condition  of  humanity,  and  expofed  to 
the  fame  viciflitudes  of  life.  They  derive 
their  breath  from  the  fame  divine  origin  ; 
and  fortune  alone,  not  any  degradation  of 
nature,  has  fubjedled  them  to  a  matter* 

Epicfletus  J. — Will  you  not  remember 
who  you  are  and  whom  you  command  ?  Are 
they  not  your  relations,  your  brethren  by 
nature,  and  the  children  of  Jove  ? 

Marcus  Antoninus*. — If  reafon,  by  which 
we  are  denominated  rational  beings,  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  there  is  alfo  one  law  com- 
mon to  all.  If  this  be  granted,  then  are 
all  fellow-citizens  and  members  of  one  com- 
munity, and  the  world  may  be  considered 

as 

$  Differu  by  Arian.  xiii.  *  Lib.  ir.  fc£.  4. 
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as  one  ftate  which  is  compofed  of  the  whole 
human  race, 

Ufe  f  both  the  material  and  animal,  but 
irrational,  world,  as  becomes  one  endowed 
with  reafon  and  fenriment:  but,  confider 
your  fellow  men  as  united  with  you  in  fo- 
ciety,  becaufe  partakers  of  the  fame  rational 
nature. 

Every  %  thing  is  naturally  attra&ed  by, 
and  adheres  to,  its  own  kind ;  which  is 
equally  evident  in  the  intellectual,  as  in  the 
material  or  animal  world,  nay,  more  fo. 
But,  of  this  mutual  confent  and  union, 
rational  beings  have  been  moft  forgetful* 
and  exhibit  feweft  proofs  of  this  natural 
coalition,  Yet,  nature  prevails,  and  when- 
ever any  man  attempts  to  efcapc  from  her, 
Jie  is  feized  on  one  fide,  or  other.  For,  you 
N  2  will 

t  Lib.  fit  fed.  ty  %  Lib*  **•  feci.  9* 
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will  more  eafily  find  any  earthly  fubftancc 
feparated  from  its  fpecies,  than  man  entirely 
from  man. 

As  *  you  are  formed  for  civil  life,  let  all 
your  adtions  be  referred  to  this  end.  For, 
whatever  adtion  has  not  this  dired,  or  re- 
mote tendency,  diftra&s  the  whole  courfe  of 
your  life,  and  renders  it  inconfiftent,  dif- 
cordant,  and  tumultuous. 

Connected  f,  by  the  relation  of  nature, 
with  thofe  of  my  own  fpecies,  I  fhall  do 
nothing  by  which  our  common  connexion 
is  violated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pay  con- 
ftant  regard  to  my  relatives,  diredl  all  my 
efforts  to  the  common  good,  and  abftain 
from  every  thing  repugnant  to  it. 

As  X  a  branch,  cut  off  from  the  branch 

to 
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to  which  it  adheres,  is  alfo  cut  off  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree;  fo,  one  man,  entirely 
feparated  from  another,  is  alfo  feparated 
from  the  common  ftock  of  humanity.  But, 
the  branches  are  cut  off  by  an  external 
power,  while  man  feparates  himfelf  from 
his  neighbour  by  indulging,  towards  him, 
hatred  and  malignity,  nor  conliders  that  he, 
thereby,  feparates  himfelf  from  the  entire 
community  of  mankind.  This  indulgence 
is,  neverthelefs,  granted  him  by  Jove,  the 
founder  of  this  human  community,  that  he 
may  again  return  to  it  as  before,  and  recover 
his  place  for  the  compliment  of  the  whole. 
But  this  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  more 
frequently  this  feparation  happens,  it  is  the 
more  difficult  to  renew  the  connexion,  and 
to  regain  the  ftation  which  has  been  loft. 
Very  different  are  the  cafes  of  two  branches, 
one  of  which  has  conftantly  remained  uni- 
ted to,  and  grown  with,  the  trunk,  and  the 
other  has  been  engrafted  upon  it  again. 

N  3  There 
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There  *  is  a  relation  between  every  man,, 
and  the  whole  human  race,  and  this  relation 
confifts  principally  in  the  pofleffion  of  a 
rational  nature. 

La&antius  f. —  Humanity  is  the  grand 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  man ; 
which,  whoever  burfls  afunder,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  wretch  and  a  parricide.  For, 
if  we  are  all  defcended  from  one  man,  whom 
God  created,  we  are  certainly  relations; 
and,  therefore,  to  hate  a  human  creature, 
although  he  be  guilty,  is  highly  criminal. 
Moreover,  if  we  all  receive  our  fpirits  and 
their  a&ive  powers  from  God,  what  elfe  are 
we  but  brothers  ?  Nay,  are  we  not  ftill  more 
nearly  related,  in  as  much  as  the  relation 
of  foul  is  nearer  than  that  of  the  body  ? 
They,  therefore,  who  injure  a  man,  and  con- 
trary to  every  law  of  humanity,  rob,  tor- 
ture 

*  Lib.  xii.  fe&.  26. 
+  Div.  Loftit.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 
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iure,  and  deftroy  him,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  wild  beads. 

Lord  Bacon*. —  It  behoves  us  carefully 
to  confider  that  individual good  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  good  of  the  community,  al- 
though they  may  both  coincide.  For,  al- 
though individual  intereft  may  often  pro* 
duce  afls  of  beneficence,  which  is  one  of 
the  focial  virtues,  yet,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  fuch  a£ts  are  often  performed  not  with 
a  defign  to  benefit  others,  or  render  them 
happy,  but  with  a  view  to  private  power 
and  greatnefs.  That  gigantic  difpofition  of 
foul,  which  agitates  thofe  great  difturbers 
of  the  world,  fuch  as  Sylla,  and  many  othersi 
although  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  who  feem  to 
afpire  only  at  rendering  the  reft  of  mankind 
happy  or  miferable,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  friendly  or  adverfe  to  them,  and  im- 
prelTing,  as  it  were,  their  own  image  on  the 
N  4  world, 
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world,   which  is   to  wage  war  with  God  ^ 
is  that  very  purfuit  of  a3ives  individual,  ap- 
parent good,  which  is  the  fartheft  removed 
from  the  common  intereft. 

Grotiusf. — Human  nature,  which  impels; 
us  to  fociety,  even  although  we  ihould  de- 
rive from  it  no  other  advantage,  is  the  origin 
of  natural  law;  but,  the  origin  of  civil  law, 
is  that  obligation,  which  arifes  from  mutual 
confent,  and  of  which  nature  may  alfo  be 
confidered  as  the  ultimate  origin,  becaufe 
it  derives,  from  natural  law,  its  force.  But, 
utility  is  infeparably  connected  with  natu- 
ral juftice.  For,  the  author  of  nature  has 
conftituted  us  individually  weak,  and  defti- 
tute  of  many  things  neceflary  to  a  comfort- 
able life,  that  we  might  be  more  powerfully 
drawn  to  fociety,, 

The  J  obje&of  fociety  is  that  every  one 

may 
+  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Prolegomena,  feci,  16, 
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may  enjoy  his  own  in  fafety,  by  means  of 
common  afiiftancc,  and  of  general  combi- 
nation. This  muft  take  place,  even  al- 
though property,  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed, 
had  not  been  introduced.  For,  every  man 
would  ftill  have  a  property  in  his  life,  mem- 
bers, and  liberty,  nor  could  thefe  be  taken 
from  him  without  injuftice;  which  is  much 
more  eafily  conceived,  now  that  property 
has,  by  law  and  ufage,  acquired  its  form 
and  conftitution. 

Cumberland  *. —  To  form  the  fame  judg- 
ments, and  to  entertain  the  fame  difpofitions 
with  regard  to  fimilar  things,  are  both  per- 
fections of  the  human  mind.  It  is  alfo  a 
contradi&ion  to  form  a  contrary  judgment 
with  regard  to  things  perfectly  fimilar,  nay, 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  madnefs.  But,  the  defect 
of  judgment  is  not  the  lefs  palpable,  with 
refped  to   practical,  than   with   refpedl  to 

fpeculativc, 
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fpeculative,  fubjects ;  and  it  is  a  plain  con* 
tradition  to  reafon,  when,  in  a  cafe  per- 
fectly parallel,  a  different  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced with  -regard  to  ourfelves,  and  to 
others,  and  the  will  is  directed  by  this  con- 
tradictory decilion.  The  abfurdity  is  fo 
much  the  greater,  that  every  one  knows 
his  own  nature  as  being  continually  prefent 
with  him,  and  from  that  alfo,  the  nature  of 
other  men;  fince  all  agree  in  the  effential 
properties  of  man,  on  which  the  right  we 
have  to  whatever  is  neceflary  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  life,  and  that  right  which  be^ 
longs  to  others,  is  equally  founded.  Hence, 
a  perfon,  who,  with  regard  to  the  parallel 
right  of  another,  judges  differently  from  what 
he  does  with  regard  to  his  own  $  contradidfcs 
himfelf  on  a  fubjedt  perfectly  known  tQ 
him,  and  conftantly  prefent  to  his  mind. — ; 
Contradiction  which,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe,  does  violence  to  common  fenfe,  dif-* 
tprbs  the  repofe  of  our  minds,  and  banilhes 

all 
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all  fatisfaeiion  with  our  own  conduct ; 
whereas  uniformity  of  fentiment  and  aflion, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  a  great  fource  of  tranquillity* 
Another  reflexion,  necefTarily  following,  is, 
that  whoever  judges  certain  actions  necef- 
fary  to  his  own  happinefs,  cannot  reafon- 
ably  refufe,  to  another,  the  right  of  judging 
that  the  fame  adlions  mud  have  the  fame 
influence  on  his,  and,  in  confequence  of 
that  judgment,  the  right  of  performing 
them. 

Thomafius*. —  Humanity  itfclf,  being 
common  both  to  governors  and  fubjedts, 
produces  a  fpecies  of  equality  between  them. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  confider  man 
in  his  animal  effence,  and  exiftence,  all 
derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  common 
flock,  are  propagated  in  the  fame  manner, 
are  born,  expofed  to  the  viciflitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  unavoidably  fubjeft  to  death.    Of 

greater 
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greater  confequence  ftill  is  the  equality  of 
right  by  which  all  men  are  as  much  bound 
to  difcharge  towards  all  others  the  duties 
of  the  law  of  nature,  as  they  expeft  from 
them  in  return;  nor  have  any  a  title  to 
offer  to  others,  an  injury,  however  much  any 
may  excel  in  advantages  of  mind,  of  body, 
or  of  fortune ;  and  thofe,  who  are  lefs  fa- 
voured, in  thefe  laft  mentioned  refpe&s,  are 
not,  on  that  account,  placed  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition, as  far  as  relates  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  common  rights.  The  light  of  revela- 
tion eflablifhes  alfoan  equality  of  Christia- 
nity among  all  its  profeflbrs,  confiding  in 
this,  that  the  friends  of  God  are  not  to  be 
eft i mated  by  nobility,  power,  or  wealth, 
but  by  the  finccrity  of  their  piety,  and  that 
in  the  laft  judgment,  and  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  final  rewards  and  punifhments,  no 
regard  will  be  had  of  thofe  circumftances 
on  which  men  fo  much  value  themfelves  in 
the  prefent  life* 

From 
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From  thefe  points  of  equality  above  men- 
tioned, but  efpecially  from  equality  of  right \ 
is  derived  this  general  precept,  directing 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  all  men.  Aft  to- 
wards  every  other  ^  as  bring  eqiiaUy  a  men  \ 
yourfelf. 

PufFendorf*. — In  fadt,  the  word  man  carries 
along  with  it  a  certain  idea  of  dignity,  and 
the  ftrongeft  argument  as  well  as  the  laft 
refource,  which  a  perfon  has  to  bring  down 
the  infolence,  of  one  who  infults  him,  is  to 
fay  to  him  ;  /  am  not  a  brute,  but  a  man,  as 
"well  as  yourfelf.  Since  human  nature  is  thus 
the  fame  in  all  men,  and,  in  truth,  there 
could  not  be  any  fociety  among  them,  if 
they  did  not  confider  each  other  as  pofTeiTing 
one  common  nature,  it  follows  that,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  every  one  is  bound  to  cftecm 
and  treat  another  as  being  nam  rally  his 
equal ;  that  is,  as  a  man  like  himfelf. 

This 
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This  *  principle  of  the  natural  equality 
of  men,  involves,  as  its  neceiTary  confequen- 
ces,  fome  important  maxims,  the  obfervance 
of  which  is  of  great  ufe  for  maintaining 
peace  and  friendfhip  among  men.  ift,  From 
this  it  follows,  that  whoever  wifhes  others 
to  do  any  thing  in  his  favour,  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  be  ufeful  to  them,  in  his  turn. 
For,  to  pretend  to  be  exempted  from  render- 
ing any  fervice  to  others,  while  one  exacts 
a  limilar  fervice  from  them,  is  to  fuppofe 
that  there  is  no  equality  between  them. 
2dly,  The  confideration  of  the  natural  equa. 
lity  of  men  ferves  to  (hew  us  how  we  ought 
to  adt  in  regulating  the  rights  of  different 
parties ;  namely,  to  treat  them  as  equals,  and 
to  adjudge  nothing  more  to  the  one,  than 
to  the  other,  unlefs  any  of  them  has  ac- 
quired a  particular  right  which  entitles  him 
to  fomc  advantage.  3dly,  The  view,  of 
the  natural  equality  of  men  ferves  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  pride,   which   confifts   in 
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cftceming  one's-felf  more  than  others,  either 
without  any  reafon  at  all,  or  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon;  ajid,  under  the  influence  of 
that  prejudice;  in  defpifing  them  as  beneath 
us. 

Locke*. — Men,  being,  as  has  been  faid, 
all  free,  equal,  and  independent,  no  one  can 
be  put  out  of  this  eftate,  and  fubjected  to 
the  political  power  of  another,  without  his 
own  confent,  which  is  done  by  agreeing 
with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a 
community,  for  their  comfortable,  fafe,  and 
peaceable  living,  one  amongft  another,  in 
a  fecure  enjoyment  of  their  properties,  and 
a  greater  fecurity  againft  any  that  are  not  of 
it.  This,  any  number  of  men  may  do,  bc- 
caufe  it  injures  not  the  freedom  of  the  reft; 
they  are  left  us ;  they  were  in  the  liberty  of 
the  ftatc  of  nature.  When  any  number  of 
men  have  fo  confented  to  make  one  com- 
munity 
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munity  or  government,  they  are  thereby 
prefently  incorporated,  and  make  one  body 
politic,  wherein  the  majority  have  a  right  to 
aft  and  conclude  for  the  reft. 

But,  though  men,  when  they  enter  into 
fociety,  give  up  the  equality,  liberty,  and 
executive  power,  they  had  in  the  ftate  of 
nature,  into  the  hands  of  the  fociety,  to  be  fo 
far  difpofed  of  by  the  legiflative  as  the  good 
of  fociety  fhall  require,  yet  it  being  only 
with  an  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to 
prefcrve  himfelf,  his  liberty,  and  property ; 
(for  no  rational  creature  can  be  fuppofed  to 
change  his  condition  with  unintention  to  be 
wor'fe)  the  power  of  the  fociety,  or  legifla- 
tive, conftituted  by  them,  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed to  extend  further  than  the  common 
good ;  but  is  obliged  to  fecure  every  one's 
property,  by  providing  againft  thofe  three 
defe&s  above  mentioned,  that  made  the  ftate 
of  nature  fo  unfafe  and  fo  uneafy  ;  ill,  The 
Y/ant  of  an  eftablifhed,  fettled,  and  l^nown 
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law,  received  and  allowed,  by  common  con- 
fent  to  be  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  common  meafure  to  decide  all  con- 
troverfies  between  them;  2dly,  The  want 
of  a  known  and  indifferent  judge,  with 
authority  to  determine  all  differences  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  law  ;  3dly,  The 
want  of  a  power  to  back  and  fupport  the 
fentence  when  right,  and  to  give  it  due 
execution.  And  fo;  whoever  has  the  legifla- 
tive  or  Supreme  power  of  any  Common- 
wealth, is  bound  to  govern  by  eftablilhed 
ftanding  laws,  promulgated  and  known  to 
the  people,  and  not  by  extemporary  degrees  ; 
by  indifferent  and  upright  judges  who  arc 
to  decide  controverfies  by  thofe  laws,  and  to 
employ  the  force  of  the  community  at 
home,  only  in  the  execution  of  fuch  laws, 
or  abroad,  to  prevent  or  redrefs  foreign  in- 
juries and  fecure  the  community  from  in- 
roads and  invafions.  And  all  this  to  be 
O  directed 
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dire&ed  to   no  other   end,  but  the  peace, 
fafety,  and  public  good,  of  the  people, 

Bourlamaqui  *. — I  grant,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  firft  original  fociety  which  nature 
has  eftablifhed  among  men,  is  a  fociety  of 
equality  and  independence,  it  is,  moreover, 
true,  that  all  men  are  obliged  to  conform 
their  actions  to  the  law  of  nature  ^and,  laftly, 
it  is  certain  that  this  law  is  in  itfelf  very 
perfedt,  and  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
prefervation  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
race. 

If  f  it  is  true  that  civil  fociety  gives  a 
$ew  force  to  the  laws  of  nature,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  fovereignty  infures^ 
their  obfervance  in  a  more  efficacious  man- 
ner; we  muft  conclude  that  the  liberty* 
which  man  enjoys  in  that  ftate,  is  more  per» 
feet,  more  facure,  and  more  conducive  to 
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his  happinefs,  than  that  which  belongs  to 
him  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

Civil  *  liberty  is,  then,  at  bottom,  the 
fame  with  natural  liberty,  ftript  only  of  that 
part  which  conftituted  the  independence 
of  individuals,  in  virtue  of  that  authority 
over  them,  which  they  transferred  to  the 
fovereign  power. 

This  X  liberty  is  farther  accompanied  by- 
two  very  confiderable  advantages  which  be- 
long not  to  natural  liberty.  The  firft  is,  the 
right  of  requiring,  from  the  fovereign,  that 
he  ufe  his  power  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  ends  for  which  he  was  entrufted  with 
it.  The  fecond  is,  the  fecurity  w?hich 
nations  provide  for  enfuring  the  execution 
of  the  firft  mentioned  right,  a  fecurity 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  without 
which  they  cannot  enjoy  folid  freedom. 

O  2  We 
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We*  may  conclude,  then,  that,  in  order 
to  define  civil  liberty,  it  is  neceflary  to  fay 
that  it  is  natural  liberty,  diverted  of  that  part 
which  conftitued  the  independence  of  indivi- 
duals, in  confequence  of  the  authority  lodged 
with  the  fbvereign;  accompanied  by  the 
right  of  exa&ing  the  juft  ufe  of  that  author- 
ity, and  by  a  moral  certainty  that  it  will  be 
fo  exercifed. 

Since  f  civil  liberty  has  thus  fo  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  natural  liberty,  we  are 
warranted  to  infer  that  civil  fbciety,  which 
alone  procures  the  former  to  ma»,  is  of  all 
flates  the  moft  reafonable,  and>  of  confe- 
quence, the  moll  natural. 

Wollafton  $. — In  a  ftate  where  no  laws 
of  fociety  make  any  fubordination,  or  dif- 
tindlion,  men  can  only   be  confidered   as 

men, 
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men,  or  only  as  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  equally  iharing  in  one  com. 
mon  definition.  And,  fince  by  virtue  of 
this  fame  definition,  B  is  the  fame  to  C 
that  C  is  to  B,  B  has  no  more  dominion 
over  C  than  C  reciprocally  has  over  B ;  that 
is,  they  are,  in  this  regard,  equal. 

Perfonal  excellencies  make  no  difference 
here;  becaufe,  ift,  Who  mud  judge  on 
whofe  fide  the  advantage  lies  ?  sdl/,  Great 
natural  or  acquired  endowments,  may  be 
privilege*  to  them  who  h^ve  them ;  but 
this  does  not  deprive  thofe,  who  have  lefs, 
of  their  title  to  what  they  have,  or  which  is 
the  fame,  give  any  one,  who  has  greater 
abilities,  a  right  to  take  it,  or  the  ufe  of  it, 
from  them.  3dly,  Since  ftrength  and 
power  are  mod  apt  to  pretend  a  title  to  do- 
minion, it  may  be  added  further,  that  power 
and  right,  or  a  power  of  doing  any  thing,  and 
a  right  tQ  do  it,  are  quite  different  ideas* 
O  3  and 
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and  therefore,  they  may  be  feparatecj ;  nor 
does  one  infer  the  other.  Laftly,  if  power, 
qua  power  gives  a  right  to  dominion,  it  gives 
a  right  to  every  thing,  that  is  obnoxious  to 
it,  and  then  nothing  can  be  done  that  is 
wrong.  For,  nobody  can  do  any  thing, 
who  has  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

Man  *  is  a  focial  creature,  that  is,  a  fingle 
man,  or  family,  cannot  fubfift,  or  not  well 
alone  out  of  all  fociety.  More  things  are 
neceflary  to  fuftain  life,  or  at  lead,  to  make 
it  in  any  degree  pleafant  and  defirable,  than 
it  is  pofljble,  for  any  one  man  to  make,  and 
provide  for  himfelf  merely  by  his  own  labour 
and  ingenuity. 

The  f  end  of  fociety  is  the  common 
welfare  of  the  people  afTociated. 

A  %  fociety,  into  which  men  enter   for 
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this  end,  fuppofes  fome  rules  or  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  agree  all  to  be  governed, 
with  a  power  of  altering  or  adding  to  them 
as  Qccafion  fhall  require. 

Thefe  *  laws  or  determinations  ifluft  be 
fuch  as  are  not  iaconfiftent  with  natural 
juftice. 

A  f  fociety  limited  by  laws  fuppofes 
magiftrates,  and  a  fubordination  of  power 
that  is,  fuppofes  a  government  of  fome  form 
or  other. 

A  X  man  may  part  with  fome  of  his 
natural  rights,  and  put  himfelf  under  the 
government  of  laws,  and  of  thofe  who,  in 
their  feveral  ftations,  are  intruded  with  the 
execution  of  them,  in  order  to  gain  the  pro- 
tection of  them,  and  the  priviledges  of  a  re* 
gular  fociety. 

O  4  If 
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If  the  queftion  fhould  be  afked,  what 
natural  rights  a  man  may  part  with,  or  how 
far  he  may  part  with  them ;  the  general 
anfwer  I  think  may  be  this.  Some  things  are 
eflential  to  our  being,  and  fome  it  is  not  in 
our  pQwer  to  part  with.  As  to  the  reft,  he 
may  depart  from  them  fo  far  as  is  confid- 
ent with  the  end  for  which  he  does  this  ; 
not  further,  becaufe  beyond  that,  lies  a 
contradiction.  A  man  cannot  give  away 
the  natural  right  and  property  he  has  in  any 
thing  in  order  to  referve  or  retain  that  pro- 
perty ;  but  he  may  confent  to  contri- 
bute part  of  his  eftate,  in  order  to  prefervc 
the  reft,  when  otherwife  it  might  be  all  loft  ; 
to  take  hi$  fhare  of  danger  in  defence  of  his 
country,  rather  than  certainly  perifh,  be  en- 
flaved,  or  ruined  by  the  conqueft  or  opprcf? 
fjon  of  it,  and  the  like. 

Montefquieu  *. — In   the  ftate  of  nature, 

men 
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men  are  indeed  born  equal ;  but  they  can- 
not remain  in  that  Hate.  Society  make* 
them  loofe  it,  and  they  become  equal  only 
by  the  laws. 

Hutchefon*. — The  natural  equality  of  man* 
kind  confifts  ia  this,  that  thefe  natural 
rights  belong  equally  to  all ;  this  is  the 
thing  intended  by  the  natural  equality,  lee 
the  term  be  proper  or  improper.  Every 
one  is  a  part  of  that  great  fyftem,  whofc 
greateft  intereft  is  intended  by  all  the  Jaws  of 
God  and  nature.  Thefe  laws  prohibit  the 
greateft  or  wifeft  of  mankind  to  inflift 
any  mifery  on  the  meaneft,  or  to  deprivc 
them  of  any  of  their  natural  rights  or  inno- 
cent acquifitions  where  no  public  intereft 
requires  it.  Thefe  laws  comfirm,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  all,  their  rights  natural  or 
acquired ;  to  the  weak  and  fimplc,  their 
fmall  acquifitions,  as  well  as  their  larger  ones 
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to  the  ftroog  and  artful.  The  fame  accefs 
to  adventitious  rights  is  open,  and  the  fame 
means  appointed  for  all  who  can  ufe  them. 
Jf  great  occupation,  and  much  labour  em- 
ployed, entitle  the  vigorous  and  a&ive  to 
great  pofleffions ;  the  weak  and  indolent 
have  an  equally  facred  right  to  the  fmall 
poffeflions  they  occupy  and  improve.  There 
is  equality  in  right,  how  different  foever  the 
objects  may  be,  that  jus  aquum  in  which  the 
Romans  placed  true  freedom. 

Men  differ  much  from  each  other  ia 
wifdom,  virtue,  beauty  and  ftrength,but 
the  loweft  of  them,  who  have  the  ufe  pf 
rcafon,  differ  in  this  from  the  brutes,  that 
by  forethought  and  reflexion,  they  are 
capable  of  incomparably  greater  happinefs 
or  mifery.  Scarce  any  man  can  be  happy 
v.ho  fees  that  all  his  enjoyments  are  preca- 
rious, and  depending  on  the  will  of  others^ 
of  whofc  kind  intentions  he  can  have  no 
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fecurijtv.  All  men  have  ftrong  defires  of 
liberty  and  property,  have  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  natural  impulfes  to  marriage, 
families  and  offspring,  and  earnefl  deiires  of 
their  fafety. 

Blackftone*. — Thofe  rights  which  God 
and  nature  have  eftablifhed,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  natural  rights,  fuch  as  are  life 
and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human  laws 
to  be  more  effectually  inverted  in  every  man, 
than  they  are,  neither  do  they  receive  any 
additional  ftrength  when  declared  by  muni- 
cipal laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  human  legiflature  has  power  to 
abridge  or  deftroy  them,  unlefs  the  owner 
fhall  himfelf  commit  fome  aft  that  amounts 
to  a  forfeiture.  Neither  do  divine  or  natutal 
duties  (fuch  as,  for  inftance,  the  worfhip  of 
God,  the  maintenance  of  children,  and  the 

like) 
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like)  receive  any  flronger  fan&ion  from 
being  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  Law  of 
the  Land*  The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to 
crimes  or  rnifdemeanours,  that  are  forbid- 
den by  fupefior  laws,  and,  therefore,  fly  led 
mala  in  fe.  Such  as  murder,  theft,  and  per* 
jury ;  which  contract  no  additional  turpitude 
from  being  declared  unlawful  by  the  inferior 
legiflature.  For  that  legiflature,  in  all  thofe 
cafes,  a£ts  only,  as  was  before  obferved,  in 
Subordination  to  the  great  lawgiver,  tranf- 
cribing  and  publilhing  his  precepts.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory  part 
of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force  or  opera- 
tion at  all  w'ith  regard  to  adtions  that  arc 
naturally  intrinfically  right  or  wrong 

King  of  Pruffia  *„  —  Nations  having 
found  it  neceflary,  for  their  peace  and  pre- 
servation, to  make  choice  of  judges  to 
/determine  their  differences  ;    of  pfotedlors 
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to  defend  them  againft  their  enemies  in.  the 
pofieffion  of  their  property,  of  fovercigns 
to  unite  their  interefts  in  one  common 
weal ;  appointed,  in  the  beginning,  to  thofe 
refpedtive  offices,  thofe  whom  they  judged 
the  wifeft,  the  moft  equitable,  the  moft  be- 
neficent, and  the  moft  courageous.  Juftice 
mull  be  the  grand  objefi  of  a  prince,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  he  governs,  his 
fupreme  law  ;  and  a  fovereign,  far  from 
being  the  abfolute  mafter  of  the  nation  fub- 
jcct  to  his  dominion,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  firft  magiftrate. 

Sovereigns  *,  who  confider  their  fubje&s 
as  their  flaves,  expofe  them  without  mercy, 
and  fee  them  perifh  without  regret-  But 
thofe,  who  confider  men  as  their  equals,  and 
the  people  as  the  bodyy  of  which  they  are 
the  foul,  are  fparing  of  their  blood. 

Behold 
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fiehold  *  the  error  of  moll  princes  f  They 
believe  that  God  has,  with  a  particular  view 
to  their  greatnefs,  their  profperity,  and 
oftentation,  created  that  multitude  of  men 
whofe  welfare  is  committed  to  them,  and 
that  their  fubjedis  are  folely  intended  to  be 
inftrumcnts  of  their  intemperate  paftions* 
The  principle,  on  which  they  ad:,  being 
falfe,  the  confequence  muft  be  infinitely  per- 
nicious. Hence,  that  unbounded  pafliotf 
for  vain  glory;  hence,  that  flaming  defire 
of  univerfal  dominion ;  hence,  the  feverity 
of  taxes  with  which  the  people  are  loaded  ; 
hence,  the  indolence,  the  pride,  the  injuftice* 
the  tyranny  of  princes,  and  all  the  vices1 
that  degrade  human  nature.  If  princes 
would  diveft  themfelves  of  thofe  erroneous 
opinions,  and  recur  to  the  defign  of  their 
own  inftitution,  they  would  fee  that  that 
pre-eminence  of  which   they  are  fo  fond, 

that 
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that  their  exaltation  is  nothing  but  i 
of  the  people  ;  that  thofe  millions  of  men, 
who  are  committed  to  their  care,  have  not 
made  themfelves  flaves  of  one  man,  in  order 
to  render  him  more  formidable  and  power- 
ful ;  that  they  have  not  fubjedted  them- 
felves to  a  fellow-citizen,  in  order  to  become 
the  vi&ims  of  his  fclfifh  views,  or  the  fport 
of  his  caprices  ;  but  that  they  chofe,  from 
among  themfelves,  him  whom  they  con- 
fidered  a's  the  jufteil — the  ftrongeft — the 
mod  prudent — in  a  word,  the  beft  calculated 
to  reprefent  the  body  of  the  ft  ate,  and  in 
whom  the  fovereign  power  might  be  fub- 
fervient  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  the  courfe 
of  juftice,  and  not  to  commit  crimes  and  to 
exercife  tyrranny  with  impunity. 

Vattel  *. —  The  univerfal  focicty  of  man- 
kind, being  an   inftitution  of  nature  itfelf, 
that  is,  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  na- 
ture 
*  Droit  des  Gcdi— Prclfmiraircs. 
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hire  of  man,  all  men,  in  whatever  fttite  they 
may  be  placed,  are  obliged  to  ftudy  its  inte- 
reits,  and    to   difcharge  its  duties.     Frofr* 
this  they  cannot  abfolve  themfelves  by  any 
convention,  or  particular  aflbciation.    When 
they  unite*  then,   in  civil  fociety,-  for  the 
formation  of  a  ftate,  and  a  feparate  nation,- 
they  may  contract  particular  engagements 
towards  thole  with  whom   they  affbeiate; 
but  they  ftill  continue  bound  by  their  duties 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,     All  the  difference 
confifls  in  this,  that,  having  agreed  to  acfc 
hi  common,  having  committed  their  rights, 
and  fubmitted  their  wills  to  the  whole  focial 
body  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  common 
good*  it  belongs  henceforth  to  the  ftate  and 
its  rulers  to  fulfil  thofe  duties  of  humanity 
with  refped  to  foreigners,  in  every  thing 
not  depending  en  the.  will  of  individuals, 
anc}  the  ftate  is  particularly  bound  to  fulfil 
?hem   towards  other  ftates.     We  have  al-» 
ready  Ifcen  that  men  united  in  fociety,  ftill 

continue 
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continue  fubjeft  to  the  obligations  impofed 
by  human  nature.  That  fociety,  confidered 
as  a  moral  perfon,  becaufe  it  has  an  under- 
flanding,  a  will,  and  a  force  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  live  with  other 
focietics  or  ftates,  as  a  man  is  obliged,  be- 
fore thefe  eftablifhments,  to  live  with  other 
men;  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  of 
natural  fociety  eftablifhed  among  mankind, 
obferving  only  thofe  exceptions  which  may 
arife  from  the  difference  of  the  fubjefts. 

The  objecft  of  natural  fociety  eftablifhed 
among  all  men,  being  their  mutual  afliftance 
for  the  perfection  of  each  individual,  and 
of  his  condition ;  and  nations,  confidered 
as  fo  many  free  perfons  living  together  in 
a  ftate  of  nature,  being  obliged  to  cultivate 
mutually  this  natural  fociety;  the  objedl  of 
the  grand  fociety  eftablifhed  by  nature, 
among  all  nations,  is  likewife  their  mutual 
P  afliftance 
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affiftance   for  their    individual    perfection, 
and  that  of  their  refpe£ttve  conditions. 


I  have  produced  thefe   authorities,   not 
becaufe  I  think  the  prefent  queftion  ought 
to  be  decided   by  authority ;   but    becaufe 
many  perfons  feem  to  have  been  feized  with 
a  ftrange  alarm  at  the  found  of  the  expref- 
fion — the  equality  of  men —  as  new,  extraordi- 
nary, and  prodigious,  and  conveying  ideas 
fubverfive  of   all  juft   fubordination,  and 
civil  order.     But,  as  thefe  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfions,  muft  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  terms   is   underftood,  and 
the  notions,  they  reprefent,  clearly  afcer- 
tained,    the  opinion   of  their   novelty   will 
likewife  vanilh,  when  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  uniformly  adopted  by  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  writers  on  morality,  and  poli- 
tics, in  different  ages  and  countries,   and^, 
among  thefe,  by  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft 

of 
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of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  by  one  of  the 
mod  illufhious  Monarchs  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, It  is  alfo  no  inconfiderable  confir- 
mation of  the  principles  unfolded  in  this 
difcourfe,  that  they  are  not  the  capricious 
dictates  of  popular  opinion,  or  of  party- 
fpirit,  adopted  and  difplayed  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  a  day,  but  that  they  have  been 
tranfmitted  from  age  to  age,  have  ap- 
proved themftlves  to  the  mod  enlightened 
underftandings,  and  been  fandtioned  by  their 
unanimous  confent. 
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ESSAY,       &c     . 
BOOK    III. 

What  are  the  Duties  refulting  from  the 
Equality  of  Mankind  % 


CHAP.      I, 

Preliminary   Obfervations. 

/npMIE  divifion  of  my  fubje&,  on  which 
■*•  I  now  enter,  opens  a  field  compre- 
hending every  focial  and  civil  duty,  becaufe 
every  duty  of  this  clafs  fuppofes  reciprocal 
obligations  founded  on  the  terms  of  equali- 
ty, on  which  men  aflbciate.  Nay,  as  in  or- 
der to  difcharge  the  duties  we  owe  to  our 

fellow 
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fellow  men,  and  fellow  citizens,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  reftrain  our  felfifh  paflions  within 
juft  bounds;  and,  ai  the  Divine  authority 
fancftions  every  human  obligation,  and  reli- 
gion is  the  firmed  bond  of  fociety,  the 
duties  of  piety,  as  well  as  thofe  of  felf-com- 
mand  and  moderation,  might  be  inculcated 
on  the  fame  principles.  Hence,  a  complete 
treatife  of  practical  morality  might  be  pro- 
duced. .But,  as  this  Effay  has  already  fwell- 
ed  beyond  the  bounds  which  I  at  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  it,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
confideration  of  thefe  duties  which  diredtly 
flow  from  the  principles  of  equality  already 
eflablifhed,  and  from  the  rights  which  they 
confirm.  The  duties  now  to  be  illuftrated 
will,  therefore,  correfpond  to  the  two  grand 
divifions  of  rights  explained  in  the  preceding 
Book  \ 

•  Ch.  II.  IIL  IV.  VI. 
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CHAP.     II. 

AH  Men    equally    bound  to    refpeB    the 
primitive  Rights  of  Human  Nature. 

A  S  the  inherent  rights  of  human  nature 
■*>  ■*-  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
focial  compad,  for  the  maintenance  and 
prefervation  of  which  civil  fociety  is  con- 
flicted, every  violation  of  thefe  is  not  only 
an  atrocious  injury  to  the  individual  who  fuf- 
fers  it,  but  is  a  dired:  attack  on  fociety  itfelf. 
No  pre-eminence  or  prerogative  whatever  can 
give  a  title  to  deprive  an  innocent  member  of 
the  community  of  thofe  rights,  without 
which  his  cxiftence  is  either  precarious  or 
miferable;  and  every  attempt  to  infringe 
them  is,  on  the  part  of  the  aggreffor,  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  focial  advantages,  becaufc 
thefc  advantages  are  infeparably  connected 

with 
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*i:h  the  obfervance  of  the  rights  now  under 
confideration.  It  is  to  fubftitue  force  in  the 
place  of  right*  and,  of  confequence,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  fupcrior  power  is  entitled 
to  make  him  fubmit  in  his  turn.  This  prin- 
ciple, carried  in  every  inftance  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  tears  afunder  every  focial  and  civil 
tie,  tramples  under  foot  every  dictate  of 
juftice,  and  introduces  a  ftate  of  unceafing 
hoftility  and  violence. 

Indeed,  fo  efTential  are  fome  of  thofc 
rights  to  the  very  exigence  of  fociety,  that 
they  are  fenced  and  fecured  by  the  ftrongeft 
civil  fandions.  Life  and  property  cannot 
be  direcftly  attacked  without  expofing  the 
aggreflbr  to  the  fevereft  penalties.  But  in 
what  a  variety  of  indirect  ways  may  injuries 
of  this  nature  be  offered,  without  any  rilk 
of  human  punilliment  1  Life  is  deltroyed 
not  only  by  the  dagger,  or  by  the  bowl,  but 

by    with-holding   the    means   of  its    fup- 
P  4  port 
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port.     Life  is  not  fo  defirable  on  its  own 
account,  as   on   account  of  the  enjoyments 
which  it  furnifhes.      Property  is  withdrawn 
from  its  lawful  poffeflbr,  not  only  by  rob- 
bery, or  by  theft,  but  alfo  by  every  fpecies 
of  unfair  commerce.     Every  deceitful  prac- 
tice, therefore,  whereby  advantage  is  taken, 
under  whatever  colour,  of  the  ignorance  or 
of  the  neceflity  of  men,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  property  without  an  equivalent,  is  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  property,  and  every 
oppreilive  aft  which  cuts  off  or  diminifnes 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  is 
an  attack  upon  life  itfelf.      To  reduce  men 
to  the  difmal  neceflity  of  dragging  out  exift- 
ence  in  mifery  and  contempt,  to  make  them 
curfe  the  day  of  their  birth,  and  figh   for 
that  of  their  diflblution,  to  render  the  ten- 
dered of  nature's  ties  an  aggravation  of  dif- 
trefs  ;    what  is  this  but  to  fpare  life  in  order 
to  perpetuate  torment  ?  And  to  this  difmal 
condition  how  great  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  reduced — a  condition  more  abjeft 

than 
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than  that  of  the  brute  creation,  Which  nature 
has  provided  with  the  neceflary  fupply  of 
their   wants,  an  n  rhem  d  r  not 

thing    i  all    any    rights    whatever, 

derive;;  m   political    infti  tut  ions- 

founded,   for    the   moft  part,   in  barbarc 
ignorance   and   tyrannic   oppreflion,  be  op- 
pofed    to  thofe  clear  and  permanent 
which  the  Creator  has  conferred  on  all  men 
ually,  by  the  gift  of  life  itfelf,  and  by  the 
natural  faculties  of  providing  for  its  fupp!)  ! 
Shall  he,  who  cultivates  the  foil,  be  deprived 
of  an  adequate  {hare  of  the  fruits  which  his 
induftry   produces,  and  pine  in  want,  while 
the  labour  of  his  hands  feeds  luxurious  idlc- 
nefs?  Shall  the  right  of  property  be  cfiablifh- 
ed  only  for  thofe  who  contribute  nothing  to 
the  general   flock,  but  confume  and   wade 
what  the  induftry  of  others  has  pro 
fhall  that  profperity  which  nature  has  I 
ed  on  her  children,  in  the  faculties  of  their 
minds  and  of  their  bodies,  be  confidcied  as  a 
jnark  ot  degradation,  and  a  badge  of  flavei 

How 
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How  contrary  are  fuch  fentiments,  and 
the  conduit  they  produce,  to  that  juft  notion 
of  equality  above  eftabiifhed,  which  repre- 
fents  every  human  being  as  a  condiment 
rnember  of  the  focial  body,  and,  in  his 
peculiar  ftation,  equally  neceflary,  with 
every  other,  to  the  common  welfare;  which 
exhibits  men  to  each  other  as  children  of 
one  common  parent,  as  brethren  connected 
do  left  by  one  common  intereft,  than  by  one 
common  origin,  and  difcriminatcd,  by  dif- 
ferent diftindlions  of  occupation  and  place, 
merely  that  the  general  good  may  be  more 
effectually  advanced.  For,  although  fuch 
views  of  fociety  may,  by  fome  whofe  policy 
is  but  half  wifdom,  be  claffed  among  the 
theories  of  moralifts,  or  the  viiions  of 
divines,  they  are  the  only  representations 
that  can  ftand  the  tcft  of  reafon,  or  bear  th§ 
eye  of  inquiry. 

.Equally  incumbent,  on  all  men,  is  the 

duty 
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duty  to  refpedt  the  right  which  every  inno-* 
cent  individual  has  to  characler  and  liberty. 
But,  how  little  is  this  duty  regarded  ?  Civil 
laws  cannot  do  fo  much  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  rights,  to  which  it  relates,  as  for  thofe 
of  life  and  property  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  io 
cafy  to  define,  in  each,  their  exavffc  extent ;  and 
much  more  is,  on  that  account,  left  to  the 
difcretion  and  virtue  of  individuals.  That 
degree  of  character  which  is  afiaultcd  by 
open  and  direxft  calumny,  may,  indeed,  be 
always  exa<5tly  afcertained,  and  every  infrac- 
tion of  it  become  the  fubjeft  of  legal  anim- 
$dverfio:i.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  pcrfonal  liberty.  But,  in  ho 
many  instances  may  a  character  be  ruined, 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  injured 
perfon  to  find  any  legal  redrefs  5  and  how 
much  may  one's  juft  liberty  be  circumfcrib- 
cd  and  infringed  without  any  ground  of  lc*»,al 
complaint?  The  daily  cenduft  of  mankind 
towards   one   another,  in   thefe  refpecls,  is 

the 
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the  ftrongeft  evidence  both  of  the  neceflity 
of  a  civil  government,  and  of  its  infufficiency 
for  the  fecurity  of  human  happinefs.  It 
manifefts  the  malevolent  propenfities  by 
which  mankind  are  often  actuated,  and,  of 
confequence,  the  neceffity  of  coercive 
power ;  and,  fince  thefe  evil  propenfities 
burft  out  on  fo  many  quarters,  notwith- 
itanding  the  authority  of  laws,  this  evinces 
the  great  utility  of  philofophical  and  reli- 
gious inftruclion,  which  applies  to  the  un- 
derftanding  and  the  heart,  and,  by  purifying 
the  fource  of  a6tion,  renders  condudt  more 
conformable  to  human  nature,  and  more 
conducive  to  human  felicity. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  wifh  them  to  do  unto  you, 
is  a  maxim  that  anfwers  every  cafe  in  which 
we  can  have  any  intercourfe  with  our  fellow 
men.  It  is  founded  on  the  equality  of 
human  nature,  amidft  all  the  diverfities  of 
condition  and  circumftances.     It  takes,  as 

the 
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the  n;le  of  condudt,   the   feel'ngs  of  every 
individual  ,  fuppofing  his   condition    were 
exchanged  with  that  of  the  perfon  towards 
whom  he  a<fts.  It  could  never,  therefore,  be 
a  juft  ftandard,  if  the  fame  duties  were  not 
equally   incumbent  on  all  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances.      Now,  with  refpect  to  reputa- 
tion and  liberty,  which  every  human  being 
fo  warmly  cheriflbes,  and  fo  eagerly  purfues, 
this  rule  ought  to  have  peculiar  efficacy.  Yet, 
in  thefe  refpects,   it  is  moft  fhamefully  and 
frequently    violated.     It   is    aftonifhing    to 
obferve  the  general  averfion  to  reproach  and 
cenfure,  and    the  general   propenfity  to  re- 
proach and  cenfure  others ;  the  high  opi- 
nion which  moft  people  entertain  of  them- 
felves,  and  wifh  the  world  to  entertain  of 
them,  and   their  inclination  to  think   ill  of 
others,    and    to   undervalue    and    diminifli 
their   good  qualities.      It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,    that,   as   the   experience   of  diftrefs 
*  rend.r^ 
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renders  men  prone  to  compaflion  *,  fo  the 
love  of  character,  and  averfion  from  dif* 
grace,  which  operate  fo  powerfully  in  every 
human  bread,  would  render  men  delicate  in 
inflicfting,  on  others,  thofe  pains  which  are 
fo  grievous  to  thcmfelves,  and  in  depriving 
them  of  thofe  fatisfatfions  which  they  ac- 
count fo  delicious.  But  thefe  fenfationfc 
aft,  under  the  impulfe  of  felfifhnefs,  in  a 
contrary  manner.  Men  think  that  the  re* 
putation  of  others  (lands  in  the  way  of  their 
own,  and  that  their  excellence  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited unlefs  thofe  interpofing  eminences 
be  thrown  down,  and  the  public  eye  wholly 
fixed  on  themfelves.  While  men  are  thus 
employed  in  levelling  each  other,  no  real 
pre-eminence  remains  to  any,  and  nothing 
is  difplayed,  to  every  judicious  eye,  but  one 
wide  extent  of  malignity  and  corruption. 
Everyone  wifhes  his  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bour 
*  H^ud  ignara  mali  miferis  fucvurrere  difco. 
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I.iour  to  be  believed  ;  and  his  wifh  is  grant* 
cd.  But  the  fulfilment  of  this  wifh  equally 
wounds  the  characters  of  all.  The  ble* 
mifhcs  he  difcovers  in  another,  or  imputes 
to  him,  are  acknowledged  ;  thofe,  which 
another  lays  to  his  charge,  meet  with  the 
fame  credit.  Thus  every  one^  by  endeavour- 
ing to  exalt  himfelf  at  another's  expence, 
only  points  out  the  means  of  his  own  deprcf- 
lion,  and,  by  fctting  the  example,  provokes 
the  reft  of  mankind  to  ufe  them.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fafcination  of  feif  love,  thac 
the  generality  of  men  fuppofe  themfelves 
very  little  obnoxious  to  ceafure;  and,  while 
they  are  indulging  the  moft  vicious  paffions 
of  the  human  heart,  envy  or  revenge,  they 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  vain  notion  than 
their  turpitude  is  unobferved.  As  often  as 
I  refleft  on  the  prevalence  of  detraction,  of 
obloquy,  and  of  (lander,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  w  hether  it  proceeds  more  from 
wcaknete  or  from  malignity;  whether  it  is 

more 
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more  an  object  of  contempt  or  of  detefta-* 
tion.  What  can  be  more  malignant  than 
to  delight  in  the  deftrudion  of  one  of  the 
deareft  of  human  enjoyments.?  What  more 
foolifh  and  ridiculous  than  for  a  perfon  to 
aflault  others,  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  attack 
will  not  be  returned  ? 

The  fame  abfurdity  and  injuftice  is  con- 
fpicttous  in  the  mutual  conduct  of  men 
with  regard  to  liberty.  How  few  are  ready 
on  every  occalion  to  grant  to  others  the 
fame  freedom  which  they  take  to  themfelves! 
Such  is  the  fpirit  of  domination  univerfally 
diffufed,  that  what  Pope  limits  only  to  one 
fex,  is  equally  applicable  to  both — the  love  of 
fleafure^  aud  the  Uve  of  paver.  Indeed,  the 
one  neceflarily  draws  after  it  the  other* 
The  love  of  pleafure  produces  the  defire  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  of  extending 
influence  and  power  as  far  as  poffible.  For 
why  are  men  tyrants,  but  becaufe  they  wifh 
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freely  to  indulge  their  inclinations,   unfe- 
ftrained  by  juftice,  unlimited  by  modera- 
tion?   While    felf-love,    therefore,    is   the 
predominant  principle  of  the  human  heart* 
tyranny  will  not  be  confined  to  thrones  and 
dominions,   to   principalities   and    powers, 
but  fpread  through  every  fphere  and  condi- 
tion of  life*     It  is  not  fo  much  the  incli-* 
nation  as  the  power  that  is  wanting;  and 
the  temper,  which  is  overbearing  and  un- 
juft   in   private   life>  would  be  a   Nero  if 
feated  on  a  throne.     Let  us  only  confider 
the  fond  attachment  which  moft  men  have 
to  their  own  opinions  and  mode  of  life, 
their  eager  defire  to  impofe  them  on  others, 
their  impatience  of  contradiction,  their  pro- 
penfity  to  fquare  the  aftions  of  other  men 
by  their  own   rule,  their  luft  of  homage 
and  precedence,  their  eagernefs  to  rife  above 
others,  and  to   indulge   their  ambition  in 
every  little  manner  which  their  fphere  pre- 
fents  to  them,  their  refentment  of  affronts 
Q  and 
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and  injuries,  apparent  as  well  as  real,  their 
felf-conceit  and  averlion  from  amendment 
—we  behold  the  feeds  of  tyranny  lurking 
in  almoft  every  human  breaft;  and  fhall 
ceafe  to  wonder  that,  when  great  power  is 
poflefled,  it  fhould  be  fo  frequently  abufed. 
How  feldom  is  the  freedom  of  fpeech  and 
adlion  enjoyed  even  in  the  freeft  ftates.  of 
civil  foeiety !  Let  any  one  recoiled:  what 
paffes  before  his  eyes  every  day;  let  him 
consider  how  often  he  is  obliged  to  regulate 
his  words,  not  fo  much  by  the  internal  fen- 
tiraents  of  his  own  heart,  as  by  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  he  afTo- 
ciates,  and  his  a&ions,  not  fo  much  by  the 
immutable  rules  of  duty,  as  by  the  fictitious 
ftandards  of  the  world,  and  he  will  confefs 
that  none  can  enjoy  the  true  freedom  of  a 
man,  but  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to  facri- 
fice,  to  this  exalted  privilege,  his  mod  valu- 
able temporal  interefts,  and  his  chief  focial 
pleafures*     Prejudices  born  of  ignorance,  or 
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of  pride,  arc  nourifhed  by  education,  ftrength- 
eneil  by  intereft,  or  fupported  by  that  felf- 
love  which  is  humbled  by  the  expofition  of 
them.  Cuftom  and  fafhion  have  eftablifhed 
arbitrary  rules  and  forms,  which,  however 
contrary  to  reafon,  it  is  confidercd  as  unlaw- 
ful,  at  lead,  as  highly  ridiculous,  to  in- 
fringe. The  man  who  prefumes  to  think, 
to  fpeak,  or  to  aft,  differently  from  the 
generality,  even  in  matters  of  lingular  im- 
portance to  the  common  good,  is  looked 
upon  as  an  unfocial  favage  being,  who, 
feparating  himfelf  from  his  fpecies,  is  en- 
titled to  no  fhare  of  their  regard  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  well,  if  he  is  not  expofed  to  the 
fevered  effects  ofrefentmentand  hatred. 

Wealth  and  external  dignity,  although 
they  cannot  of  themfelves  introduce  one 
ray  of  lightin  to  the  underftanding,  or  im- 
plant one  virtue  in  the  heart,  aflume  the 
privilege  of  dictating  in  matters  of  tafte,  of 
Q  2  politics, 
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politics,  of  fcience,  of  morality,  and  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  bearing  down  all  who  fub^r 
fcribe  not  to  their  arbitrary  decrees.  The 
refpedt  due  to  rank,  and  the  influence  which 
fortune  juftly  claims,  every  man  offenfe  and 
of  integrity  will  readily  acknowledge  and 
beftow.  But  that  a  man's  judgment  ihould 
be  meafured  by  his  title,  or  his  merit,  weigh- 
ed  by  his  gold;  that  fortune  and  rank 
fhould  not  only  poflefs  their  rightful  prece- 
dence, but  alfo  ufurp  the  honour  which  is 
equally  due  to  genius  and  learning,  to  wif- 
dom  and  virtue ;  that  a  fenfible  and  honeft 
man  fhould  not  dare  to  exprefs  his  fenti-* 
ments,  becaufe  they  are  repugnant  to  thofc 
of  another  decorated  with  the  badges  of 
diftin&ion,  or  poflefled  of  a  large  eftate ;  is 
fuclva  perverfion  of  nature,  fuch  an  infrac- 
tion of  liberty,  as  mankind  could  never  be 
brought  to  endure  but  by  thofe  habits  of 
fervility  which  luxurious  effeminacy  has 
introduced.     It  will  be  anfwered,  that  this 
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freedom,  every  man  who  chufes  to  ufeit, 
may  enjoy.  But  at  what  expence?  at  the 
expence  of  incurring  the  keeneft  difplea- 
fure  of  the  exalted  perfon  whom  he  difo- 
bliges,  and  of  feeling  his  power  employed 
to  ruin  him  and  his  neareft  connexions. 

But,  why  complain  of  the  exorbitant  and 
tyrannical  pretentions  of  rank  and  fortune, 
when  genius,  which  has  already  fecured 
fame,  frequently  exhibits  the  fame  dog- 
matical and  oppreflive  fpirit?  How  often 
have  thofe,  whofe  literary  charadler  has  al- 
ready attracted  the  greateft  confideration 
and  refpeft,  ufurped  a  dictatorial  power  both 
in  converfation  and  writing,  contradicted 
without  argument,  keenly  refented  the 
fmalleft  difference  of  opinion,  even  when 
their  fentiments  were  manifeftly  abfurd, 
ihared  out  their  approbation  by  jhe  mea- 
fure  of  flattery  they  received,  and  infli&cd 
cenfure,  not  according  to  pcrfonal  or  literary 
Q  3  mcris> 
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merit,  but  according  to  the  prejudice  or 
difguft  by  which  they  were  influenced.  In 
reading  the  ^lives  of  fome  diftinguifhed 
geniufes,  I  have  found  my  indignation  as 
much  fired  by  their  pride  and  infblence, 
and  by  the  tame  fubmiflion  with  which 
they  were  born,  as  by  the  oppreffion  of  civil 
defpots,  and  the  fervility  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. In  fad,  genius  and  reputation  give 
as  little  title  to  domineer  as  fortune  and 
rank.  For,  whatever  mental  fuperiority  a 
man  may  difplay,  he  is  inferior  to  others  m 
many  qualities,  equally  neceflary  to  the 
common  good  as  the  talents  he  poflefles* 
Brilliant  powers  are  frequently  counterba- 
lanced by  contemptible  weaknefles,  and 
great  virtues  by  ihameful  vices.  In  proof 
of  this  aflertion,  I  might  inftance  the  lives 
of  fome  of  the  greateft  literary  chara&ers. 

As  individuals  are  actuated  by  a  tyranni- 
cal fpirit,  nations  alfo  claim  to  themfelves 
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the  prerogative  of  reducing  to  flavery  others 
inhabiting  a  different  climate,  or  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  different  colour  of  countenance* 
Ariftotle,  in  that  very  book  where  he  efta- 
blifhes  the  grand  principles  of  a  free  go- 
vernment*, is  not  alhamed  to  aflert,  that 
the  Greeks  were  deftined,  by  nature,  to  rule 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  founds 
this  right  on  their  fuperior  genius  and  ci- 
vilifation.  Had  that  philofopher  forefeen 
the  prefent  ftate  of  his  own  country,  and 
that  of  thofe  nations  whom  he  confidered  as 
appointed  to  continue  barbarians  to  the  end 
of  time,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the 
futility  of  his  argument.  But  the  nations 
of  Europe,  who  have  exchanged  barbarifm 
for  refinement,  have  adopted  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, and  fuppofe  that  fuperiority  of  art 
and  policy  carries  along  with  it  the  right  of 
oppreffing  thofe  whofe  ftate  is  ftill  rude  and 
uncultivated.      The   principles  eftablifhed 
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in  this  Eflay  fufficiently  evince  that  no  pre- 
eminence of  fagacity,  wifdom,  ingenuity,  or 
ftrength,  can  entitle  any  human  being,  or 
any  fociety  of  men,  to  deprive  others  of  the 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights  of  human 
nature. 

But,  fince  principles  directly  contrary  to 
thefe  influence  the  generality  of  mankind, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  is  perfectly  con-* 
formable.  As  few  men  have  the  courage 
to  facrifice  their  intereft,  their  pleafure,  or 
their  fame,  to  their  regard  for  truth  and 
juftice,  the  great  concern  is  to  fpeak  and 
adt,  not  as  reafon  and  virtue  diftate,  but  as 
interefted  views,  in  conforming  to  the  opi* 
nions,  humours,  and  manners  of  others, 
may  require.  For,  how  is  the  favour  of 
the  greater  part  of  men  to  be  caught,  but 
by  adulation  and  fervile  refpedt  ?  and  what 
fo  efficacious  for  incurring  their  difplea* 
fure,  as  that  manly  and  generous  conduft 
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and  converfation,  which  indicate  lefs  folici- 
tude  to  fecure  favour  than  to  enjoy  felf- 
efteem,  a  greater  love  of  mankind  than 
refpecfl  for  individuals?  Hence,  mod  men 
have  an  opinion  for  every  company  they 
frequent,  and  change  their  fentiments  of- 
tener  than  their  drefs.  The  art  of  pleafing, 
reduced  into  fyftem,  and  pra&ifed  by  every 
one  who  aflumes  the  character  of  polite* 
nefs,  has  given  the  fame  lhape  and  colour- 
ing to  the  manners  of  all ;  and  thofe  promi- 
nent features,  which  charaderife  and  diflin- 
guifti,  are  rubbed  off  by  the  file  qf  civility 
and  fafliion,  Politenefs  is  making  conftant 
demands — propriety  impofing  new  laws — 
men  are  always  the  flaves  of  cuftom,  and 
feldom  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  genius 
and  temper.  Society  is  a  fpecies  of  ftage, 
on  which  the  acftors  appear  in  their  turns, 
and  play  their  parts.  The  real  charatfer 
remains  behind  the  fcencs.  The  great  con- 
tefl;  is,  who  fhall  aft  with  the  mod  power- 
ful 
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fbl  effe£t  on  the  fpedtators,  and  produce  the 
completed  illulion.  He  is,  therefore,  moft 
applauded,  and  bears  the  higheft  price, 
who  appears  lead  himfelf,  and  perfonates 
moft  fuccefsfully  the  aflumed  charafter. 
Should  an  uncivilifed  fon  of  nature  be  in- 
troduced into  our  European  circles,  he 
would,  at  firft,  conclude  that  humanity  and 
benevolence  had  there  fixed  their  abode. 
But,  as  focm  as  he  .was  informed  that  a!I 
this  was  but  fcenery  and  flage  effect,  he- 
would  be  uncertain  whether  moft  to  admire 
the  fkill  with  which  the  reprefentation  was 
conduced,  or  to  deteft  the  duplicity  which 
could  fo  completely  affume  the  appearance 
of  qualities,  of  which  the  reality  was 
wanting  *. 

By  thefe  different  infractions  of  the  ori- 
ginal rights  of  man  above  mentioned,  fo- 
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ciety  is  reduced  to  its  prefent  unhappy 
condition,  in  which  the  Hobbefian  ftate  of 
nature  appears  in  the  midft  of  civilifation 
and  refinement.  The  interefts,  the  purfuits* 
and  the  paflions  of  men  conftantly  ailing  in 
oppofition,  infpire,  in  the  midft  of  uncea- 
fing  competition,  unremitting  caution  and 
folicitous  jealoufy.  The  fpecious  mafk  of 
civility  and  complaifance  is  often  aflumed 
to  conceal  the  mod  hoftile  defigns.  The 
language  of  nature  is  unknown,  and  the 
warm  expreflions  of  affection  either  fall  to 
the  ground  deftitute  of  all  meaning,  or  arc 
perverted  to  convey  an  ironical  conception 
of  contempt  and  diflike  *. 

How  different  would  be  the  face  of  fo- 
ciety,  if  thejuft  equality  of  mankind  were 

duly 
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duly  confidered,  and  the  inherent  rights  of 
human  nature  refpe&ed  as  they  ought !  But 
this  confummation,  devoutly  to  be  wifhed, 
will  only  take  plare,  when  men  fliall  believe 
and  pra&ife  Chriftianity,  and  do  the  will  of 
their  heavenly  Father  on  tarthi  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven. 
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CHAP.     III. 


The  Duties  of thofe  who  are  placed  in  the 
inferior  Stations  of  Life,  or  endowed 
with  inferior  Capacities  and  Powers. 


TF  the  diftribution  of  abilities  illuftrated 
*•  in  the  firft  Book  *,  and  a  diverfity  of 
ranks  in  fociety,  be  beft  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs,  not  only  of  the  focial 
oody  in  general,  but  of  every  individual 
that  compofes  it,  how  iniquitous  and  un- 
reafonable  is  it  to  oppofe  this  plan,  and  to 
complain  of  its  arrangement,  becaufe  it 
coincides  not  with  the  fuggeftions  of  am- 
bition and  caprice  ?  When  men  defpifc 
thofe  talents  and  that  rank  in  life  which  di- 
vine providence  has  allotted  them,  and 
afpire  at  others  for  whicji  they  were  never 
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defigned  by  nature,  they  aim  at  fubverting 
that  equality  of  obligation  which  afligns 
particular  duties  to  particular  abilities  and 
iituations,  and  requires  them  to  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  others  of  a  different  order.  For,  if 
every  man  is  mt  liberty  to  defert  the  poft 
affigned  him,  and  to  invade  another's  pro- 
vince, how  fhall  the  inferior  ftations  be 
filled,  which  arc  not  lefs  neceffary  to  the 
general  welfare  than  the  more  eminent  ?  If, 
in  the  circumftances  in  which  any  given 
number  of  men  can  be  placed,  there  be  un- 
avoidable hardfhips  and  inconveniences, 
why  Ihould  thefe  rather  be  fupported  by 
fuch  as  have  never  been  accuftomed  to 
them,  and  are  therefore  totally  unqualified 
for  their  duties,  than  by  thofe  whom  birth, 
education,  and  habit,  have  bed  adapted  to 
fuch  fituations  ?  Yet,  unlefs  thefe  inconveni- 
ences be  endured,  thefe  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  fome,  the  ftations  in  queftion  muft 
be  deferted,  and  a  void  left  in  the  order  of 
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fociety  equally  pernicious  to  public  and  to 
private  intereft. 

Still,  men  complain  of  their  fituation, 
and  eagerly  afpire  to  others  moreexalred! 
But,  is  there  any  real  foundation  for  this 
difcontent,  for  this  reftlefs  defire  of  change? 
Is  it,  as  people  pretend,  that  their  prefent 
condition  is  more  painful,  more  adverfe  to 
virtue,  more  inaufpicious  to  the  developc- 
ment  and  exercife  of  their  powers,  than 
thofe  which  they  fo  fondly  defire?  Or  is  it 
that  men  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  of  their  prefent 
fituation,  than  with  thofe  of  any  other,  have 
fondly  magnified  their  own  abilities,  and 
ignorantly  placed  all  excellence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  fupcrior  ftations? 
If  we  examine  the  cafe  with  impartial  at- 
tention, we  fhall  find  no  reafon  to  hefitatc 
in  determining  thequeflion. 

Men 
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Men  readily  grant  the  complaints  of 
thofe  who  are  placed  above  them  to  be  ill 
founded,  and  afcribe  their  diflatisfa&ion  to 
their  folly.  They  haftily  prefume  that,  if 
they  were  fixed  in  their  fituation,  they 
would  eafily  furmount  its  difficulties,  refill 
its  temptations,  and  fully  difcharge  its  du- 
ties. Their  inferiors  pronounce  the  fame 
judgment  with  regard  to  them  and  their 
circumftances;  and,  if  they  envy,  they  are 
envied  in  their  turn.  A  convincing  proof 
this,  that,  in  every  condition,  there  are  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  difficulties ;  that,  though 
none  is  exempted  from  inconvenience,  none 
is  abfolutely  infupportable ;  and  that  dis- 
content with  a  prefent  ftation,  and  im- 
patient defire  of  a  higher,  proceed  from 
miftafcen  notions  of  both. 

I  beg  that  it  may  be  confidered  that  I 
am,  at  prefent,  fpeaking  only  of  the  differ- 
ent ranks  and  fituations  of  human  fociety, 

as 
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fcs  they  are  diverfified  for  the  common 
happinefs  of  mankind ;  and  not  of  thofe 
lingular  conditions  of  diftrefs  and  mifery, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  individuals.  In 
thefe,  patience,  and  fortitude  may  be  re- 
commended as  duties  and  as  confolations ; 
but  contentment  can  hardly  be  required. 

But,  in   furveying  the   different  ftations 
of  life,  although  men  grant  that  there  are 
difficulties   and   hardfhips  in  all  of  them, 
they  (till  believe  that  thefe  diminifh  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  elevation;  and  fall, 
with   the   greateft   weight,    on   thofe   who 
occupy   the   lowed  places,      They    fondly 
imagine,    that,   if  they  could  afcend   to  a 
confiderable  height,  they  fhould  there  find 
fome  agreeable  fpot,  where,  unmolefted  and 
compofed,    they    might    furvey    the   fteep 
which   they    had   climbed,  and   enjoy   the 
delightful    profpecfl   opened  around   them, 
But,  they  rcfleft  not  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
R  afcent, 
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afcent,  on  the  giddinefs  of  the  fituation,  ort 
if  they  fhould  chance  to  flip,  on  the  feverity 
of  the  fall.  The  preflure  of  corporeal  wants, 
the  burden  of  daily  labour,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  contempt,  conftitute  the  primary 
pains  of  a  poor,  and  ignoble  condition.  It 
is  further  deprived  of  the  enjoyments  which 
refult  from  the  cultivation  of  reafon,  and  of 
the  other  nobler  faculties  of  the  foul,  and ' 
is  conflrained  to  toil  amidft  the  darknefs  of 
ignorance.  If  thofe,  to  whofe  fhare  it  falls, 
feel  for  the  miferies  of  others,  they  arc 
deflitute  of  the  means  of  relieving  them, 
and  mufl  fuffer  the  pangs  of  compafiion, 
without  the  divine  fatisfadtion  of  benefi- 
cence. PrefTed  with  their  own  diftrefles, 
feeling  for  thofe  in  fimilar,  or  in  ftill  more 
afflicting  circumftances,  and  obferving  the 
fuperfluity  of  the  fons  of  fortune,  they  arc 
apt  to  envy  their  profperity,  to  murmur  at 
the  Divine  difpenfations,  and  to  pra&ice 
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violence  or  fraud,  in  order  to  obtain  what 
their  fituation  has  denied  them. 

They  confider  not,  however,  that  the  plea- 
fures  of  life  depend  not  fo  much  on  the 
externals  of  condition  as  on  the  difpofition* 
of  the  poiTelTor;  that  what  feems  calculated 
to  fatisfy,  and  to  limit,  defire,  ferves  often 
to  inflame  and  extend  it ;  that  the  enjoy- 
ments which  are  in  men's  power  are  not 
thofe  which  they  really  tafte;  and  that  to 
wifh  and  to  purfue  is  the  unceafing  cm* 
ployment  of  man  upon  earth.  He,  who 
afcends  a  mountain,  and  beholds  the  vfew 
unfolding  around  him,  is  fired  with  greater 
curiofity  to  reach  the  fummit,  whence  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  the  profpedt  can  be  def- 
cried.  In  like  manner,  no  moderate  exalt- 
ation in  the  fcale  of  fociety  can  fatisfy  men, 
whofe  ambition  is  kindled,  and  whofe  adlfr 
*ity  engaged.  Every  ftep  becomes  only  a 
help  to  rife  higher;  and  defire  continues 
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importunate  even  after  its  obje&s  are  all 
exhaufted.  Alexander  is  the  true  emblem 
of  ambition,  which  is  reftlefs  while  any  thing 
remains  above  it ;  and,  when  it  has  reached 
the  fummit  of  its  defires,  weeps  that  the 
progrefs  is  finifhed ! 

Ye,  who  envy  fortune  and  rank,  not  fa 
much  for  the  fenfual  pleafures,  or  the  in- 
dulgences of  vanity  and  pride  which  they 
afford,  as  for  the  fublime  and  elegant  en- 
joyments which  they  feem  to  offer,  in  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation 
of  genius,  and  the  exercife  of  the  noblcft 
■virtues  of  human  nature — fay  if  the  engage- 
ments of  public  bufinefs,  the  contentions  of 
ambition,  the  interruptions  of  company,  the 
cndlefs  exactions  of  ceremony,  the  allure- 
ments of  pleafure,  can  afford  much  leifure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
cultivation  of  elegant  ftudies ;  or  that, 
when  die  reputation  of  wifdom,  of  learning* 
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or  of  wit,  is  acquired  without  judgment* 
application,   or   parts,  and   flattery   amply 
fupplies  every  deficiency,  there  is  any  in- 
citement to  fuch  noble  and  plealing  pun* 
fuits?  In  a  low   and  indigent  ftation,  are 
there  greater  temptations  to  difcontent  and 
envy,  than  when  fuccefs  inflames  ambition,, 
and  ambition  fpurns  every  inferior  degree  ? 
Are  the  motives  ftronger  to  cultivate  ho- 
nefty,  and  to  obferve  the  dictates  of  juftice, 
when  the  feverity  of  punifhment  hangs  over 
the  head  of  the  offender,  than  when  conceal- 
ment  is  promifed  by  intereft,  inquiry  re- 
moved by  intrigue,  or  impunity  fecured  by 
power?    Is  there  lefs  fympathy   with   the 
diftrefs,  or  lefs  fincere  joy  on  the  profperity, 
of  others,  when  men  are  reminded  of  their 
fufferings  by  the  experience  of  their  own# 
and  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  their  bounty 
and  good  opinion — than  when  luxury  re- 
moves even  the  afpedt  of  want,  and  opu- 
lence fecures  independence?  Is  there  lefs 
R  3     *>  piety 
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piety  and  devotion,  lefs  reverence  for  God, 
when  men  literally  implore  him  for  daily 
tread,  and  depend  for  its  fupply  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  health,  and  on  the  fertility  of 
the  feafons,  than  when  hating  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  they  eat,  drink,  and  are 
merry  *,  and  the  immoderate  draughts  of 
plenty  render  them  forgetful  of  the  bounti- 
ful hand  that  beftows  it  ? 

Suppoiing,  after  all,  that  the  advantages 
of  cultivation  and  virtue  are  fully  improved 
by  thofe  in  the  higher  ftations,  in  what  do 
thefe  exceed  the  fame  advantages  of  the 
inferior,  fo  as  to  render  them  objedls  of  envy, 
or  caufes  of  difcontent?  Has  not  every 
member  of  Chriftian  fociety  fufficient  op* 
portunity  of  acquiring  the  fublimeft  and 
moll  ufeful  branches  of  human  knowledge 
—the  origin,  the  duties,  and  the  deftination 
of  man— the  relation  in  which  he  flands  to 
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his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow  men— the  di- 
vine nature  and  perfections — the  gracious 
plan  of  falvation  the  Deity  has  publifhed  to 
guilty  mortals  by  the  mouth  of  his  own 
Son,  and  by  his  infpired  Apoftles — the  glo- 
rious profpe&s  opened  to  his  penitent  and 
amended  children  beyond  the  grave,  and  the 
gracious  means  he  hath  inftituted  for  their 
perfection  and  felicity  ?  Do  not  the  heavens, 
the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  unfold  their  mag- 
nificent and  numberlefs  beauties  to  the  eye 
of  the  peafant,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
monarch ;  nay,  do  they  not  difclofe  to  the 
former  many  ravifhing  fcenes,  which  the 
latter  can  feldom  behold?  Are  not  many 
even  of  the  moft  flriking  and  admirable 
difplays  of  art,  which  riches  have  produced* 
and  continue  to  fupport,  equally  enjoyed 
by  the  meanefl  pafTenger,  as  by  the  proprie- 
tor himfelf  ?  It  is  a  grofs  roiftakc  to  fup- 
pofe  that  to  provide  for  one's  family,  by 
afliduous  and  honeft  labour,  is  lefs  mcrito- 
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rious  than  to  fupply  the  poor  out  of  an 
opulent  fortune ;  that  patience  is  lefs  com- 
mendable than  generofity,  refignation  than 
munificence,  meeknefs  than  moderation^ 
contentment  than  condefcenlion ;  that  fo- 
ciety  is  lefs  benefited  by  being  furnilhed 
with  the  neceflaries  of  life  than  by  being 
adorned  with  the  refinements  of  art,  and  by 
the  productions  of  genius ;  that  the  public 
welfare  is  lefs  promoted  by  dutiful  fub- 
million  to  lawful  authority,  by  an  inoffen- 
live,  regular,  and  ferviceable,  conduct,  than 
by  the  enacflion  of  falutary  laws,  by  the 
judgment  and  punifhment  of  offenders,  and 
by  a  zealous  and  difinterefted  difchargc  of 
public  truft.  God  accepts  no  lefs  the 
artlefs  devotion  of  the  grateful,  though  un- 
inftru&ed,  heart,  than  the  copious  and 
fwelling  praifes  of  the  enlightened  under- 
standing. The  coarfer  and  brawny  mufcles 
are  as  neceflary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
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body,  as  the  organs  of  the  mod  delicate 
texture ! 

It  is  thus  evident  that  real  happinefs 
and  virtue  are  not  limited  to  any  ftation, 
but  are  equally  open  to  all.  If  there  is 
any  exception  to  this  coiKlufion,  it  muft  be 
in  favour  of  the  middling  fpheres  of  life — in 
which  neither  power  and  opulence  tempt 
to  oppreflion  and  diflblutenefs  of  manners* 
nor  poverty  and  ignorance  lead  to  fraud 
and  violence — in  which  neither  pride  har- 
dens the  foul,  nor  fervility  debafes  it — in 
which  the  beft  enjoyments  of  life  are  offer- 
ed, and  its  greateft  enticements  to  corrup- 
tion excluded. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  fub- 
ject,  it  clearly  appears,  that  as  it  is  the  duty» 
it  is  equally  the  intereft,  of  all  who  are  pla- 
ced in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life  to  difchargc 
with  diligence  aud   affiduity   the  humble 
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offices  of -their  ftation,  to  cultivate  content- 
ment with  their  lot,  and  to  fupprefs  the 
emotions  of  envy  towards  thofe  who  arc 
more  exalted. 

It  may  indeed  be  obje&ed,  that  the  de- 
fire  of  rifing  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
motives  to  the  honed  and  aftive  difcharge 
of  every  focial  duty,  that  one  great  point  of 
equality  among  men  conlifts  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  all  ought  to  enjoy  of  exerci- 
sing their  ufeful  or  elegant  abilities,  and 
that,  if  every  one  is  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
condition  in  which  his  birth  or  his  circum- 
ftances  have  placed  him,  exertion  mud  be 
difcouraged,  and  the  general  welfare  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  which  refults  from 
honed  and  generous  ambition.  We  have, 
moreover,  fhown  above,  that  frequent  ex- 
change of  ranks  and  conditions  feems  t# 
compofe  a  part  of  the  divine  adminidration 
©f  human  affairs.    If  thofe,  therefore,  whofe 
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fituation  is  at  prefcnt  ignoble  and  deprefled, 
are  to  confider  it  as  a  duty  never  to  afpirc 
higher,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  checks  is  re- 
moved from  pride,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
of  its  elevation,  while  dejedtion  and  poverty 
are  deprived  of  one  of  their  moft  powerful 
confolations — the  expectation  of  more  prof, 
pcrous  days. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  confidercd,  that 
the  doftrine  above  inculcated  tends  not  to 
preclude  laudable  ambition  and  induftry,  but 
only  to  fupprefs,  on  the  one  hand,  difcon- 
tent,  avarice,  and  envy,  and  to  remove  every 
pretext  for  indulging  thefc  paflions  under 
the  fpecious  colourings  of  more  elevated  and 
generous  motives;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
comfort  and  ftrcngthen  thofe  who  arc  apt 
to  view  their  inferior  ftations  with  an  un- 
difcerning  eye,  which  beholds  affliction 
where  happinefs  may  be  found,  and  degra- 
dation where  true  dignity  may  refide.  Nay, 
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if  our  limits  admitted  of  it,  it  might  eafily 
be  fhown,  that  the  faithful  difcharge  of  the 
duties  of  an  inferior  ftation,  and  that  con- 
tented and  chearful  mind  which  partakes  of 
its  greateft  enjoyments,  are  the  fureft  and 
fafeft  means  of  advancement.  I  fhall  fatisfy 
myfclf,  however,  with  pointing  out,  in  the 
following  Chapter,  fome  important  cautions 
with  refpefl:  to  the  improvement  of  our 
condition. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  purfuit  of  4 
higher  and  more  fiourifoing  Condition* 

I.  f  |  AHE  defire  of  improving  one's  cii1- 
A  cumftances  ought  never  to  lead  to 
tncroachment  on  the  rights  of  others,  whe- 
ther natural  or  acquired.  By  the  violation 
of  the  former,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  fociety  are  fub verted  ;  and  by  that  of  the 
latter,  the  order  neceflary  to  its  exiftence  i* 
deftroyed.  Whoever,  therefore,  pretends  to 
maintain  any  of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
by  overturning  that  fubordination  and  juft 
order  which  is  the  foul  and  the  life  of  fo- 
ciety, defeats  the  very  purpofe  which  he  has 
in  view,  and  exhibits  either  egregious  folly  or 
egregious  wickednefs.  In  either  cafe,  he  be- 
comes a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  public  inte_ 
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reft,  who  is  to  be  reftrained  and  punifhed,  to 
prevent  him  both  from  injuring  others  by  his 
practice,and  corrupting  them  by  his  example. 
Such,  however,  is  the  intemperance  of  hu- 
man paflions,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  gene- 
rous kind,  when  they  are  ftrongly  excited* 
that  the  ardour  of  liberty  and  indignation  at 
oppreffion,  often  hurry  men  to  purfue  a 
condudl  diredly  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  equity  and  beneficence  which  they  pro- 
fefs — to  opprefs  others  when  they  are  con- 
tending for  freedom;  to  be  moft  iniquitous 
in  defence  of  juftice;  and,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  fociety,  to  overturn 
its  foundations.  Let  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  declare,  in  many  instances,  the  truth 
of  this  affertion. 

II.  The  duties  of  the  ftation,  which 
people  already  occupy,  ought  to  limit  their 
endeavours  after  advancement.  The  co- 
operation of  every  individual  for  the  public 
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good,  mud:  fir  ft  difplay  its  energy  in  the 
fphere  in  which  he  moves,  and  be  thence 
tranfmitted  to  the  other  parts  of  the  focial 
body.  By  negle&ing  the  duties  of  his  pre- 
fent  ftation,  a  perfon  withholds  the  portion 
he  is  appointed  to  contribute  to  the  genera} 
welfare,  and,  by  encroaching  on  the  pro- 
vince of  others,  may  clog  their  exertion  and 
fruftrate  their  utility.  To  arrive  at  a  more 
agreeable  or  more  honourable  ftation,  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  prefent 
one  ought  always  to  be  the  firft  means  em- 
ployed. When  thefe  are  fulfilled,  every 
fair  and  honeft  exertion  is  aot  only  lawful, 
but  even  highly  laudable,  as  the  greatelt 
activity  of  the  parts  then  advances  more 
effc&ually  the  profperity  of  the  whole.  By 
embracing  the  opportunities  which  occur, 
and  by  cxercifing  the  talents  with  which 
men  are  endowed,  they  manifeft  their  grati- 
tude to  Providence,  and  they  improve  its 
gifts  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

III.  The 
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III.  The  duties  of  any  ftation  td  which 
men  afpire,  and  their  own  ability  to  dis- 
charge them,  ought  to  be  confidered  before 
they  attempt  to  obtain  it.  For,  to  occupy 
a  ftation  for  which  one  has  no  capacity,  or 
with  the  duties  of  which  he  is  totally  un- 
acquainted, is  both  to  expofe  his  own  folly 
and  to  injure  fociety,  by  betraying  a  truft 
which  is  committed  to  him.  Hence,  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  acquire  a 
complete  knowledge  of  our  own  talents  and 
qualities,  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  fo  apt  to  magnify,  both  to  their  own 
difgrace,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
Inability  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  any  fta~ 
tion,  refulting  whether  from  narrownefs  of 
underftanding,  from  unhappinefs  of  temper, 
or  from  infirmity  of  body,  fhould  be  deemed 
an  exprefs  declaration  of  the  Divine  will 
againft  the  acquirement  of  it,  and,  of  confe- 
quence, a  boundary,  not  to  be  pafled. 

IVT  Men's 
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IV.  Men's  exertions  to  improve  their 
condition  fhould  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  enlargeme  %  or  the  con*- 
tradtion,  of  their  utility.  From  the  light  in 
which  every  man  appears  as  a  member  of 
human  fociety,  to  whofe  benefit  he  is  bound 
to  contribute  in  the  moft  ample  manner 
poflible,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  never  be  law- 
ful for  any  one  to  change  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion  for  another,  in  which  his  utility  mud 
be  impaired.  This  is  to  prefer  private  to 
public  intereft,  to  pervert  the  quality  of 
member,  to  demand  more  than  is  compen- 
fated,  and  to  lofe  all  that  dignity  and  real 
enjoyment  which  refult  from  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  beneficence. 

If,  in  the  ftation  defired,  men  may  be 
equally  ufeful,as  in  that  which  they  occupy, 
private  intereft  may  be  allowed  its  full 
force.  If,  together  with  advancement,  op- 
portunities of  utility  increafe,  every  pri- 
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vate  and  public  confideration  happily  unites 
in  ftimulating  to  the  purfuit  of  it,  and  every 
generous  heart  will  wifh  and  applaud  the 
fuccefs. 

Thus,  the  rights  of  others,  the  duties  of 
a  prefent  ftation,  the  talents  requifite  for  a 
higher,  and  the  more  extenfive  utility,  are 
the  limits  within  which  men  ought  to  con- 
fine their  exertions  for  the  improvement  of 
their  circumftances.  Thus,juftice,  diligence, 

ability,  and  public  fpirit,  Ihould  be  the  con- 
ftant  attendants  in  the  path  of  advancemnt, 
and  the  chief  forwarders    of  the  progrefs. 

But,  how  little  are  thefe  confiderations 
regarded !  When  intereft  or  pleafure  are 
conftituted  the  fole  fprings  of  a&ion,  every 
duty  that  has  no  tendency  to  advance  their 
ends  is  neglefted,  and  offices,  inftituted  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  are  Ihamefully 
perverted  to  their  prejudice.     When  the 
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project  is  formed  of  rifing  to  preferment 
without  regard  to  merit,  birth,  intereft,  or 
party-attachments,  are  the  only  valid 
grounds  of  pretention.  To  the  mod  felfiih 
confiderations  the  moft  important  interefts 
of  fociety  are  facrificed.  Before  children 
can  difcover  cither  inclination  or  capacity, 
offices  are  defigned  for  them,  and  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  view ;  nor  were  this  to  be  cenfurcd, 
if  proper  care  were  taken  to  give  them  a 
fuitable  education,  and  their  deftination 
changed,  when  their  temper  and  talents 
were  perceived  to  be  incompatible  with  it. 
But  thefe  things  are  feldom  much  confidered. 
Whatever  be  the  genius  or  improvements  of 
the  perfon  in  queftion,  he  muft  move  in  the 
particular  fphere  which  has  been  chofen  for 
him.  The  public  welfare  is  treated  as  a 
chimera,  which  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  a  man 
well  (killed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  ufe 
as  a  colour  to  varnilh  the  moft  interefled 
defigns,  but  which  none,  but  an  enthufiaftic 
or  vulgar  mind,  can  think  gf  adopting  as  a 
S  2  real 
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real  objift  of  purfuit.  When  the  public 
welfare,  however,  is  obftru&ed,  private 
happinefs  cannot  long  be  enjoyed.'  For,  as 
one  chief  caufe  of  the  diforder  and  corrup. 
tion,  which  fo  often  lay  wafte  civil  fociety> 
is  the  little  attention  which  is  fhown  to 
adapt  men's  condition  to  their  abilities  and 
tempers;  fo  the  mifery  of  individuals  fre, 
quently  fprings  from  the  fame  fource.  Men 
moving  in  a  ipher*  for  which  they  were 
never  defigned  by  nature,  foon  grow  difguft- 
cd  with  their  1#*,  and,  finding  the  duties  of 
their  ftation  irkfome  and  opprofllve,  either 
neglcdfc  them  altogether,  to  their  own  irre- 
trievable difgracc,  or  continue  to  difcharge 
tkem,.in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  equally  pain- 
ful to  the»felves,  and  detrimental  to  others. 
Thus,  Divine  Providence  takes  vengeance 
on  mankind  for  infringing  its  appointments, 
by  allowing  them  to  be  bewildered  in  their 
errors,  and  the  vi&ims  of  thek  own  in* 
fatuation* 
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CHAP.    V, 

The  Duties  of  thofe  placed  in  the  higher 
Ranks  of  Life,  and  endowed  with 
dijiinguijloed  Abilities. 

TT  is  certainly  no  cafy  matter  for  a  perfon 
•*•  not  to  confider  himfelf  as  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  when  every  one  of 
thofe   who  furround  him  pretends  that  his 
honour  and  dignity,  his  pleafure  and  femce, 
are  the  only  objc&s  which  occupy  himfelf, 
and   ought   to  occupy   every  other;  when 
every  one  applauds,  with  fervile  adulation, 
his  mod  infignificant  fayings,  and  moft  ri- 
diculous   a&ions,   and  adores   him  as    the 
fourcc    of    wifdom,    and    the    centre    of 
power.     When  a  perfon  has  fo  many  occa- 
fions  of  beholding  his  fellow  men  in  a  con-] 
temptible  light,  it  muft  require  angelic  mo- 
deration to  abfain  from  treating  them  ac- 
S  3  cordingly; 
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cordingly;  to  negled  thofe  advantages 
which  his  circumftances  and  their  fervility 
put  into  his  hands  for  gratifying  his  own 
paffions  and  caprice,  at  the  expence  of  their 
moll  valuable  interefts. 

When,  therefore,  I  confider  this  Hate  of 
things,  far  from  being  furprifed  at  the  pride, 
and  impatience  of  contradi&ion,  which  of- 
ten chara&erife  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  or 
any  fpecies  of  diftinftion  and  eminence,  I 
am  more  difpofed  to  admire  the  condefcen- 
fion  and  humanity  which  they  fo  frequently 
exhibit.  For,  thofe  vices,  though  more  ob- 
fervable  in  the  higher  fpheres,  becaufe  they 
are  difplayed  in  a  more  confpicuous  point 
of  view,  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  thefe, 
but  prevade  every  rank,  every  fituation  and 
profeflion  of  life.  Hardly  any  attainments 
fo  low,  any  circumftances  fo  circumfcribed, 
as  not  to  afford  fcope  for  felf- fufficiency  and 
cftcntation.     Who  will  not  feem  great,  if 

he 
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he  is  as  highly  exalted  as  his  ideas  of  great- 
nefs  reach,  and  compares  himfelf  only  with 
his  inferiors  ;  if  he  eftimates  his  own  know- 
ledge by  another's  ignorance,  his  own  wif- 
dom  by  another's  folly,  his  own  power  by 
another's  impotence,  his  own  wealth  by 
another's  poverty,  his  own  virtue  by  ano- 
ther's depravity?  On  what  other  founda- 
tion, than  on  this  partial  mode  of  compan- 
ion, are  built  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
even  the  molt  exalted  of  mankind  ?  But,  if 
we  abandon  this  magical  glafs,  which  trans- 
forms the  cottage  into  a  palace,  and  the 
infant  into  a  man,  and  contemplate  objedls 
in  the  true  light  of  nature,  we  fhall  find 
that  the  great  difpute  only  is  who  fhall  be 
cfteemed  the  leaft  ignorant,  the  leaft  foolifh, 
the  leaft  weak,  the  leaft  indigent,  the  leaft 
corrupted  ;  that  pride  and  infolence,  which 
fubvert  the  parity  of  obligation  fubfifting 
among  all,  fhould  be  banifhed  from  every 
human  brcaft,  and  that  thofe,  who  more  in 
S  4  the 
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the  higheft  and  moft  illuftrious  fpheres, 
having  the  beft  opportunities  of  enlarging 
their  minds,  ought  to  regulate  their  opi- 
nions by  their  own  knowledge,  not  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  inferiors,  to  acquire  real 
dignity,  by  diverting  themfelves  of  paffions, 
which  are  born  of  ignorance,  and  nourifhed 
by  delufion ;  and,  by  moderation,  equity, 
affability,  and  condefcenlion,  to  conciliate 
benevolence,  enfure  refpect,  make  the  rays 
of  virtue  eclipfe  the  fplendours  of  fortune, 
and  eftabliih  a  throne  which  fhe  neither  can 
ereft  nor  overturn. 

Would  men,  diverting  themfelves,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  prejudices  which  birth, 
education,  or  luxurious  habits,  have  fixed  in 
their  minds,  furvey,  with  the  eyeofreafon, 
the  conftrudlion  of  fociety,  the  principles  on 
which  it  refts,  and  the  ends  which  it  pur- 
ities, and  then  contemplate  the  nature  and 
perfection  of  the  univerfal  parent — what  a 

different 
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different  light  would  be  thrown  on  their 
condition  and  circumffances,  and  how  dif- 
ferent a  profpedt  be  difelofed  to  them,  from 
that  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
behold  through  the  miffs  of  ignorance,  or 
the  twilight  of  fe!f-decepr;on  !  Would  it  be 
poffible  for  them  to  fuopofe  that  the  Deity 
laviflies  his  bounty  on  individuals  capri- 
ciouffy  eledted,  merel/  for  their  pleafure  and 
profit,  and  not  w7ith  any  view  to  the  uni- 
verfal  benefit ;  that  he  has  beftowed  on  one 
authority  and  power,  in  order  that  he  may 
encroach  on  the  liberties,  invade  the  pro- 
perties, and  overawe  the  confeiences  of  his 
brethren,  and  net  that  he  may  prote6t  inno- 
cence, reftrain  opprefTion,  and  maintain  in- 
violate the  interefts  of  juffice,  of  religion, 
and  of  truth ;  that,  on  another,  he  has  con- 
ferred wealth  and  fuperfluity,  only  to  fur- 
nifli  him  with  the  means  of  indulging  in 
luxury,  or  of  wallowing  in  intemperance, 
and   not   to  open  to  him  a  treafure  for  the 

fupply 
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fupply  of  indigence,  the  relief  of  diftrefs,  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  and  the  reward 
of  merit ;  that  he  has  adorned  a  third  with 
fagacity  and  genius,  that  he  may  find  an 
agreeable  amufement  for  himfelf,  gratify  his 
paffion  for  admiration,  miflead  the  judg- 
ments, and  corrupt  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
men,  not  that  he  may  enlighten,  and  im- 
prove, and  lead  them  to  happinefs,  through 
the  path  of  virtue  ?  Can  any  man  of  a  found 
mind,  who  allows  himfelf  a  moment's  re- 
flection, impute  fuch  a  fcheme  to  infinite 
goodnefs  and  wifdom,  or  confider  it  in  any 
other  light  than  in  that  of  the  mod  atrocious 
rebellion  againft  the  Divine  government  ? — 
A  perfon,  raifed  to  a  high  office,  placed  in 
exalted  rank,  or  adorned  by  diftinguiflied 
abilities,  is  eftablifhed  on  an  eminence  that 
his  views  of  the  general  good  may  be  more 
extenfive  and  correcft,  and  that  he  may  ap- 
ply, to  its  advancement,  the  powers  he  pof- 
feffes  with  the  greater  advantage  and  fuccefs. 

As 
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As  on  an  eminence,  therefore,  the  eye  is  di- 
verted from  proximate  to  remoter  objedls  ; 
fo,  in  an  exalted  ftation,  the  narrow  con- 
cerns of  felf  fhould  be  lefs  regarded  than  the 
grand  and  magnificent  range  which  the 
public  welfare  prefents  to  the  mind. 

Nor  does  this  view  of  things  diminifh,  in 
the  fmalleft  degree,  the  advantages  refulting 
from  eminent  rank,  fortune,  or  abilities  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  greatly  enhances  them. 
For,  if  we  exclude  the  opportunities  which 
thefe  afford  of  widely  diffuiing  beneficent 
influence,  and,  with  the  imitation  of  the 
divine  perfections,  of  fharing  in  fome 
meafure  the  divine  felicity  ;  what  elfe  re- 
mains but  the  meancft  gratifications  of 
human  nature,  but  an  augmentation  of 
mifery  with  an  augmentation  of  vice,  and  a 
total  degradation  of  all  that  difiinguifhes 
man  from  the  brutes?  If  the  rich  enjoy  not 
the  pleafure  of  munificence,  of  clothing  the 

naked, 
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naked,  of  feeding  the  hungry,  of  fupporting 
the  falling  family,  of  rearing  the  orphan,  of 
fvveetening  the  cup  of  fhamefaced  uncom- 
plaining poverty,  without  ruffling  the  veil 
that  hides  her  from  public  view  ;  if  the 
powerful  are  denied  the  fatisfa&ion  of  pror 
tedting  innocence,  of  reftraining  oppreflion, 
of  drawing  modeft  merit  from  its  retirement, 
and,  by  the  juft  reward  of  honour,  of  ren- 
dering it  confpicuous  and  exemplary,  of  de- 
fending fubftantial  virtue  againft  fadlion  And 
intrigue,  and  of  promoting  the  public  good 
by  noble  and  ufcful  undertakings ;  if  the 
wife,  the  ingenious,  and  the  learned,  are 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  comforting  afflic- 
tion, of  inflructing  ignorance,  of  directing 
perplexity,  of  correcting  prejudice,  and  of 
reclaiming  vice;  what  remains  but  the 
more  copious  indulgence  of  fenfuality — but 
the  gratifications  of  the  mod  ruthlefs  paf- 
lions  that  convulfe  the  breaft  which  they  oc- 
cupy— and  the  indulgence  of  the  moft  con- 
temptibly 
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temtible,  though  frcquei 
cious,  vanity,  difplayed  by  attempting  to 
fubvert  the  grand  principles  of  mora 
and  touoifen  the  divine  confolations  of  reli- 
gion? Is  there  in  thefc  any  thing  whfch  a  man 
of  judgment  would  value,  defire,  and  purfuc, 
as  primary  objeds?  Were  fuch  a  perfon  in- 
formed, on  his  firft  letting  out  in  life,  that 
fuch  would  be  all  the  enjoyment  he  fhould 
reap  from  the  fondeft  objeds  of  his  purfuit — 
would  he  confider  the  purchafe  as  a  fufli- 
cient  recompenfe  for  his  toil  and  anxiety,  his 
frequent  mortifications,  and  affiduous  ftudy? 
I  aflert  not  that  the  man,  who  devotes 
wholly  to  fclfifh  purpofes  the  advantages  he 
pofleffes,  has  no  pleafure,  no  enjoyment. 
The  fenfualift,  the  mifer,  the  vain,  the  am- 
bitious, the  proud,  have  each  their  particular 
gratifications.  But  thefe  gratifications  are 
unmanly  and  bafe,  and  fall  infinitely  fhort 
of  ilic  delights  of  a  faithful  difcharge  of 
duty,  and  of  the  fublimc  enjoyments  of  be- 
neficence.    Xor  can  it  be  allcdged  that  cn- 
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joyments  being  matters  of  tafte,  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  afcertain  their  comparative  values  ; 
becaufe  every  man  will  be  partial  to  his 
own,  and,  while  the  generous  extol  the  joys 
of  beneficence,  the  felfifh  will  ever  find  their 
happinefs  in  thofe  which  center  in  them- 
felves.  For,  in  order  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent fources  of  felicity,  it  is  neceffary  to 
tafte  them ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
men  of  an  exalted  and  capacious  foul,  who 
can  relifh  in  the  higheft  degree  both  the 
pleafures  which  attach  to  felf,  and  thofe 
which  refult  from  benevolence.  By  feeding 
the  hungry,  does  any  man  fpoil  his  own 
appetite?  by  relieving  the  diftreffed,  does 
he  diminifh  his  own  relifn  of  eafy  circum- 
ftances?  By  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  fociety,  does  he  contraft  his  imagina- 
tion, or  diminifh  his  powers?  By  com- 
forting the  affii&ed,  by  inftrudting  the  igno- 
rant, or  by  advifing  the  perplexed,  does 
he  render  his  conception  lefs  clear,  his  judg- 
ment lefs  folid,  or  his  memory  lefs  tena- 
cious ? 
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cious?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
a  contracted  felfiflinefs  weakens  and  extin- 
guifhes  the  benevolent  affections,  and  ex- 
cludes the  pleafures  they  confer.  The  man, 
who  feeks  in  wealth  only  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  fenfuality,  and  promoting  his 
convenience,  who  afpires  at  power,  only  to 
gratify  his  pride  and  ambition,  or  who  pur- 
fues  knowledge  only  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment  or  vanity — fuch  a  man  can  have  but 
little  relilh  of  the  joys  that  fpring  up  and 
flourifh  in  a  focial  and  benevolent  heart  *« 

What  is  it  that,  in  all  the  adtions,  and  all 
the  characters,  whether  prefented  by  daily  ob- 
fervation,  recorded  in  hiftory,  or  figured  by 
imagination,  excites  admiration,  and  en- 
gages eftecm  ?  Is  it  merely  extent  of  capa- 
city, fuperiority  of  ftation,  or  largenefs  of 

fortune? 

*  Hence  Ariftotle  very  juftly  afferts,  in  feveral  places 
of  his  Ethical  writings,  that  the  good  man  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  happinefs* 
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fortune?  or  is  it  liberality  of  Sentiment,  and 
kindnefs  of  heart  ?  Place  the  faithful  friend, 
the  affectionate  parent,  the  indulgent  matter, 
the  generous  patron,  the  incorrupt  magis- 
trate, the  genuine  patriot,  in  the  mod  dis- 
advantageous circumftances  ;  let  him  be 
funk  in  poverty,  overwhelmed  with  difgrace, 
tortured  with  pain,  he  will  ftill  preferve  his 
dignity,  and  command  our  refpetf:  !  Nay, 
the  lefs  he  enjoys  of  the  advantages,  and  the 
more  he  Suffers  of  the  evils,  of  life,  the  more 
glorious  will  he  appear  !  But  no  favourable 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  neither  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  accomplifhments  of  art, 
nor  the  Splendours  of  fortune,  will  ever  be 
able  to  bribe  our  efteem  in  behalf,  I  fay, 
not  of  the  SenSualifl,  the  villain,  or  the 
tyrant,  but  even  of  the  unSocial  Solitary 
mortal,  who,  though  he  offers  no  pofitive 
injury  to  his  Species,  yet  with  holds  his  en- 
deavours for  their  happinefs !  Nay,  if  Such 
a  Suppofition  be  not  impious,  remove  good- 

ncfs 
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fiefs  from  all  the  other  divine  attributes,  and 
fuppofe  the  Supreme  Being  unconcerned 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  creation,  and  fay 
whether  his  nature  would  then  appear  a* 
amiable,  adorable,  and  tranfeendently  ex- 
cellent, as  it  now  appears  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  And  if  goodnefs  conRitute  the  fu* 
preme  glory  of  the  divine  nature,  that 
which  gives  to  every  other  perfection  its 
true  beauty  and  light,  and  completes  the 
real  character  of  Deity — is  it  poflible  that 
any  human  excellence  or  advantage  fhould 
compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  this  primary 
virtue  ? 

If  the  true  excellence  of  human  nature, 
thus,  confifts  in  benignity,  if  this  neceflarily 
attracts  the  regard  of  the  felfifh  themfelves, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fo  many,  who 
have  the  nobleft  opportunities  of  gratifying 
a  difpofition  fo  beatific  and  glorious,  can  be 
reconciled  to  a  contrary  condutt — to  fenfu- 
T  ality, 
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ality,  oppreffion,  and  perverfion  of  the  fined 
abilities  ?  The  weaknefs,  the  blindnefs,  and 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  are  the  only 
fatisfa&ory  caufes  that  can  be  alledged. 

But,  even  in  a&ions  the  mod  apparently 
felfiih  and  groveling,  a  difcernrng  eye  will 
be  able  to  difcover  fome  faint  gleams  of 
generality  which  illumine  and  recommend 
them.  Senfuality  is  clothed  with  the  fpe- 
cious  colouring  of  fociality,  of  pleafure 
communicated  as  well  as  received,  of  jocu- 
larity and  mirth,  of  freedom,  and  contempt 
of  fervile  reftraint.  Oppreffion  and  tyranny 
are  prefentcd  to  the  mind  under  the  appear- 
ance of  dignity,  of  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  a 
noble  ambition,  attachment  to  party,  nay, 
even  of  a  love  of  juftice.  Without  thefe 
fictitious  images,  the  fenfaalift  would  ap- 
pear to  himfelf  as  the  moft  contemptible 

and  the  oppreflbr  as  the  moft  odious,  of 
mankind. 

But, 
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But,  why  multiply  arguments  in  a  matter 
where  a  moment's  feeling  is  more  decifive 
than  an  age  of  reafoning  ?  Had  you  ever  a 
faithful  friend,  intowhofe  bofom  you  poured 
all  the  fecrets  of  your  heart — a  parent, 
whofe  burden  of  years  you  lightened,  whofe 
tottering  limbs  you  fupported — a  child> 
whofe  affiduous  duty,  whofe  budding  vir- 
tues, fweetened  all  your  cares  of  the  prefent, 
and  brightened  all  your  hopes  of  the  future 
— did  ever  the  fympathetic  gufh  ftart  in 
your  eye  at  the  fight  of  mifery — did  ever 
your  hands  ftretch  forth  the  unexpected 
relief,  and  difpel  the  gloom  that  hangs  on 
the  brow  of  woe,  as  the  fun,  burfting  through 
the  clouds,  renews  the  face  of  nature — did 
you  ever  difcharge  an  important  truft  with 
dignity,  difintereftednefs,  and  honour,  and 
fprcad  peace  and  joy  among  your  fellow 
men,  while  the  ear  when  it  beard  you  blejfedyou, 
end  the  eye  when  it  faw  you  gave  witnefs  to  you  * 
T  2  —fay 

*  Job.  xxix,  i  U 
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—fay  what  delight  thefe  recolle&ions  afford 
—would  you  exchange  them  for  a  life  time 
of  the  moft  refined  fenfuality — for  Peruvian 
treafures — or  Afiatic  power  ? 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  conlifls  not  in  the  greatnefs  of 
men's  abilities,  wrealth,  or  dominion,  but 
in  expanfton,  and  benignity  of  foul;  that 
the  former  arc  only  means  of  promoting 
the  purpofes  of  the  latter,  and  figns  that 
their  pofTeflbrs  arc  particularly  called,  by 
Divine  appointment,  to  generous  and  ele- 
vated adion;  that  one,  who  pofiefTes  all 
thefc  advantages,  may  be  more  contemp- 
tible than  thofe,  who,  though  devoid  of 
them,  have  the  heart  which  could  apply 
them  to  their  proper  ends;  and  that  one 
firm  purpofc  of  doing  good  will  adorn  a 
character  more  than  the  acuteft  underftan- 
ding,  the  moft  opulent  fortune,  or  the  moil 
exalted  rank,  unaccompanied  with  a  virtu- 

QUI 
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ous  difpofition.  Hence,  to  be  filled  with 
pride  and  contempt  of  thofe  below  us,  on 
account  of  our  talents,  or  external  circum- 
ftances,  without  any  regard  to  the  right 
application  of  them,  is  both  to  a<ft  unjuftly 
by  a&ing  inconfiftcntly  with  the  character 
of  members  of  the  community,  and  ufurp- 
ing  the  rights  which  belong  to  it  alone,  and 
to  overturn  the  bails  on  which  true  fupe- 
riority  muft  ever  reft.  It  is  to  content  our- 
felves  with  the  ftiadow,  without  the  fub- 
(lance,  of  greatnefs  ;  and,  while  God  and 
men  unite  in  calling  us  to  a  pre-eminence 
and  happinefs  which  neither  time,  nor  for- 
tune, nor  death,  can  remove,  to  defcend  to 
the  moft  contemptible  of  all  conditions,  by 
perverting  the  moft  fplendid  powers,  and 
the  richeft  opportunities — to  embrace  the 
hideous  form  of  mifery  while  celeftial  feli- 
city courts  us — to  change  a  fertile  field  in- 
to a  barren  heath — to  dwell  in  a  dungeon 
while  we  may  walk  in  the  moft  refplendent 
T  3  day; 
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day.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who 
are  raifed  to  the  higher  ftations  of  life,  pof- 
fefled  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  endowed 
with  fuperior  abilities — to  maintain  juftice, 
order,  and  peace,  in  fociety ;  to  ftudy  and 
purfue  the  public  good  ;  to  relieve  diftrefs^ 
to  encourage  induftry,  to  reward  merit,  to 
cxercife  condefcenfion  and  affability  to- 
wards their  inferiors ;  to  cultivate  and  ex- 
tend ufeful  and  elegant  knowledge  ;  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  inculcate,  the  grand  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  to  enlighten,  hu- 
manife,  and  improve  mankind,  and  to  lead 
them  to  virtue  and  happinefs. 

Thofe,  who  employ  in  this  manner  the 
opportunities  and  talents  with  which  they 
are  furnifhed  by  Divine  Providence,  are 
entitled  to  the  higheft  veneration  of  man- 
kind. It  is,  then,  that  nobility,  illuftrious 
ftation,  or  diftinguifhed  parts,  appear  in 

their 
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their  full  fplendour,  and  exhibit  their  pof- 
feflbrs  as  a  fpecies  of  divinities  upon  earth, 
who,  bearing  the  refemblance  of  God  as 
far  as  human  nature  will  permit,  fhare  alfo 
his  felicity,  and  claim  the  homage  of  the 
world.  Let  them  be  difplayed  as  the  in- 
ftruments  of  beneficence,  they  will  reign 
with  an  irrefiftable  and  permanent  domi- 
nion, which  neither  tn\y9  nor  malice,  nor 
fadion,  nor  tumult,  will  be  able  to  over- 
turn ;  for  it  is  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men 
who,  feeling,  and  rejoicing  in,  its  blifsful 
influences,  mull  ceafe  to  love  themfelves, 
before  they  can  wifh  to  withdraw  their  re- 
fpedt  and  obedience. 

But,  when  riches  are  only  the  fund  of  a 
fordid  avarice,  or  the  fountain  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  profligacy  ;  when  wifdom  is  per- 
verted into  craft,  and  abilities  transformed 
into  the  miniflcrs  of  cabal  and  intrigue,  of 
deception  and  ignoble  policy,  eftablifli,  up- 
T  4  hold, 
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hold,  or  extend,  civil  or  religious  defpotifm  $ 
when  refplendent  genius    is    employed   in 
rebellion  againft  God,  and  in  the  corruption 
of  men,  by  propagating  irreligion  and  im- 
morality ;  when  pre-eminence  and  authority 
are,  in  civil  life,  ufed  as  the  inftruments  of 
pride,  injuftice,  opprefiion,  and  cruelty,  or 
fupreme  power,  impelled  by  infatiable  am- 
bition, deluges  the  earth  with  blood,  and 
fpreads  devaftation  and  mifery  through  the 
habitations    of    men — reafon   eafily   pene- 
trates the  falfe  glitter  that  furrounds  them, 
and  perceives  their  deformity  and  blacknefs. 
She  declares  their  luflre  to  refemble  that  of 
thofe   noxious  vapours,  which  rifing  from 
the  earth,  are  kindled  into  a  flafh  in  the  fky, 
and   terminate    in   noife  and   definition  ; 
while  thofe  who  apply  their  talents,  their 
riches,  or  power,  to  the  beneficent  ends  for 
which  they  are  deftined,  are  like  that  glo- 
rious luminary  in  the  heavens,  which  Ihines 
with  a  conftant  and  falutary  light. 

Thou 
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Thou  proud  infolent  mortal !  who  lookcft 
down  from  thy  lofty  ftation  on  thy  brethren 
of  men,  and  imagined  them  only  formed  to 
bring  their  gifts  to  thy  altar,  and  to  bend 
before  thee  with  fervile  homage,  know  that 
thy  elevation  only  renders  thee  more  con- 
fpicuoufly    contemptible  !     Conlider    that, 
(hould    thofe,    whom    thou    fo    infolentlv 
defpifeft,  adopt  thy  principles,  and  burft  the 
bands  of  focial  union   by  which  alone  they 
are    made    thy    dependents,    the   power   is 
theirs,  and  thine  only  the  fliadow  and  the 
phantom.       Should     they      only    withdr 
their  fupport  without  inflidting  any  pofuive 
evil,  thou   wouldft  precipitately   link  into  a 
degradation  lower  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
labourer.   Lefs  inured  to  want,  thou  wouldft 
be  lefs  able  to  provide  for  its  fupply,  and 
have  lefs  reafon  to  expecft  it  from  the  benig- 
nity of  others.     Confider  that,  even  in  thy^ 
prefent  elevation,  thou  art  really  more  de- 
pendent than  the  moft  ignoble  of  the  fons 

of 
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cf  men.  If  he  is  lcaft  dependent  who 
ftands  leaft  in  need  of  others,  he  is  furely 
moft  dependent  who  ftands  moft  in  need 
of  them.  With  our  rank,  our  neceffities, 
our  demands,  our  cares,  increafe.  The 
links,  by  which  we  are  joined  to  our  fellow 
men,  are  multiplied,  and  the  very  circum- 
fiance,  which  enlarges  our  influence,  dimi- 
nishes our  internal  ftrength.  He,  therefore, 
who  has  the  greateft  number  of  dependents, 
has  only  the  greateit  number  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  confideration  and 
power.  The  more  lofty  and  fpacious  the 
edifice  is,  with  the  greater  precipitation,  if 
its  pillars  are  fapped,  does  it  rufti  into  ruin. 
Learn  then  to  feek  thy  importance  and  dig- 
nity, where  only  thou  wilt  find  them,  by 
difcharging  every  duty  which  thy  ftation 
requires,  and  by  diffufing,  by  thy  affability 
and  beneficence,  happinefs  among  man- 
kind.  Relinquiftriag  the  phantoms  of  pride 
enjoy  the  fubftantial  pre-eminence  of  virtue. 

But 
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But  ye  !  who  employ  your  diftinguifhed 
abilities,  or  exalted  power,  for  the  purpofes 
for  which  providence  has  beftowed  them, 
fear  not  that  any  portion  of  that  refpect, 
obedience,  and  honour,  to  which  you  are 
entitled,  will  be  withdrawn.  Goodnefs, 
moving  in  an  elevated  fphere,  and  guided 
by  diftinguifhed  wifdom,  fhines  with  fuch 
an  amiable  luftre,  poffefles  fuch  a  comman- 
ding influence,  and  is  fo  irrefiftibly  at- 
tractive, that  flie  reigns  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  is  often  conftrained  to  blufh  at 
the  homage  fhe  receives,  becaufe  it  ap- 
proaches adoration.  Power  may  intimidate, 
fplendour  may  dazzle,  genius  may  furprife 
and  delight,  but  goodnefs  alone  can  cap- 
t'.vate  the  heart  ! 


C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Duties  common  to  all  with  regard  to  tht 
life  of  their  Opportunities  and  talents. 

Tl[7HOEVER  attentively  examines  the 
*  "  human  conftitution  will  difcover  in 
it  feveral  inconfiftencies  not  fo  cafily  ac- 
counted for.  Thus,  mankind  have  a  ftrong 
prefpenfity  to  fociety,  and  are  miferable 
without  it  5  yet  in  fociety  they  are  prone  to 
indulge  the  mod  unfocial  difpofitions,  Na- 
ture conftantly  draws  them  to  their  fpecies. 
and  points  out  their  Tweeted  enjoyments, 
as  folely  deriveable  from  this  fource;  yet 
the  felfifti  part  of  our  frame,  counteracting 
this  dictate  of  nature,  corrupts  the  grand 
flreams  of  happinefs,  by  turning  them  into 
its  own  channel,  and,  inftead  of  allowing 
the  individual  to  a&  as  a  member  of  the 

focial 
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focial  body,  and  to  receive,  from  this  capacity, 
his  higheft  dignity  and  enjoyment,  endea- 
vours to  render  fociety  fubfervient  to  the 
individual.  There  is  in  all  men  a  wonder- 
ful fondnefs  of  independence,  and  a  no  lefs 
lurprifing  defire  of  the  fervice  and  refpeet  of 
others.  This  is,  in  fad,  to  join  the  greatefl 
contradi&ions,  to  force  into  union  things 
abfolutely  incompatible;  for  independence 
can  only  be  fecured,  by  an  entire  feparatioi* 
from  mankind,  by  relinquifhing  ever/ 
claim  to  their  good  offices  and  regards,  bjr 
renouncing  every  focial  enjoyment,  and  by 
deriving  happinefs  from  the  (lores  of  fei£ 
As  foon  as  man  enters  into  the  focial  circle, 
and  (hares  its  beneficial  influences,  he  relin* 
quifhes  his  feparate  exigence,  and,  forming 
a  part  of  a  fyftem,  is  limited  by  the  relations 
which  he  bears  to  the  other  parts,  and  to 
the  whole,  becomes  bound  to  contribute  t9 
their  fupport  and  perfection,  according  tg 
the  fjpport  and  benefit   which  he  receive* 

from 
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from  them,  and  is  required  to  exert  a  benefi- 
cial activity  proportioned  to  the  influence 
he  pofTefTes.  Whoever  withholds  from  the 
general  good  any  portion  of  ufefui  effort  he 
is  able  to  beftow,  is  unfaithful  to  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
fociety,  and  violates  that  equality  of  obliga- 
tion which  fubfifts  among  all  mankind.  He 
alfo  fruftrates,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
that  plan  of  divine  wifdom,  whereby  the 
general  felicity  is  intended.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Univerfal  Parent  has  diftributed 
among  men  fuch  a  portion  of  abilities  and 
powers,  as,  duly  cultivated  and  improved, 
Tvould  render  the  condition  of  all  comfort- 
able, in  every  refpeft,  and  happy.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  fome  are,  indeed, 
overburthened  with  labour,  and  enjoy  but  a 
Tmall  degree  of  convenience ;  while  others 
loiter  in  indolence,  and  confume  the  fruits 
of  induftry.  This,  however,  could  never 
be  rhe  cafe,  did  every  one  cultivate  with 

diligence 
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diligence  his  peculiar  talents,  and  difcharge 
the  duties  of  his  peculiar  ftation.  It  is  the 
negleft  of  this  alone  that  makes  it  neceffary 
to  overload  fome,  in  order  to  fupport  that 
part  of  the  common  burden,  from  which 
others  have  treacheroufly  withdrawn  thent- 
felves. 

Hence  the  principle  of  equality  %  above 
illuftrated,  requires  not  only  that  all  men 
ihould  religioufly  regard  the  rights  of  others, 
but  that  they  fhould  exert  themfelves,  to 
*he  utmoft  of  their  ability,  for  the  common 
benefit.  Whoever  rejedts  this  requifition 
defcends  below  the  rank  of  a  member  of 
fociety,  and  inftead  of  riling,  as  is  foolifhly 
fuppofed,  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  by  a 
life  of  idlenefs  and  dilTipation,  degrades 
himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a  beggar,  who 
lives  on  the  labour  of  others,  without  mak- 
ing any  juft  return  for  it.  For,  however 
ftrange  it  may  found,  it  is  undoubted  that 

fociety 
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fociefy  has  a  right  to  the  bell  exertibn  of  a! 
its  members,  of  the  higheft  as  well  as  of  the 
loweft,  of  the  moft  opulent  as  well  as  of  the 
pooreft,  for  the  common  good. 

The  queftion  is  not,  what  advantage  every 
individual  is  content  to  reap  from  his  own 
powers  and  opportunities,  but  what  degree 
of  general  utility  he  can  effedtuate.  Thefe 
powers  have  not  been  beftowed  on  him,  by 
their  divine  author,  folely  for  his  own  ufe, 
but  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  to  whofe  happinefs  he  is  deftined  to 
contribute.  This  proper  exercife  of  the 
powers  of  every  individual  all  the  other 
members  of  fociety  have  a  right  to  demand, 
on  fair  and  equal  terms.  The  equivalent 
every  individual  obtains  by  the  advantages 
and  comforts  which  he  receives  from  fociaf 
life,  and  ftill  more  by  that  fuperfluity  which 
enables  any  one  to  live  in  floth.  He  is  a 
debtor  tt  the  grand  community  of  man* 

kindi 
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kind,  and  his  creditors  can  call  him  to  re- 
pay. 

It  is  true  that,  fince  it  is  fo  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  every  one's  capacity, 
and  the  exadl  meafure  of  the  focial  advan- 
tages he  enjoys,  no  precife  claim  can  be 
eftablifhed  in  every  particular  cafe.  But, 
the  general  obligation  remains  equally 
ftrong  on  all,  and  none  can  wilfully  violate 
it  without  incurring  the  blame  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  dipleafure  of  the  author  of 
his  exiftence.  The  principle,  therefore,  on 
which  fome  ancient  legiflators  prohibited 
any  citizen,  of  whatever  condition  or  rank, 
from  living  in  idlenefs,  was  perfe&ly  juft  in 
itfeif,  although  the  execution  of  any  law 
grounded  upon  it  muft  ever  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  might  occafion  greater  incon- 
veniences than  thofe  which  it  fhould  be  in- 
tended to  obviate. 

V  As 
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As  iftdolence,  and  the  negleA  of  oppor- 
tunities of  utility,  are  highly  unjufl,  they 
are  likewife  extremely  contemptible.  For, 
what  character  can  be  more  the  objett  of 
contempt,  than  that  of  a  perfon  who, 
though  endowed  with  a<flive  powers,  and 
furnifhed  with  ample  opportunities  of  be- 
neftting  that  particular  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  from  which  he  receives  con- 
flant  defence  and  protection,  yet  lives  on 
the  labour  either  of  his  predeceflbrs  or  con* 
temporaries,  without  teftifying  any  appro* 
bation  of  their  induflry,  by  which  he  fub- 
fills,  or  making  any  efforts  to  imitate  their 
laudable  example  ?  What  can  degrade  a 
man  more  in  his  own  eyes,  than  the  con- 
fideration  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  bene- 
fit his  friends,  to  oblige  his  neighbours,  to 
educate  and  eftablifh  his  children,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  and  honour  of  his  counry  ; 
that  he  has  buried  his  talents,  defeated  the 
end  of  providence  in  bellowing  them,  and 

that, 
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that,  when  he  is  cut  off  by  death,  the  world 
will  be  delivered  from  an  unneceflary  bur- 
den,  from  a  putrid  excreffence? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  convey,  to 
any  perfon,  a  higher  idea  of  his  own  worth 
and  importance,  than  the  reflection  that, 
though  bat  an  individual  endowed  with  one 
clafs  of  abilities,  yet,  by  their  improvement, 
he  not  only  enlarges  his  own  enjoyments, 
but  difFufes  around  him  the  mod  joyous  in- 
fluences, and  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race ;  that,  though  retired 
from  public  view,  he  appears  in  the  ufeful 
productions  of  his  application  and  genius ; 
that,  though  infirm  in  body,  he  renders,  by 
his  inventions,  the  labour  of  the  ftrong  and 
hardy  both  more  eafy  to  themfelves,  and 
more  beneficial  to  others  ;  and  that,  though 
devoid  of  public  authority,  he  ftrengthens 
the  political  union,  and  advances  public 
order  by  the  juft  principles  which  he  efta- 
U  2  blifhes 
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blilhes  and  elucidates  ;  that,  taking  another 
view  of  the  cafe,  though  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate, yet  he  contributes,  by  his  toil  and 
dexterity,  to  the  inftru&ion  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  while  he  provides  fufte- 
nance  and  leifure  for  thofe  who  are  endow- 
ed with  genius  and  learning,  or  placed  in 
thofe  flations  where  plans  of  general  welfare 
can  be  bell  conceived,  and  propofed  with 
the  greateft  profpe&s  of  fuccefs  ?  In  fine,  it 
is  an  exalting  confideration,  that,  however 
obfcure  a  perfon  is  in  himfelf,  he  is  an  in- 
ftrument  in  tha  hand  of  providence  for 
communicating  to  mankind,  not  only  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  but  alfo  its  highefl  orna- 
ments and  delights,  and  even  of  railing 
their  views  above  this  terreltrial  abode,  and 
dire&ing  them  to  a  ftatc  of  endlefs  felicity, 
the  certainty  of  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  moll  falutary  effc&s  on  every  part 
of  their  conduct.  No  perfon  is  fo  mean 
and  inlignificant,  as  not  to  affedt  fome  part 

of 
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of  the  community.     In  a  grand  piece  of 
machinery,   the   fmaller   wheels   and   pins, 
though  lefs  obfervable,  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count   lefs  neceflary  than  others  to  the  juft 
motion  and   effect   of  the  whole.     In  like 
manner,   the   condudl  of  the  inferior  mem- 
bers of  fociety   not  only  affc&s  their  own 
happinefs,  or  that  of  their  immediate  con* 
nedtions,  but  diffufes  its  influence,  though 
in    a  lefs  perceptible  manner  than  that  of 
the  higher  ranks,  through  the  whole  focial 
body.     Nay,    I   may   aflert   that,   as   thefc 
compofe  the  greater  part  of  the  community  f 
their  ufeful  induftry  is   ftill  more  requilite 
to  the  general  happinefs,  and  that  the  mean- 
eft   labourer,  who  diligently  and   honeftly 
exerts   himfelf  in   his   fphere,  is  entitled  to 
fhare,  with  the  mod  exalted  of  the  fons  of 
men,  the   glorious  appellation  of  the  friend 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  approved  of  God  f 
Should  any,  whom  fortune  deprefles,  or  in- 
folence  lauhgs  to   fcorn    but   whofc  fouj 
U  3  rtfing 
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riling  above  his  fituation,  feels  the  intrinfic 
dignity  of  man,  and  laments  the  narrownefs 
of  his  terreftrial  fphere,  caft  his  eye  on  thefe 
pages,  let  him  be  comforted  and  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  the  refie&ions  above  mentioned. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  that  exalts 
the  mind,  that  kindles  the  defire  of  ufefui- 
nefs,  that  roufes  a&ivity,  and  puts  every 
faculty  in  motion.  When  we  confider  it, 
we  feem  defirous  of  breaking  the  inglorious 
chains  of  indolence,  and  pant  for  fome 
worthy  objeft,  fome  important  purfuit,  to 
exercife  the  generous  energies  of  the  foul  ? 

If  the  confideration  of  the  importance  of 
the  meaneft  member  of  fociety  fhould  prove 
a  ftrong  argument  to  ufeful  diligence,  how 
much  greater  force  mud  this  argument  ac- 
quire with  regard  to  thofe  whom  fortune 
and  rank  particularly  diftinguifh.  Their 
influence,  whether  good  orbad,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.     Firft  communicated  to  numerous 
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connections  and  dependents,  it  is  conveyed 
through  them  to  other  contiguous  relations, 
till  it  reach  at  laft  the  extremities  of  the 
focial  fyftem.  Were  this  influence  always 
of  a  beneficial  nature,  fociety  would  feel  its 
falutary  effects  through  all  its  frame,  and* 
inftead  of  that  diftempered  and  deformed 
face  which  it  fo  frequently  wears,  would  af- 
fume  the  moft  healthy  and  fmiling  afpecft. 
The  face  of  nature,  long  hid  in  fog,  or  ravaged 
by  tempefts,  receives  not  a  more  delightful 
transformation  from  the  returning  fun,  than 
fociety  would  receive  from  thofe  benignant 
lights  which  thus  illumined  and  invigorated 
ir. 

In  what  light,  then,  mud  thofe  perfons 
appear,  who,  becaufe  their  external  circum- 
itances  free  them  from  the  neceflity  of  la* 
bouring  for  their  fubfiftence,  imagine  them, 
felvcs  exempted  from  every  fpecies  of  ufe~ 
ful  exertion  ;  who,  becaufe  they  are  provi- 
U4  de4 
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ded  with  the  abundant  fupply  of  every  cor- 
poreal want,  think  themfelves  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  en- 
gage in  any  purfuit  conducive  to  the  com- 
mon welfare ;  who  either  yawn  away  their 
time  in  the  moft  lethargic  indolence,  or  de- 
vote it  to  the  moft  infignificant,  frivolous, 
or  vicious  enjoyments ;  who  wafte  ingenuity 
in  mere  oftentation,  degrade  reafon  to  pur* 
vey  for  appetite,  and  make  recreation  their 
ftudy,  and  amufement  their  bufinefs— in  a 
word,  whofe  whole  life  is  either  a  blank,  or 
a  perverfion  of  exiftence.  The  phantom  of 
pleafure,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  inftantly  dis- 
appears, when  they  think  they  can  feize  it. 
The  fame  infipid  round  is  run  over  a  thou- 
fand  times.  The  fenfes  are  jaded,  the  appe- 
tites cloyed.  Tired  at  laft  with  the  tedious 
purfuit,  thofe  votaries  of  pleafure,  like  the 
top  that  has  long  been  lafhed,  dofe  in  the 
arms  of  indolence.     When  they  wake  at 

times  from  their  infenfibility,  their  minds 
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are  haunted  with  all  the  chimeras,  all  the 
monfters  of  vapour  aixi  fpleen,  which  often 
drive  them  to  burft,  by  death,  the  ponderous 
fetters  with  which  they  are  loaded, 

I  will  not  aflert,  that  all  who  live  in  this 
manner  are  fenfible  of  the  criminality  of 
their  condud,  and  perceive  that,  however 
averfe  from  injuftice,  breach  pf  truft,  and 
cruelty  in  their  dealings  with  particular 
perfons,  they  yet  involve  themfelves,  by 
this  negative  vice,  this  neglect  of  the  due 
improvement  of  their  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities, in  thefe  crimes,  with  refpect  to  their 
fpecies  in  general.  No;  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  they  clearly  pefceived  the  tendency 
of  their  condudt,  many  of  them,  at  leaft, 
would  review  it  with  forrow,  and  difguft. 
Ignorance,  and  wrong  habits  contracted  in 
early  life,  more  than  any  vicious  difpofuion, 
are  the  caufes  of  a  courfe  of  action  fo  dif- 
graceful  and  unhappy  to  themfelves,  and  lb 

detrimental  to  fociety. 
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This  refledion,  however,  if  it  diminifh 
their  criminality,  augments  the  folly  of 
negleding  to  cultivate  thofe  rational  facul- 
ties, which  would  afford  them  juft  notions 
of  their  duty,  and  difclofe  an  elevated 
region  of  purfuit  and  happinefs.  For,  if 
they  rightly  apprehended  the  relation  in 
which  all  the  members  of  fociety  ftand  to 
each  other,  they  would  perceive  that  it  is  not 
only  the  rapacious  invader,  or  the  fecret 
purloiner,  of  property,  who  muft  be  reputed 
injurious,  but  alfo  the  indolent  and  the 
difllpated,  who  deprives  his  fellow  men  of 
any  benefit  which  he  is  called  to  beftow. 
They  would  fee  that  they  are  under  obliga- 
tions, not  only  to  abftain  from  pofitive 
violations  of  juftice,  but  alfo  to  difcharge 
many  duties  of  diftinguifhed  utility  to  man- 
kind. To  thefe  they  would  acknowledge 
themfelves  particularly  called  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  heaven.  Relieved  from  the 
neceffity  of  providing   for  their  corporeal 
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wants,  their  minds  are  furnifhed  with  greater 
freedom  for  the  exercife  of  its  nobler  pow- 
ers, and  with  a  more  extenlive  range  for  the 
difcovery  and  profecution  of  fchemes  of 
public  good*  And  as  thofe  clouds  that 
obfeure  their  underftajiding  began  to  re* 
move,  an  hundred  untafted  fprings  of  feli- 
city would  open  on  their  hearts.  For,  if 
every  perfon  of  fortune  and  rank  employed 
his  moft  aaivc  endeavours  to  excite  and 
maintain  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  virtue 
among  his  dependents,  his  neighbours,  and 
fellow  citizens,  he  would  find  his  time  and 
attention  fo  happily  engaged,  that  he  would 
furvey  with  contempt  his  former  pleafures; 
he  would  feem  to  breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to 
live  in  a  region  of  perpetual  funfhine,  while 
the  vapours  of  low  ambition  and  of  fenfual 
indulgence  rolled  below  his  feet  I 

Man  can  only  be  happy  in  as  far  as  his 
powers     are    duly    exercifed ;     and    thofc 

powers, 
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powers,  which  are  the  mod  elevated  and 
capacious,  afford  the  greateft  fum  of  felicity. 
The  fame  means,  therefore,  which  render 
any  man  mod  highly  beneficial  to  others* 
alfo  increafe  the  fum  of  his  own  enjoyments^ 
and  fuperadd  to  them  that  moft  delightful 
cf  all  fat  is  factions — the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  difcharged,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  commu* 
nity,  and  fulfilled  the  intention  of  his  Crea- 
tor In  fending  him  into  the  world.  The 
neglcdi  of  the  due  improvement  of  any 
power,  or  of  any  opportunity  of  honourable 
aclion,  detracts  juft  fo  much  from  perfonal 
enjoyment.  As  want  of  circulation  corrupts 
the  air,  and  ftagnation  in  the  water,  fo  in- 
dolence fuperinduces  a  torpor  on  the  mind 
which  unfits  it  even  for  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  deprives  it  of  that 
great  fweetener  of  every  enjoyment,  the  re- 
flexion that  it  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
exertions,  and    the  natural   recompenfe  of 

merit. 
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merit.  With  regard  to  diftin&ion,  acqaired 
by  fuccefsful  exertions  of  abiliiies,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  fame  obligation  which  demand- 
ed the  firft  difplay  of  them,  requires  their 
continuance  while  any  benefit  can  thence 
refult  to  mankind,  and  their  poffeflbrs  are 
able  to  confer  it.  lie,  who  has  already  ex- 
erted powers,  by  which  the  aggregate  of  com- 
mon good  has  been  increafed,  has  pledged 
himfelf  to  a  courfe  of  diftinguifhed  uti- 
lity, and,  if  he  relaxes  or  ccafes  his  efforts, 
while  his  faculties  are  frill  vigorous,  is  more 
culpable  than  if  he  had  never  entered  on  the 
honourable  career  ;  becaufc  practice  pro- 
cures facility,  and  fuccefs  fliould  animate  to 
frefh  enterprife.  If  fclfifh  ambition  fliould, 
as  is  in  this  cafe  moft  probable,  be  the  folc 
motive  to  adlion,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  it 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  preferve,  than  to 
purchafe,  reputation  and  homage.  The  en* 
iigns  of  honour  attradt  the  public  eye;  cle- 
varion  places  men  in  a  more  confpicuous 
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light,  where  every  defedt,  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  is  more  clearly  difcerned,  and  more 
nicely  fcrutinifed.  If  thofe,  therefore,  who 
are  thus  diftinguifhed,  are  not  able  to  fup- 
port  their  fituation  with  dignity,  their  dis- 
grace will,  from  the  difappointed  expecta- 
tions of  mankind,  be  mare  humiliating,  an.d 
the  contempt  which  they  incur  more  gene- 
ral. Envy  will  magnify  every  fault,  annihi- 
late every  virtue,  and  lafli  them  with  the 
laurels  which  fhe  has  torn  from  their  brows. 
Happy  for  themfelves,  and  happy  for  the 
world,  whofe  interefts  are  always  hurt  by 
the  degradation  of  merit,  if  they  had  never 
rifen  above  the  vulgar  level ! 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Conclufion. 

t  I  AHE  view  of  fociety,  and  of  the  prin- 
-*■  ciples  on  which  it  is  founded,  dif- 
clofed  in  this  EiThy,  evinces  the  obligation 
of  all  its  members,  of  whatever  rank  or  def- 
cription,  to  contribute  their  mod  active  and 
honeft  endeavours  for  the  common  good^ 
Indeed  this  obligation  is  fufficiently  incul- 
cated on  the  lower  claffes,  by  the  necefllty 
of  labouring  for  their  daily  fubfiftence,  and 
by  the  dreadful  confequences  which  idle— 
nefs  produces  to  them  and  their  families. 
With  regard  to  thefc,  it  is,  therefore,  left 
necefTary  to  unfold  -the  full  force  of  this 
obligation,  than  with  refpect  to  thofe  whofe 
eafy  circumftanccs,  feeming  to  render  them 
independent  of  their  fellow  men,  fcem  al Co 
to  exempt  them  from  every  debt  beyond  the 

limits 
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limits  of  ftrift  juftice.  Thk  independence 
we  have  fhown  to  be  purely  imaginary,  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
fecial  union.  The  chain  of  dependence  runs 
equally  through  all  the  orders  of  fociery, 
and  binds  every  individual  in  thefe  orders. 
While  it  excludes  the  extravagant  claims 
of  felf  love,  and  fubjefis  men  to  more  gene- 
rous and  falutary  principles,  it  eftablifhes  at 
the  fame  time  a  fyftem  which,  if  univerfaily 
obferved,  would  fully  fecure  the  moft  eflen- 
£ial  interefts  of  each  individual,  by  fettling 
them  on  the  broad  and  immoveable  bafis 
of  general  welfare.  For,  did  the  rich 
employ  their  wealth  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  the  poor;  the  poor,  their  labour  to 
adminifter  to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of 
the  rich;  the  great,  their  power  and  autho- 
rity to  protect  the  weak  and  defencelefs  ; 
the  wife,  the  ingenious,  and  the  learned> 
their  abilities  to  inftruft  and  counfel  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate ;  did  every  one,  in 
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fhort,  impart  to  his  fellow  men  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  advantages ;  it 
is  impoflible  that  any  ihould  repine  at  ano- 
ther's poffeifing  what  was  employed  for  his 
own  benefit,  nay,  was  made  more  fubfervient 
to  his  ufe,  than  if  he  himfelf  were  the  pro» 
prietor.  For  no  individual  could  fo  per- 
fectly cultivate  all  the  different  talents, 
neceffary  for  his  fupport  and  welfare,  which 
are  diftributed  among  the  fpecies,  and  while 
fome  particular  one  is  allotted  to  each, 
would  all  be  carried  to  the  higheft  improve- 
ment of  which  they  are  fufceptible. 

Thus,  the  principles  of  equality  which 
we  have  eftablifhed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  reprefs  the  infolence  of  pride,  the  out* 
rages  of  oppreffion,  and  the  diffipation  of 
fenfuality,  confirm,  neverthelefs,  the  necef- 
fity  of  fubordinarion,  and  the  juft  demands 
of  lawful  authority.  They  maintain  invio- 
late every  natural  and  civil  diftinction,  draw 
X  more 
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more  clofely  every  focial  tie,  and  unite  all 
in  one  harmonious  and  juftly  proportioned 
fyftem,  which  bring  men  together  on  the 
even  ground  of  the  inherent  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  reciprocal  obligation,  and  of 
a  common  relation  to  the  commnity.  Yet, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  equality  itfelf, 
they  feparate  them  into  different  clafles,  and 
invert  them  with  different  capacities  and 
offices.  Thus,  are  the  poor  and  the  mean 
.  reconciled  to  their  circumftances,  or  com- 
forted  under  them ;  the  opulent  and  power- 
ful are  excited  to  beneficence  and  conde- 
fcealion ;  the  ingenious  and  acute  are  di- 
rected to  the  bell  ufe  of  their  abilities;  and 
all  are  linked  together  by  the  powerful  ties 
of  common  interefts,  and  of  reciprocal  duty. 
Happy  thofe,  whofe  fouls  are  capable  of 
rifing  to  fuch  enlarged  views  of  things,  and 
are  animated  by  them  to  a  conduct  worthy  of 
human  nature,  worthy  of  Chriltianity,  which 
reprefents  men  to  each  other  as  children  of 

one 
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one  parent,  as  members  of  one  family,  as 
journeying  together,  through  the  checkered 
fcenes  of  this  tranfitory  world,  towards  a 
region  where  all  the  diftindtions  of  poverty 
and  riches,  of  obfcurity  and  fplendour,  of 
power  and  meannefs,  fhall  ceafe,  every  in- 
equality  difappear ;  where  virtue  alone  fhall 
be  exalted,  and  vice  degraded  for  ever  ! 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  theory  is  too  pure  and  exalted  to  admit 
of  a  complete  conformity  of  prattice.  But 
man  is  qualified  for  endlefs  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  happinefs* 
which  he  attains,  will  exadlly  correfpond  to 
the  degrees  of  his  progrefs.  In  every  art 
and  fcience  there  is  an  ideal  model  which 
can  never  be  reached  even  by  the  mod:  exafl 
and  beautiful  execution.  What  Cicero  ob- 
ferves  with  regard  to  a  perfed  orator,  that 
he  had  never  feen  any  fpeaker  that  could 
come  up  to  his  notions  of  eloquence,  is  not 
X  2  limited 
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limited  to  that  art,  but  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  other,  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  even  the  excellence,  which  is 
attained,  is  wholly  referable  to  the  perfe£t 
ftandard  previoufly  exilting  in  the  artift's 
mind.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  clear 
and  elevated  ideas  of  excellence  are  enter- 
tained in  religion,  in  morality,  and  in  poli- 
tics, and  action  is  dire&ed  by  thefe,  human 
condud  and  happinefs  will  be  improved  and 
exalted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  low  and 
grovelling  ftandards  are  adopted,  and  prin- 
ciples are  regulated  by  eftablifhed  pra&ice, 
not  praftice  reformed  by  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  mankind  will  continue  to 
tread  in  the  old  and  muddy  path,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  world  will  be  marked  with 
degeneracy  and  degradation. 

It  is  the  conftant  obje&ion  of  thofe,  who 
are  either  averfe  from  improvement,  or  too 
indolent  and  too  timid  to  begin  or  advance 

it, 
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it,  that  the  perfe&ion,  aimed  at,  is  too  high 
for  human  nature.  They  thus  employ  the 
cxiftence  of  abufes  and  errors  as  a  reafon  for 
perpetuating  them.  But,  if  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  had  always  been  confidered  as  juft,  man- 
kind would,  at  this  day,  dwell  in  caves,  feed 
upon  acorns,  fall  down  before  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  and  be  bound  in  the  heavy 
chain  of  Heathen  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion.  The  inftitutions  and  refinements  of 
civil  fociety  muft  appear  to  a  favage  as  ex- 
travagant and  impracticable,  as  the  fined 
theory  of  moral  fentiment  and  a<flions  ap- 
pears to  thofe  whofe  fouls  are  immerfed  in 
fenfuality,  or  fettered  by  felf  intereft.  The 
queftion  is  not,  what  is  the  prefent  pra&icc 
of  mankind,  but  what  they  are  qualified  ul- 
timately to  attain;  not  how  far  any  theory 
is  conformable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
but  how  far  it  is  founded  in  nature,  adapt, 
ed  to  the  human  faculties,  and  conducive  to 
human  felicity  ? 

X  3  v 
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If  the  principles  illuftrated  in  this  Eflay 
fhould  be  devoid  of  every  other  recom- 
mendation, they  have,  at  lead,  that  which 
is  no  ineonfiderable  one,  of  being  conform- 
able to  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity  \  For, 
although  fome  philofophers,  who  have  pre- 
tended great  zeal  for  the  rights  and  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  mankind,  have  manifefted,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  ftrange  antipathy  to  every  kind 
of  religion,  and  particularly  to  the  Chrif. 
tian,  it  will  be  found,  by  every  impartial  in- 
quirer, that  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift  incul- 
cates and  fan&ions  every  principle  on  which 
public  and  private  happinefs  can  be  built.  It 
is  true  that  Chriftianity  has  frequently  been 
moft  fhamefully  corrupted,  and,  in  that  cor- 
rupted form,  produced  the  moft  dreadful 
calamities.  But,  to  explode  Chriftianity  on 
this  account,  is  juft  as  fenfible  as  to  forbid 
mankind  the  ufe  of  water,  air,  or  fire,  be^ 
caufe  thefe  elements   have  often  been  the 
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vehicles  of  deftru&ion.  Whoever  attempts 
toere<5t  any  fyftem  of  policy  to  the  exclulion 
of  religion,  betrays  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  great  indifference  for  hu- 
man happinefs. — It  is  juftly  obferved  by 
Plutarch  *,  "  that  fome  Jhunning  JuperJlitiony 
pafs  religion,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  and  fall  into 
a  precipitate  and  ferocious  atheifm.  n  Man  is 
a  religious  creature,  and  is  drawn  to  his 
Creator  by  all  the  principles  of  his  conftitu- 
tion — by  the  fenfe  of  his  imbecility,  by 
confeience,  by  gratitude  and  admiration, 
and  by  his  reafon  when  duly  improved.  The 
grand  requifite,  then,  is  to  procure  for  him  a 
religion  pure,  fimple,  beneficent,  and  con- 
folotary.  This  will  be  found  only  in  the 
religion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  facred  writings.  Here  the  moft  perfect 
X  4  ftandard 
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ftandard  of  duty  is  ere&ed,  in  order  to  en- 
gage man  to  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  virtue  ; 
a  fufficient  remedy  is  provided  for  his  devi- 
ations from  it,  when  accompanied  with  pe- 
nitence ;  the  moll  glorious  rewards  are  of- 
fered to  his  perfevering  endeavours ;  and 
the  ftrongeft  fuccours  are  provided  for  his 
weaknefs.  Such  a  religion  powerfully 
ftrengthens  every  focial  and  civil  obligation, 
and  prepares  men  for  heaven,  by  rendering 
them  ufeful  on  earth. 

The  neceflity  of  religious  principle,  for 
the  prefervation  and  maintenance  of  fociety, 
at  leaft,  for  that  of  juftice,  equity,  and  hu- 
manity, from  which  fociety  derives  its  fup- 
port  and  ornament,  is  ftrongly  evinced  by 
the  fhocking  enormities  which  the  want  of 
this  principle  has  occafioned  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  Indeed,  a  nation  muft 
be  fadly  corrupted  before  all  fenfe  of  religion 
is  extinguifhed,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  thofe 
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jDrinciples  that  cling  clofe  to  the  human 
heart.  It  retains  its  hold  when  almoft 
every  other  has  failed.  Among  a  people 
retaining  any  veftige  of  virtue,  the  very  pro- 
pofal  of  deftroying  religion  would  be  the 
infallible  ruin  of  any  caufe  ;  and  of  this,  im- 
poftors  have  generally  been  fo  fenfible,  that 
they  have  always  pretented  a  regard  for  it* 
even  when  they  wanted  the  reality.  What 
opinion,  then,  can  be  formed  of  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation,  in  which  Atheifm  is 
openly  avowed,  and  every  fpecies  of  religion 
is  ridiculed,  and  trampled  under  foot? 

I  have  purpofely  omitted  making  any 
particular  application  of  rhe  dovflrines  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  Eflay,  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  French  Revolution,  becaufe  I  wifhed 
to  keep  the  general  fubjedt  of  enquiry  un- 
connected with  any  particular  cafe,  and  to 
lollow  the  example  of  the  mathematicians 
who  difcover  the  relations  of  figure  by  con- 
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fidering  them  as  feparated  from  particular 
fobftances.  The  mind  is  always  beft  qua- 
lified for  perceiving  truth  when  it  is  furvey- 
ed  in  the  abftract,  and  detached  from  thofe 
cafes  which  biafs  the  judgment,  by  inte- 
jefting  the  affe&ions.  It  is  true,  that  appli- 
cation to  particular  fubjeds>  and  direction 
in  conduct  are  the  ultimate  ends  to  which 
the  difcovery  of  truth  ought  to  be  diredled. 
But,  this  application  cannot  be  made,  and 
this  benefit  received,  till  it  be  firft  difcc- 
vered.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  ftorms 
cf  paffion,  and  the  clouds  of  prejudice 
prevent  the  light  of  truth  from  reaching  the 
mind;  and  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  excite  pafiion,  and  to  confirm  prejudice, 
than  to  examine  any  fubjedt  in  its  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  a  favoured,  or  detefted> 
caufe. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  both  my  own 
mind,  and  that  of  my  readers  entirely  un- 
biased, 
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biafled,  and  to  fcek  and  difcover  truth,  I 
have  conftantly  confidered  my  fubjedl  as 
perfectly  detached  from  every  particular 
queftion,  and  have  kept  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  much  out  of  view  as  the  Revolutions 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  My  objed 
was  truth  and  virtue;  and  the  motive,  that 
animated  me,  was  an  ardent  defire  of  con- 
tributing my  fmall  fhare  to  the  public  bene* 
fit.  If  I  have  been,  in  any  degree,  fuccefs- 
ful  in  overturning  the  pretentions  of  tyranny 
or  in  checking  the  fury  of  licentioufnefs,  I 
(hall  enjoy  a  fatisfaftion  which  parity  of 
intention  can  alone  enable  me  to  participate^ 
Which  of  thefe  extremes  is  the  moil  abfurd 

9 

pernicious,  and  odious,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. But,  to  the  patrons  and  abettors 
of  both,  an  awful  leifon  has  certainly  been 
given  in  France.  Surveying  the  abyfs  into 
which  flic  may  be  hurled,  defpotic  power 
may  tremble  on  her  throne!  Perceiving  the 
black  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  calamities^ 

and 
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zrxl-  horrors  which  ftart  up  around  her  in 
the  mod  ghaftly  and  appalling  forms,  un- 
bridled licentioufnefs  may  flop  her  furious 
career  !  Alarmed,  by  the  multiplied  plague, 
which  their  magical  delufton  have  brought 
cm  their  benighted  difciples,  fcepticifm,  in- 
fidelity, and  irreligion  may  fly,  in  confufion, 
and  hide  their  heads  in  that  infernal  cavern 
from  which  they  fhould  never  have  dared  to 
iffueJ  Let  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful 
confider,  that,  if  they  abufe  their  fuperior 
advantages  to  the  purpofes  of  profligacy 
and  vice,  they  are  in  open  rebellion  againft 
God,  and,  independently  of  the  awful  ac- 
count they  muft  give  hereafter,  their  con- 
duct will  probably,  in  the  prefent  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  recoil  on  themfelves  or  their 
defcendants.  Let  the  people  refleft  thar, 
whenever  they  proceed  to  deeds  of  violence 
and  outrage,  they  become  thofe  very  tyrants 
whom  they  deteft,  that  the  mimber  of 
perpetrators  gives  no  fan&ion  to  iniquity, 

and 
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and  that,  if  their  fuperiors  have  no  right  to 
opprefs,  they  are  as  little  bound  to  fuffer 
oppreflion.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  carefully 
remembered  that  thofe,  who  flatter  and  ca- 
jole the  multitude,  merely  becaufe  the  popu- 
lar intereft  is,  at  any  time,  predominant, 
would,  under  a  defpotic  government,  be  the 
mod  abjedt  and  cruel  flaves.  It  is  not  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  which  is  infeparable 
from  juftice  and  reftitude,  that  fuch  men 
regard,  but  their  own  emolument  and  power. 
They  bow,  with  equal  reverence,  to  the 
golden  calf,  which  the  clamours  of  the  mul- 
titude require,  and  to  the  golden  image, 
which  is  eredted  by  the  mandate  of  the 
defpot ;  and  liften,  with  the  fame  pleafurc* 
to  the  found  of  the  popular  pipe,  and  to  the 
more  fplendid  concert  of  the  regal  ccrnet 
flute,  harp,  fackbuty  pfaltery,  and  dulcimer** 
In  their  mod  obfequious  flatterers,  the  peo- 
ple  may,   therefore,   be  certain  ot  finding 

their 

*  Exodus  xxx.  i—-.       Daniel  iiu  i  —  ?, 
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their  moft  unprincipled  enemies,  whenever 
circumftances  fhali  change.  Let  mankind, 
taught  by  difmaF  experience  no  longer  mif- 
underftand,  or  pervert  the  moft  obvious  and 
falutary  principles,  nor  (hamefully  mifapply 
the  moft  definite  terms  ;  no  longer  call  op* 
predion,  good  government ,  anarchy,  the  freedom 
of  the  people >  or  impioufly  fay  that  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  is  fuperjlition  or  fanaticifm. 
Let  them  open  their  eyes  on  the  truth,  nei- 
ther obfcured  by  wilful  mifreprefentation, 
nor  inverted  with  the  falfe  glare  of  an  en- 
thufiaftic  fancy,  but  difplayed  in  the  mild 
and  fteady  light  of  nature;  and,  entering 
en  the  path  which  it  unfolds,  enjoy  the 
permanent  fruits  of  religion  and  virtue, 
which  punifh  the  unpolluted  fprings  of 
happinefs. 

If  mankind  will  not  be  taught  by  the 
moft  impreflive  experience,  all  hopes  of  the 
improvement  of  our  fpecies  muft  be  relin- 

quifhed. 
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quiflied.  The  general  diffulion  of  know- 
ledge, confpicuous  in  the  prefent  day,  open- 
ed, to  the  friends  of  humanity,  the  plea- 
fing  profpe<5t,  that  the  times  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity  were  paft,  that  civilifation  was 
every  where  making  rapid  progrefs,  and 
that  civil  fociety  was,  under  every  European 
form  of  government,afiurtiing  a  more  humane 
appearance.  But,  this  delightful  expecta- 
tion has  been  completely  difappointed  by 
the  fcenes  of  carnage  and  cruelty,  lately  ope- 
ned in  one  of  the  moft  polifhed  countries  of 
Europe;  and  it  remains  a  problem  to  be 
folved,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  barba- 
rity of  the  darkeft  ages  has,  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  been  renewed  in  the 
midft  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  I  am 
apt  to  fuppofethat  this  knowledge  has  been 
more  oftentatious,  than  foLid  ;  that  curiofitjr 
has  been  gratified,  and  the  imagination 
pleafed,  while  the  underftanding  received 
no  real  information,  and  the  heart  no  real 

e;id:nent ; 
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amendment;  that  the  rnoft  important  and 
ufeful  of  all  fciences,  morality  and  religion, 
were  entirely  neglected  or  depifed ;  and 
that  the  refinement  attained  was,  of  confe- 
quence,  limited  to  the  objedls  of  pleafure> 
and  to  the  poliili  of  external  manners,  and 
never  reached  the  effential  parts  of  charac- 
ter— re&itude  of  difpofition,  delicacy  of 
lintirnent,  and  genuine  benignity  of  foul  1 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  extremes 
of  barbarifm  and  refinement  coincide.  The 
fava^e  has  not  yet  learned  to  extend  his 
views  to  focial  order,  and  is  the  abfolute 
Have  of  his  paffions.  The  luxurious  and 
corrupt  member  of  civil  fociety  is  entirely 
centred  in  himfelf,  and  fludies  only  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  appetites,  and  the  fatisfac- 
tions  of  fenfe.  Rouffeau  would  perfuade 
us  that  this  corruption  is  the  neceflary 
cfted  of  the  culture  of  letters,  and  of  the 

improvement 
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improvement  of  arts  *.  But,  his  error 
confifts  in  confounding  the  notion  of  effett 
with  that  of  a  circumftance  ordinarily 
comitant*  All  the  faculties  of  man  are 
mofc  improved,  and  the  greateft  fum  of  their 
productions  called  forth  in  cultivated 
periods  of  fociety.  It  neceflarily  follows 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
pleafurc  will  accompany  the  perfection  of 
the  powers  of  reafon  and  of  fancy.  If,  in 
this  ftate  of  things,  a  tafte  for  fenfual,  frivo- 
lous, and  felfifh  enjoyments  chiefly  prevail, 
the  abundant  means  of  indulgence  will  in- 
flame the  appetites,  and,  if  not  counteracted 
bypurfuits  more  rational  and  elevated,  extin- 
guiih  every  generous  and  fine  feeling,  de- 
ftroy  all  regard  for  juflice  and  humanity, 
whenever  they  are  incompatible  with  inte- 
Y 

*  Difcours  fur  les  Sciences  &   les  Arts.     I  am  . 
that  this,  and  fomc  other  difcour  es  of  : 
contributed  too  much  to  the  C  ace  and  enormity 

fo  lately  exhibited. 
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reft,  or  pleafure,  and  reduce  human  nature 
to  a  ftate  of  puerile  infignificance^  or  of 
brutifh  fenfuality. 

But,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  nothing  has  a  flronger  tendency 
to  counteract  this  effed:  of  luxury,  of  opu- 
lence, and  idlenefs,  than  the  improvement 
of  the  underftanding,  and  the  purfuit  of 
thofe  more  elegant  enjoyments  which  the 
fine  arts  afford.  As  foon  as  thefe  begin  to  be 
negle&ed,  and  the  relifh  of  them  is  loft,  or 
perverted  notions  of  elegance  are  adopted, 
civilization  relapfes  into  barbarifm,  and  the 
corruption  of  tafte  clofely  follows  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals.  As  the  citizen  rofe 
from  the  favage  by  the  improvement  of  his 
more  exalted  powers,  he  again  finks  into  the 
favage  by  the  negle£t,  or  the  perverfion  of 
them.  For  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
which  appears  to  merit  particular  attention 
in  thefe  luxurious   times,.  I   appeal  to  the 

decline 
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decline  and  fall  of  the  moft  polifhed  nations 
of  antiquity.  Corruption  of  morals  is  not, 
then,  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  and  fciences,  but  tafte  is  corrupted* 
and  knowledge  obfeured,  or  perverted  by 
the  corruption  of  morals.  Of  corrupt 
morals,  defpotifm  and  fuperftition  are  the 
neceflary  offspring,  A  depraved  people 
cannot  be  free.  Liberty  requires  juftice, 
moderation,  arid  humanity,  without  which, 
it  is  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  a  prifon  to 
a  band  of  ruffians,  who  fpread  defolation 
and  horror  around  them,  Ignorance  and 
guilt  fubjedt  the  mind,  to  the  abject  terrors 
of  fuperftition.  Never  was  Defpotim  exhi- 
bited in  a  more  atrocious  fnape,  than  that* 
which  (lie  has  afiumed  in  France.  Super- 
ftition  there  appears  in  her  moft  hideous 
form.  Having  abjured  the  worfhip  of  their* 
Creator,  the  French,  facrifice  thoufands  of 
human  victims  to  the  idol  which  they 
adore ! 
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